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Ohe school engineer has his pet 
too, and — like the teacher in the 
classroom — it’s the Honeywell Grad- 
ustat. There’s sound reason for this 
popularity of Gradustat installations 
because classroom temperatures are 
held at exactly the required level with 
this pneumatic thermostat. Adjust- 
ments are made easily and quickly 


without calling on the engineer when 








Let’s Finish the Job... 
Buy MORE War Bonds! 
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weather changes occur. Moreover, 
when temperatures are accurately con- 
trolled, classes are more alert — an 
important aid to every teacher these 
days when classes are large and the 
faculty carrying added burdens. De- 
tailed information is available from 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2820 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, 


Minn. Branches in principal cities. 
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"The house of personal service” 


The Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, has 
been remodeled three times since its con- 
struction in 1909. This was done in the in- 
terest of maintaining the high standards set 
by its slogan: “The House of Personal Serv- 
ice.” Yet—the Sloan Flush Valves which were 
a part of the original equipment have never 
been replaced. They are still in perfect oper- 
ating condition after 36 years of continuous 
service. 

Added to this splendid record of perform- 
ance is Mr. Metschan’s testimony of com- 
plete satisfaction. He adds that “Sloan will 
always be his choice in Flush Valves.” 

We urge you to make inquiry of perform- 
ance records—water saving records—and 
maintenance cost records. You will find Sloan 
Flush Valves unequalled on all counts—three 
of the many reasons why Sloan is the world’s 
most popular Flush Valve. 

Yes—there are millions more Sloan Flush 
Valves in service than all other makes com- 
bined. 


Sloan Valve Company has been awarded the SLOAN VALVE Com PAN 


Army-Naey “E” three times for excellence in 
production, 4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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PLUS «. Chow 


No other projector for sound motion pictures 
ience. The cabinet contains all parts: projectors spe 
screen, reels, and controls. The program starts with the pust t 
ton, stops with another. Reels can be changed swiftly and at la it. 
requires no darkened room, and is ready for use instantly anywhere’ h 
electric current is available. 

Such simplicity makes Sono-Vision the ideal projector for classroom 
use. Versatility ...ease of operation and use... time-saving con- 
venience . . . mobility — these are advantages which it provides. 
Above all else, the time and effort involved in setting up equipment, 
darkening rooms, and sometimes moving students out of their regular 
classrooms into unfamiliar surroundings— the most severe handicaps pre- 
viously confronting visual education—are completely eliminated through 
the Sono-Vision principle of rear projection in a self-contained cabinet. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION 


The British government will call a 
United Nations Conference to meet 
in London November 1 to prepare 
the constitution for the new inter- 
national education organization 
which will be submitted to the vari- 
ous United Nations for ratification. 
(Story on page 66.) 


FOR FM LICENSES 


Schools should not apply for li- 
censes to operate FM radio stations 
without first checking with their 
state departments of education. Nor 
should they apply until they are 
prepared to proceed immediately 
with plans to transmit programs. 
(Story on page 80.) 


HARVARD REPORT 


The Harvard University Committee 
of 12 has published in a 267 page re- 
port the results of its investigations 
of the role education can play in a 
democratic society. It recommends 
changes aimed at providing students 
with a general cultural background 
rather than vocational skill. (Story on 


page 82.) 
TELEVISION EXPERIMENT 


C.B.S. Television and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc. are 
sponsoring a series of experimental 
telecasts for determining the poten- 
tialities of nationwide dissemination 
of education through the combina- 
tion of the devices of the two organ- 
izations, If successful, a regular 
television-film educational program 
will be put on this fall and winter. 
(Story on page 86.) 


PRIORITIES REVISION 


The priorities system is being sim- 
plified, looking toward the ultimate 
discontinuance of priorities for vir- 
tually everything except military re- 
quirements. The present AA rating 


and controlled materials plan will be 
discontinued at the end of the year 
and will be replaced by a system in 
which the AAA rating will still be 
assigned in emergencies and a new 
MM rating assigned by military 
agencies. (Story on page 66.) 


LANHAM ACT PROGRAM 


An authorization bill permitting the 
continuation of the Lanham Act pro- 
gram of federal assistance to communi- 
ties for schools, hospitals and child 
care centers has been passed. It pro- 
vides for certain increases in appropria- 
tions. (Story on page 66.) 


FUEL SHORTAGE 


The worst fuel shortage of the war 
threatens, according to Harold L. 
Ickes, Solid Fuéls Administrator, 
who has asked fuel conservation di- 
rectors to launch a drive to see that 
buildings are put in condition and 
made as “heat tight” as possible so 
as to save fuel and keep occupants 
warm this winter. (Story on page 


72.) 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Various recent proposals and bills 
urge the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation to provide for 
the initiation and development of 
basic scientific research and encour- 
age the training of new scientific 
talent to make up for the shortage in 
this line which has developed during 
the war. (Stories on page 76.) 


TRANSPORTATION IN TEXAS 


The governor of Texas, Coke R. 
Stevenson, vetoed a bill that would 
have permitted public school bus op- 
erators to transport private school 
pupils for compensation. The gov- 
ernor held that the transportation 
bill violated the principle of the 
separation of Church and State pro- 
vided in the state constitution. 


HEADLINES 


ECUADOR BANS ILLITERACY 


Ecuador has a new law giving the 
country’s 2,000,000 illiterates, or 69 
per cent of its population, five years 
to learn the fundamentals of reading 
and writing. The act requires every- 
one who is asked to teach classes to 
do so. Fines are provided for those 
who refuse to learn or to assist. Since 
illiterates cannot vote, the law will 
create new citizens. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles has issued an appeal to teach- 
ers and school administrators to offer 
their services as volunteers on their 
local ration boards. Many more 
thousands of volunteers willing to 
give a few hours weekly are needed 
by the O.P.A. 

School people have a special stake in 
the price control program, Mr. Bowles 
declares, because their salaries tend to 
remain relatively fixed. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


A simplified procedure has been 
worked out to enable present school 
lunch sponsors to continue their last 
year’s contracts with the federal agency. 
Schools new to the program will have 
to execute the usual contract form. 


(Story on page 74.) 
ARMY’S METHODS 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion is sponsoring a two year inves- 
tigation of Army and Navy war- 
time educational technics under 
grants of $150,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the General Edu- 
cation Board. (Story on page 74.) 


CHILD HEALTH 


Senator Pepper has introduced a bill 
proposing a ten year program of ex- 
panded federal-state maternal and child 
health services. The bill authorizes an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
first year. (Story on page 70.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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Here’s one way 
to Look at it... 


It’s not a bad idea to delve into the future 
of your heating system. If your system is 
supplying inadequate, indefinite heat, you 
may be wasting valuable rationed fuel. 
It’s up to you: correct the cause—or con- 
tinue the discomfort. 


A simple matter of modernization with the 
Webster Moderator System and Webster 
Automatic Controls—and you'll see a 
completely different picture ...A heating 
system that supplies heat when you want 
it, where you want it, and in the amount 
necessary for health and comfort. 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating you get adequate, uniform 
temperatures at all times. No overheating. 
No underheating. No costly waste of ra- 
tioned fuel. Steam delivery to each radiator 
is automatically “Controlled-by-the-wea- 
ther” to agree with every change in out- 
door temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... A book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies—before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Dept. NS-9. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Pgs 
CONTROL AUTOMATIC 






Fete Heating 
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“NO AIR-CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER 
THAN ITS AIR DISTRIBUTION”. 


When large volumes of conditioned air are forced 
into a room, drafts occur— unless ANEMOSTATS 
are used. The patented ANEMOSTAT is an air- 
diffusing device without moving parts. It is easily 
installed on any air-conditioning, ventilating, or 
hot-air heating system. It assures draftless distri- 
bution of any volume of cooled or heated air at 
any velocity. 


During the last 25 years more than 50,000 instal- 
lations throughout the world have proven that 
efficient air-distribution is synonymous with ANE- 
MOSTAT—the “business-end” of air-conditioning. 


HERE IS HOW IT WORKS 


The ANEMOSTAT diffuser creates a series of air 
currents flowing away from the device in planes or 
blankets at scientifically correct angles. In addi- 
tion, the ANEMOSTAT creates a series of counter- 
currents of room-air which are siphoned into the 
diffuser and mixed with the incoming air streams. 
Thus, 35% of the room air is mixed with the in- 
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coming cooled or heated air before the latter is 
discharged into the room. This action is the any 
true “Aspiration”—and it © ' 

is exclusive with ANE- 
MOSTAT! No drafts! 


This air-mixing action 
within the ANEMOSTAT 
establishes the required 
room-temperature at a 
point well above the xis 
breathing level—so no blasts of cold or hot “4 are 
encountered by occupants. Higher temperature 
differentials are thereby possible . . . resulting in 
smaller volumes of air requiring conditioning. 





Pee] 


Higher air-velocities may be employed with ANE- 
MOSTAT because of its draftless diffusion, so 
smaller ducts and simplification of duct layouts 


' naturally follow. Yes, ANEMOSTAT is the “busi- 


ness-end” of air conditioning! 
* 


Write today for Bulletin which gives you full 
details. There's no obligation! 


al > 





ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








Members Gone, Club Goes On 


Army service following graduation 
from Chicago’s Roosevelt High School 
threatened to break up a club known as 
Los Hidalgos to which a group of 18 
Albany Park boys belonged. As mem- 
bers of the armed forces, the boys were 
sent to various parts of the country and 
globe. But the boys’ parents decided to 
keep the club alive and this they have 
done by holding Los Hidalgos meetings 
at which they read letters from their 
boys, keep a scrapbook of their careers 
in the services and collect dues to buy 
them goodies. When the boys come 
homie, they'll find their club intact and 
waiting for them. 


"Here's Your High School” 


In Evanston, Ill., a profusely illus- 
trated 28 page booklet entitled “Here’s 
Your High School” has been issued as 
a project of the P.-T.A. Conceived, 
planned and completely prepared by a 
committee of parents, this message from 
parents to parents covers the activities 
and program of the Evanston Township 
High School and the opportunities for 
youth which they present. 

Besides giving in brief paragraphs the 
pertinent facts about the school plant, 
the booklet describes and pictures the 
school’s electives which pupils enjoy, 
the social affairs in which every pupil 
participates and the courses which pre- 
pare girls for home or a career. It de- 
scribes the 12 administrative units, each 
with a homeroom and director, a unique 
vstem, under which there are from 250 
to 325 pupils in each unit, and which 
combines the advantages of a large and 
a small school. 

The 50 or more clubs covering a wide 
variety of pupil interests, the vocational 
guidance program, the various commu- 
nity services rendered by pupils, the 
annual spring music festival, the school 
publications, the physical fitness program 
and opportunities for fun are all pictured 
and described in a way that is bound to 
stimulate pride in all Evanstonians. 

Edwin H.-Shanks is the editor. Dr. 
Francis L. Bacon is the principal of the 
school. 


News Bulletin for Parents 


Parents in University City, Mo., will 
receive from time to time during the 
coming year a four page printed news 
bulletin entitled “University City 
Schools,” published by the board of 
education. 

Supt. Worth McClure, editor, in the 
first issue gives its purpose as that of 
“furthering that mutual understanding 
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between home and school which is a 
requisite for the wholesome development 
of childhood and youth and for the best 
results from school instruction.” 

The first issue contains news about a 
new school bond issue and what it will 
mean to the school system; information 
regarding a new corrective speech course 
to start in the fall; stories about a study 
of left-handedness in pypils, about the 
dental examination program ‘and _ the 
way in which the spread of ringworm 
of the scalp was checked by the school 
medical department. There are items 
of interest about individual schools, 
teachers who have been elected to office 
in educational and civic organizations 
and other items of personal news. 

All in all, the bulletin is an excellent 
example of an effective means for build- 
ing good public relations between school 
and community. 


School Committees Help 


There’s great activity in the Denver 
elementary school field. A book com- 
mittee has compiled a list of 120 chil- 
dren’s books from kindergarten to sixth 
grade level. A parent-teacher committee 
is preparing a series of bulletins pictur- 
ing what happens to children from pre- 
school through sixth grade. Another 
committee is working upon a system for 
reporting to parents. 


These activities are being initiated and 
promoted by the elementary school com- 
mittee on instruction and the committee 
of 80 of the elementary schools. The 
latter includes one teacher and the prin- 
cipal from each school. It brings current 
matters before elementary school workers 
and brings to the committee on instruc- 
tion, problems needing study and action. 

The committee on instruction consists 
of 12 teachers and four principals se 
lected at random from the committee of 
80. Its functions for the year 1945-46 
are described as follows: acting as leaders 
in elementary school groups, helping 
solve school problems, acting as a de- 
liberative body, promoting emphasis in 


some instructional area, helping commit 
tees with special problems, guiding the 
yin ir of teaching units at par 
“ticular grade levels, helping define objec: 
‘tives for. the elementary Isj promo: 
ing the preparation of guides for reading 
arithmetic and social understandings. 


Kindergarten Guidance Form 
Supt. M. N. Todd of Lawrenceville, 


alll., reports success with a kindergarten 


guidance sheet which is used in dupli 
cate both as a school record and as a 
report to parents when a child has com- 
pleted the junior kindergarten. 


The form is a four page folder which 
attempts individual appraisal of social! 
development, physical development and 
muscular coordination, mental develop 
ment, emotional development and nerve 
control, degree of nervous tension, cour 
tesy, language and progress in a detailed 
series of school skills. 

The Todd kindergarten guidance 
form has proved to be popular in Law 
renceville and is attracting increasing 
attention from other school systems. The 
superintendent will be happy to furnish 
a copy to any teacher, principal or 
superintendent who may be interested. 


Novel Safety Calendars 


A novel feature of the safety educa 
tion program in Boston public schools 
is the school safety calendar, developed 
by Frederick J. Gillis, assistant superin- 
tendent, which has been effective in 
stimulating pupil interest in safety. 

Calendars are distributed to each class- 
room -in elementary, intermediate. and 
high schools—3000 of them. They orig- 
inally carry no illustrative material; that 
comes later. Pupils choose individual 
safety themes and later design and pre 
pare appropriate pictures. Selection is 
made of those best suited for insertion 
in the calendars, which measure 15 by 
22° inches; the picture size is 9 by 12 
inches. * 

Pictures are changed © periodically, 
sometimes weekly, occasionally daily. 
Classroom safety talks are on subjects 
shown in the calendar illustrations. Pu- 
pil response has been enthusiastic. 

“This cooperative project,” says Doc- 
tor Gillis, “provides motivation for 
safety education activities, aids in de- 
veloping sportsmanlike conduct and 
offers an effective outlet for creative 
abilities of boys and girls.” 

The, calendars were prepared through 
the coopefation of the Boston school 
safety council and the department of 
manual arts and were printed by pupils 
of one of the city’s largest high schools. 
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You can write 





DDRESSOGRAPH is the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once the information is on Addressograph 
plates, you can write it again and again at a speed of 
5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puts information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
routine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
of office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 


The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 


Sa ddress 








low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 


Addressograph now serves most of the country’s 
largest businesses—helps thousands of small com- 
panies to operate efficiently. 


Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods—how you can make sav- 
ings now which will multiply during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


essograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Muitigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph .Multigraph Corporation 
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How to Keep Inventories 


Question: In a school of 1000 elementary 
and high school pupils, how are satisfactory 
inventories made and kept up to date?7— 
C.K.T., Mo. 

Answer: An inventory system is best 
kept through the use of a card system, 
utilizing one card for each item of equip- 
ment and filing cards alphabetically by 
school building and department. Sub- 
divisions may be made by type of equip- 
ment for items which are numerous. 
The card should provide space for the 
name of the article, information as to 
the source and date of acquisition, rec- 
ord of location and transfers, cost,’ de- 
preciation, space for periodic checking 
and for any other information consid- 
ered desirable. 

A careful and complete inventory of 
all equipment is the first step in devel- 
oping a continuing inventory. For pur- 
poses of positive identification, each item 
should be given a serial number. This 
number can be painted, stenciled, die 
cut or mounted through use of metal 
plates, permanently fixed. 

The continuing inventory record 
should be considered as a subsidiary 
ledger controlled by the property ac- 
count in the general ledger. Corre- 
sponding debit and credit entries should 
be made in the general ledger when 
cards are added, transferred or retired. 

Provision should be made for periodic 
checking to ensure continuing accuracy 
in the inventory record, as well as to 
check on any losses that may occur. 

An inventory record of supplies and 
textbooks may be maintained by similar 
procedures.—Ratpu L. Mutter. 


What Work Experience? 


Question: What kind of-.work experience 
should be provided for hig school pupils?— 
A.J.H., Vt. ne 

Answer: For high sck®@] pupils 
work experience opportunities Yhould be 
sufficiently varied so that each pupil who 
works may do so at a job suited to his 
physical ability, his interest, his aptitude 
and his school time schedule. The work 
should be such that he has an oppor- 
tunity in it to exercise initiative and to 
develop a sense of responsibility as well 
as acquire essential skills. 

Work experience may be for pay or 
without it, may be in school or out and 


may be related to the pupil’s school 
course or not. In any case the pupil 
should be able to appreciate that the 
work which he does is socially signifi- 
cant. He should be able to feel that 
when he does his work well he is-render- 
ing a service which is needed by society 
and is fulfilling one of the obligations 
of democratic citizenship—Herotp C. 


Hunt. 
Shall Trouble-Maker Be Kept? 


Question: How can the superintendent keep 
from dismissing the janitor and the bus driver 
(where one person holds the two jobs) when 
he continually wants to have complete au- 
thority and keeps trying to stir up trouble by 
saying various things that do not amount to 
anything? Should he have as much salary as 
the high school teachers? —J.L.B., Kan. 

Answer: Desire for power and a 
fancy for small talk are common failings 
but they are not ordinarily regarded as 
sufficient cause for dismissal. Under 
most salary policies the high school 
teachers receive higher salaries than do 
either janitors or bus drivers—Lere M. 
THURSTON. 


Dancing as a School Activity 


Question: How should dancing at school 
events and as a school activity be handled? 
The board of education and many citizens ap- 
prove of dancing in the school but the ma- 
jority of church members do not. Our town 
has a population of 800 and we are near an 
Army camp.—R.B.J., Mo. 

Answer: It is far better for a com- 
munity to provide an acceptable super- 
vised place for dancing than to force 
young people into jukebox joints and 
honky-tonks. In hundreds of communi- 
ties, the school has accepted responsibility 
inasmuch as the school building has 
proved the logical place for a supervised 
program. General acceptance of the 
plan in the more rigid communities may 
be worked out through community edu- 
cation and enlightenment and such edu- 
cation may be supported by obtaining 
endorsements from the highest authori- 
ties in education, civic life and many 
religious denominations. 

In providing for a project of this kind, 
school administrators have observed va- 
rious precautions: The project has been 
initiated after community planning, with 
school authorities taking the lead be- 
cause of their responsibility for the 
building. A carefully planned system 


of adult chaperoning has been set up 
and care exercised to prevent the dances 
from becoming “public” dances in which 
the acceptable school standards are not 
respected, that is, the dances are con- 
sidered as “invitation” affairs. 

In one school the board of education, 
after receiving a request from the 
P.-T. A., approved the organization of 
a student “social club” under faculty- 
parent supervision. A register .of the 
time of arrival and departure of all pu- 
pils was kept and parents were advised 
that this register was available for their 
inspection at any time. Provision was 
made for serving light refreshments so 
that the group would not drift away. 

All “profit” motive should be removed 
from such activity. Careful organization 
and strict supervision will eliminate 
many incipient complaints. The or- 
ganization of such a project is in line 
with the best educational practices.— 
Freperick J. Morritt. 


Religious Education Program 


Question: We are experiencing a movement 
for weekday religious education. Although | 
favor it, | am at a loss as to how it should be 
handled. We have a grade enrollment of 350 
and a high school enrollment of 300. To what 
extent do schools cooperate in religious edu- 
cation? Are classes held at school or at the 
churches? Who does the teaching?—R.J.S., 
Wyo. 

Answer: I agree with Edward O. 
Sisson in the June issue of The Nation’s 
ScHoots that teaching religion in the 
public schools is “playing with fire.” 
Should, however, a board of education 
approve a plan for weekday religious 
education, complications are best avoided 
under a program of released time. 

This is an arrangement whereby re- 
ligious organizations deal directly with 
the parents, the school authorities ar- 
ranging only to dismiss pupils for re- 
ligious education on the written request 
of the parents. Since the effectiveness of 
the religious instruction depends upon 
close relations between the home and 
the church school, the burden of check- 
ing and maintaining attendance should 
rest solely with the church school and 
not with the public school. 

Indeed, experience has shown that the 
intervention of the public school puts 
the school in the unhappy position of 
becoming either a policeman or a recruit- 
ing agent. Both are of doubtful legality. 
The teachers should, of course, be pro- 
vided by the churches—V. T. THayer. 


Advantages of Teaching 


Question: How can you interest recent out- 
standing graduates in teaching when salaries 
are low and the teachers’ professional status 
is about equal to that of a beauty parlor 
operator or a typist? —J.C.B., Ohio. 

Answer: Teaching should be pre- 
sented as a highly valuable experience 
for young women who are looking for- 
ward to homes of their own. The fact 
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ENDS ODOR PROBLEMS — Now, your school can be kept 
free from objectionable odors of every sort by a product 
of scientific merit and proved effectiveness — airkem 
Chlorophyll Air Freshener. It overcomes occupancy odors, 
cloakroom and lockerroom odors, cooking and laboratory 
odors, toilet odors, etc., with the action of activated 
chlorophyll. 


FRESHENS INDOOR AIR — Chlorophyll, as you know, is 
one of Nature’s important elements for freshening air in 
woods and meadows, making it stimulating and enjoy- 
able to breathe. airkem, too, is not just a deodorant, — it 


actually produces a fresh air effect indoors! 


PROVED IN SERVICE — airkem is already widely used in 
hospitals, war plants, cafeterias, hotels. New York’s great 
Roxy Theater is a regular user, also Washington’s world 
famed Mayflower Hotel. Companies with great research 
laboratories have adopted it. 


EASY TO USE — Application of airkem is simple. Just 
pull up the wick of the easy-to-use pint bottles, and 


airkem evaporates into the air to end odor problems 
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wherever they exist. For wall mounting, unobtrusive, tam- 
perproof cabinets are available at low cost. You can give 
airkem a trial for less than $2.00, and 
refills may cost as little as 65 cents. If 
your school supply distributor has not yet 
received his stock, mail coupon. 


Airkem Bottle and Cabinet 


W. H. WHEELER, INC. 
234 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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| Please send me more information and prices on AIRKEM Chloro- 
phyll Air Freshener; also name of nearest dealer. 
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W. H.Wheeler, Inc. 


~ 234 East 46th Street 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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that a competent teacher does not need 
to fear unemployment and enjoys an in 
fluential position in a community should 
be stressed. The value of regular vaca. 
tions should be mentioned, with em- 
phasis on the opportunities for new ex- 
periences through work and travel in 
vacation periods. 

It should be admitted that teachers’ 
salaries are relatively low as compared 
with the incomes of other professions. 
Students should be told, however, of the 
advantages of continued employment 
and the retirement privileges available 
to teachers. In fact, a strong case can 
be made for the conclusion that well 
prepared teachers enjoy substantial finan- 
cial advantages over the majority of 
other workers.—]. B. Epmonpson. 


Utilizing the Noon Hour 


Question: How can you make the noon hour 
useful and fruitful and not merely a period to 
be killed as painlessly as possible?—J.C.B., 
Ohio. — 

Answer: The noon lunch situation 
in most schools offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for health and social ‘develop- 
ment. Pupils, teachers and sometimes 
parents can divide up responsibilities for 
preparing, serving, clearing-up of lunch 
and grouping of those who will eat to- 
gether. We talk much about providing 
children “life experiences” and “work 
opportunities.” Here is one made to 
order. Eating should be a pleasant but 
not a boisterous experience in a com- 
fortable attractive place. It is desirable 
to have reasonable standards of conduct 
that encourage sociability but not boister- 
ousness. 


A planned program following lunch 
would vary through the year and in 
accordance with weather and physical 
facilities. It might include group sing- 
ing, story telling, reading aloud, group 
games, programs, club meetings and just 
visiting. Movies and social dancing are 
possible and provided for in many larger 
schools. 

It is to be noted that noon lunch, 
which is pleasant for the teacher, is as 
important as a pleasant mealtime for 
parents and children—S. M. Browne tt. 


Parental Approval for Courses 


Question: How can you provide for regis- 
tration in and outlining of the four year 
course of study in grades 9 through 12 so that 
each individual pupil will have a fairly defi- 
nite plan to follow which is definitely ap- 
proved by parents (in writing)? We seem to 
have some difficulty in getting the parents’ 
written approval. | should like to know the 
plan used in some of the Class C high schools. 
—A.H.N., Mich. 


Answer: Few schools provide an 
educational plan that requires the writ- 


| ten approval of parents. The East Lan- 


sing High School, East Lansing, Mich., 


does use this plan, however. Simple 


| forms are used which are signed by the 


parents and placed in the personnel file 
for the pupil.—Crair Taytor. 
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FOR THE STRENUOUS SERVICE demanded by 
modern school transportation you need a bus body 
that can take the hard riding of lively youngsters, 
yet give maximum comfort, convenience and 
good appearance with economy. A Hicks Arch- 
Bilt body gives you all these and more. 

Hicks Arch-Bilt all steel bodies are built for com- 
fort, economy of operation and rugged durability 
that means long years of service with MAXIMUM 
SAFETY at MINIMUM COST. Patented Arch- 
Bilt construction gives great flexibility for the 
roughest roads, combined with strength to hold up 
under severe load strains and withstand excessive 
impact. Many Hicks bodies are still in active service 
after 15 years of continuous operation. 

In addition to the features pictured here, each 
Hicks school bus body provides circulated air venti- 
lation, comfortable seating, safety glass in windows 
and doors, adequate insulation and required safety 
lights and signals. Pre-priming of individual parts 
prevents corrosion or rusting of unpainted joints 
and other covered areas. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Be ready for winter! Order your school bus bodies 
now! Our distributor in your area will gladly help 
you obtain reasonable delivery. 


Write today for prices and complete information. 


HICKS BODY SALES CO. 


405 INDIANAPOLIS AVE. 
LEBANON, INDIANA. U. S. A. 
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HICKS ARCH-BILT 


ALL STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
INCLUDE AS STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT MANY SAFETY AND ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTING FEATURES 


CONSTRUCTION 

The Hicks patented one-piece 
Arch Bow and Post forms the 
basic structural unit of all Hicks 
bodies. This assembly will resist 
tremendous stress from angle 
and absorb excessive shock with- 
out distortion. 
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FULL DRIVER VISION 


Blind spots for the driver have 
been reduced to a minimum in 
Hicks front end construction. The 
large windshield with ss 


| safety glass offers un 
vision. 





COMFORTABLE SEATING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Seating in —< bodies is well 
and will handle the max- 

imum number of pupils without 
. Individual seats 

and durable. 





DOUBLE ENTRANCE STEPS 


The double entrance step with 
the non-slip tread has steel assist 
handle extending down within the 
reach of even the smallest pupil. 





Here’s Why 


the Trend is 


to GAS 
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The cOngiquing trend of many years past toward 
the use of Gas and modern Gas equipment for all 
large scale cooking operations is based on sound 
thinking and practical experience. Gas and mod- 
ern Gas equipment are superbly fitted for the job. 

Gas is fast—a quality that is valued where many 
meals have to be prepared in a short time. Gas is 
completely automatic—of help in preparing meals 
with greater nutritive value, where timing and 
temperatures can be gauged exactly and nothing 
left to guesswork. Gas is economical—permitting 
large unit and overall savings. Gas is clean—it 
helps save time otherwise spent in scouring utensils 


and gives you the satisfaction of knowing that 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS! 


“r 


Commercial Cooking 


meals are prepared in spotless conditions. 

Be certain to consult the Commercial Represent- 
ative of your local Gas Company when it comes 
time to plan on new kitchens or remodeling, post- 
war. It will pay you in the best cooking service 


obtainable. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





GAS 


THE reeno IS TZ 
FOR ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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GARLAND Restaurant 
Gas Range No. 83 
Siz Open Top Burners, Two 
Ovens, Broiler and Griddle 





GARLAND Restaurant Gas 


LOOK AT THE QUALITY— 
THEN GET THE PRICE! pomeptanthd iy sag 





mr ay 


Here is value you expect from the leader! These 
i Garland restaurant gas ranges save time because 
they are designed for convenience. They give better 
cooking results because they are engineered with 
advanced features. And at 
their low price, they soon pay 


nt- 





cs for themselves through sav- roeas~ novice a 
mi ings in operating costs. Proof aii. 
| again that you can’t beat a Btn 
- atugs ° Garland/..Write us now for eaten ander 
full information. 


LEADER IN COMMERCIAL 
GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 


GARLAND 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 31, Michigan 
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SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 


Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, ARCHITECT, HARRISON, N. Y. 


(Junior-Senior High School) 


I wish to take this opportunity, now that the similar project, I sincerely hope that you may 
Junior-Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has be the successful bidder and that I may have 
been completed, of expressing my appreciation the opportunity of renewing the pleasant rela- 
of the business-like way in which your firm tions that have existed throughout the entire 
carried thru this half million dollar project. construction of this school. 

I can assure you that should I have another (Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Washington ~- Brooklyn + Pemberton, N.J. + Atlanta Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








\imeograph 


du plicator 











MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd, Torts 
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Correction 


N AN editorial entitled “Tax Limitation Unwise” 

appearing in the June issue of The Nartion’s 
ScHooLs it was stated that George Washington Rob- 
nett of Chicago was the active paid executive of Mr. 
Gannett’s Committee for Constitutional Government. 
This information was derived from news sources 
found to be highly reliable in the past and was printed 
in good faith. 

In a letter dated July 2, Mr. George Washington 
Robnett informs us that “I do not now, nor have I ever 
had any connection with the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government. There just isn’t any relationship— 
and never has been.” 

We deeply regret that Mr. Robnett’s relations to the 
Committee for Constitutional Government were unin- 
tentionally misrepresented and are glad to present this 
correction. 

Mr. Robnett states further that “ . . . the reference 
to me in relation to ‘Under Cover’ is just as objection- 
able for the reason that it is a completely unreliable 
book and I expect to establish it in court.” 


Freedom of Choice 


EW laymen or members of the teaching profession 

question the desirability of professional organiza- 
tion as a means for improving professional status, de- 
veloping a group ethic and fighting for the constant 
improvement of public education. There is no great 
unanimity with respect to the specific form such or- 
ganization should take. 

A large professional cleavage exists between public 
and nonpublic schools, between elementary and _sec- 
ondary education at community level and advanced 
education at state level. There are further interest dif- 
ferences based on subject matter, such as physical, voca- 
tional and language education. Even stronger differ- 
ences exist between those who favor a professional 
organization that is theoretically at least independent of 
other agencies and those who believe that the teaching 
profession should be affiliated with worker groups. 

Many administrators believe themselves to be an 
interest group apart from teachers with independent 
organization needs. Large groups of teachers feel that 
professional association with administrators generally 
means organization control by the administrator. For 
many years in the past (and possibly again in the fu- 
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ture) there was considerable impetus for organization 
solely on the basis of method. 

Whether a single uniform national organization of 
the teaching profession in the United States is desirable 
or in the best interests of public education is and will 
long remain a moot question. There are many argu- 
ments in favor of it and just as valid reasons against it. 

Regardless of individual attitude toward a single or 
a multiple organization of professional interests several 
factors need careful consideration. In the currently 
keen struggle among different organizational groups 
for power, certain fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic procedure should not be slighted. Teachers 
should not be coerced or bludgeoned into membership. 
It is the civil right of every teacher to decide without 
administrative pressure whether he desires to join or 
to refrain from joining a professional group. If he de- 
cides to join it is just as much his inherent right to 
determine which of several competing professional 
agencies will best serve his purpose. 

It is doubtful whether any public school system has 
the legal right to establish a mandatory check-off sys- 
tem for professional dues on either a community, state 
or national basis. Legal review of this practice might 
be helpful. Administrators and teachers should bear 
in mind that their struggle to obtain greater safeguard- 
ing and exercise of civil liberties for teachers should 
also include the right of teachers to make free indi- 
vidual choices. It is not consistent to expect that 
greater consideration will be shown the teaching pro- 
fession by the public than certain segments of the 
profession show its own members. 


The “Esquire” Decision 


ORE than a year ago the Postmaster General of 
M the United States barred the magazine Esquire 
from using second-class mailing privileges. The pub- 
lication was barred not for being obscene but because 
the Postmaster General thought its purpose was to 
publish articles and illustrations described as “in that 
obscure and treacherous borderland zone where the 
average person hesitates to find them technically ob- 
scene but still may see ample proof that they are 
morally improper and not for the public good.” 

Barring Esquire from second-class mail privileges 
added half a million a year to production costs because 
the magazine could still be mailed at a higher but 
competitively prohibitive rate. 








On June 4, 1945, Associate Justice Thurman Arnold 
read a decision against the Postmaster General in the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia. Since this decision is extremely significant 
with respect to the question of censorship and of sup- 
pression of publications by governmental agencies it 
should be of more than passing interest to the teaching 
profession. After reviewing the facts, Associate Justice 
Thurman Arnold held that the second-class mail right 
is not one that can be withdrawn from a publication 
because the Postmaster General thinks it does not con- 
form to his notion of the public good. 


In part, Justice Arnold stated even more emphatically 
that: “The second-class mailing rate is conceived by the 
Post Office to be an award for resisting the temptation 
to publish material which offends persons of refine- 
ment. 

“But mail service is not a special privilege. It is a 
highway over which all business must travel. The rates 
charged on this highway must not discriminate be- 
tween competing businesses of the same kind. If the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were delegated the 
power to give lower rates to such manufacturers as in 
its judgment were contributing to the public good the 
exercise of that power would be clearly unconstitu- 
tional. Such a situation would involve freedom of 
speech as well. 


“Little more need be said to decide this case. Never- 
theless, since we hope that this is the last time that a 
government agency will attempt to compel the ac- 
ceptance of its literacy or moral standards relating to 
material admittedly not obscene . . . we believe that 
the Post Office officials should experience a feeling of 
relief if they are limited to the more prosaic function of 
seeing to it that ‘neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from their ap- 
pointed rounds.’ 

Reversed and Remanded.” 

The value of calm judicial review over the natural 
inclinations of governmental executive officers at times 
to misconstrue their responsibilities and to substitute 
personal prejudices and judgments for law has again 
been ably demonstrated. 


Science Reading 
. D. RADCLIFF has rendered valuable service 


to secondary and advanced education as well as to 
the general public by making available in popularized 
form the outstanding scientific discoveries of the year. 
The vehicle is the fourth “Science Yearbook” (Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Inc.) and the material is repro- 
duced from magazine articles and books published 
during the preceding year. 

The presentation is divided into four parts: the first 
10 articles are concerned with advances in medicine; 
the second part describes nine significant contributions 
in physics and chemistry; the third section with five 
promises and developments in aviation, and the fourth 


part offers four contributions in geology and bird life. 
The appeal to adolescents as well as to adults is so 
great that it will probably be one of the first library 


volumes worn out from constant and exciting use. 


Localism in Vermont 
DUCATION had been considered legally as a 


state function even before the adoption of the 
federal constitution. Educational programs were le- 
gally authorized by the colonial assemblies. The 
authority to organize, administer and appraise the 
educational program has been delegated to quasi- 
corporations better known as school districts. Contin- 
ued exercise of administrative authority by communi- 
ties in some states has created the belief that the district 
power is inherent and not subject to review, limitation 
or change by state authority. An example of extreme 
localism and decentralization of state education author- 
ity has just arisen in Vermont. 


The American Civil Liberties Union recently pro- 
tested to Ralph E. Noble, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, against the practice of sectarian teachings in cer- 
tain rural schools. The commissioner replied that 
under existing state laws the state authority has no 
control over the practices of local school districts. If 
the action of the commissioner is sustained legally, 
Vermont will present the widest expression of localism 
and the weakest expression of state education authority 
in the nation. 


“With No Strings Attached” 


N THE 1945 Inglis Lecture before the Harvard 

Teachers’ Association, “The Réle of the Federal 
Government in Education,” Dr. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, presented 
a plan for federal-state relationships in education. 


Doctor Zook. recognizes that the federal interest and 
participation ‘in education raise a difficult and serious 
problem. He warmly admits that the highly desirable 
principle of state-local control of the education func- 
tion, including legal provision for the individual to 
differ through establishing private or protest schools, 
is most deeply rooted in American thinking. While 
stating that federal legal control of public education 
would be difficult without specific constitutional 
changes, he realistically recognizes the tremendous 
power inherent in finance and in.continuing cash 
appropriations. 

After developing his opinion that active federal in- 
terest and extensive financial support are necessary for 
the welfare of education in the United States, Doctor 
Zook advocates a continuing annual appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for equalizing opportunities among states 
through general appropriations and scholarship aids 
to permit needy and gifted individuals to attend sec- 
ondary schools and universities. 

A second annual short-time postwar appropriation 
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of $500,000,000 for libraries and school buildings is also 
recommended. The grand total of one billion dollars 
annually is in line with the recommendations of 
finance specialists for a long-term balanced program 
of proportional community-state-federal support of 
public education. 

In Doctor Zook’s opinion all federal appropriations 
for education should be made to the states “with no 
strings attached” except for “suitable audits and other 
reports on expenditures.” He believes that the federal 
government “should refrain from exercising any con- 
trol over education in states and localities except that 
which is required to implement the provisions of the 
United States Constitution—equitable distribution—for 
the support of white and Negro schools... .” He 
further advocates that “. . . the long-time support of 
privately controlled schools and colleges from public 
funds should . . . be fought out at state level.” 

Doctor Zook has made a contribution in developing 
the theory, practice and, in his opinion, desirable rela- 
tions of the federal government to public education. 
Few question the need for federal support to public 
education. Only a few can bring themselves to believe 
that it is possible or even desirable for the federal gov- 
ernment to present a billion dollars annually to the 
states without control or general direction of expendi- 
ture. To expect the federal government to make no 
provision for improvement of public education when 
appropriating these huge sums is to depart from re- 
ality and to misjudge the intelligence of our govern- 
mental representatives. It represents some wishful 
thinking in which educators are much too prone to 
indulge. 

There is also a strange inconsistency in Doctor 
Zook’s recommendations. He would refrain from hav- 
ing the federal government exercise any control except 
“to implement the provisions of the United States 
Constitution,” which he carefully limits to the four- 
teenth amendment or provisions for fair educational 
opportunity for Negroes. He appears to forget that 
the Constitution also contains the first amendment 
that states: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” 

Like the fourteenth amendment this provision 
against giving aid, recognition or special comfort to 
any aspect of organized sectarianism is well buttressed 
by Supreme Court decisions and by further statutory 
enactments by the Congress, including the gift of 
public lands, the territorial acts of 1900 governing edu- 
cation, the Indian school statutes and the Smith-Hughes 
Act. 

The depression and postwar provisions for tuition 
payments to nonpublic schools have not yet been 
tested in the courts. 

This generous gesture to allow the states to fight 
out the increasingly hot issue of divided school support 
for private and sectarian schools and colleges is an 
attempt at compromise or evasion rather than a con- 
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sistent willingness to face all constitutional provisions. 
The real problem with respect to public education 
is to recognize that adequate exercise of the education 
function demands the satisfaction of interrelated com- 
munity, state and federal needs and that all branches 
of government should contribute proportionately to 
that need. The federal government will continue to 
and should define conditions under which its funds are 
spent. Federal funds should be used’ for the improve- 
ment of the educational process and not merely for 
the maintenance of current and frequently inefficient 
administrative structure and teaching practices. 


Bus Transportation 


HE motor bus will play an increasingly important 
part in the improvement of nonurban public edu- 
cation during the postwar years. As each of the re- 
maining 25 district states reorganize their local edu- 
cational structure into more effective and larger 
community secondary school attendance districts, the 
registration at these secondary centers may be expected 
to increase heavily. The improved community second- 
ary school with a broad and flexible curriculum ad- 
justed to individual needs instead of-planned primarily 
for college and university preparation will attract many 
more rural youths than were enrolled before the war. 
Secondary school attendance is still weakest in rural 
areas. Increased secondary membership means increased 
transportation demands or an estimated doubling of 
current daily school bus mileage within the next 
decade. As the community and neighborhood schools 
supersede the central school so dominant in prewar 
reorganization, elementary transportation may decline 
somewhat. This decline will be more than offset by 
the greater demand for buses for secondary schools. 

In addition to regular daily transportation to and 
from school, the bus will also play an important part 
in enriching and diversifying the secondary school 
program through use in state, regional and national 
educational excursions which promise to be popular 
in the all-year school of the near future. Instead of 
being idle during the long summer vacation period, the 
school bus will be the reasonable means whereby 
youths may become better acquainted with their coun- 
try and its resources. The new program will mean 
twelve months’ use of every bus. 

The expanded learning program made possible by 
flexible bus transportation also foreshadows ‘increased 
ownership and operation of buses by school districts. 
Private ownership and operation may have been desir- 
able during the pioneering period but the need for 
continuous use, the importance of safety, the recogni- 
tion of the daily bus trip and educational excursions 
as an aspect of the expanded instructional program, all 
combine to indicate the desirability, for school owner- 


ship and operation. 
Aw Toten 
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Fig. |—Size of miscellaneous dust and pollen particles. 


LECTROSTATIC air cleaning 
is playing an important part in 
our war effort and is destined to be- 
comé an even more important factor 
in the postwar world. Hundreds of 
installations of electrostatic air clean- 
ers in industrial plants, commercial 
buildings, laboratories, hospitals, res- 
taurants and food plants today effec- 
tively remove the dirt, dust, smoke 
and soot which cause high mainte- 
nance costs and create annoyance. 
The amount of dirt in the air of 
industrial cities is amazing. Dust 
particles fall at the rate of 1950 tons 


per square mile per year in Pitts- 
burgh, 1530 tons in Chicago, 1450 
tons in Baltimore and at comparable 
rates in other cities. The size of these 
air-borne dust particles is measured 
in terms of the micron, which is 
about 1/25,000 inch. 

Figure 1 shows a magnified version 
of the particle sizes of some of the 
commoner smokes, dusts and pollens. 
In looking at this illustration remem- 
ber that a 10 micron particle is as 
small as can be seen unaided. 

Unless air is in motion, particles 
larger than one micron tend to settle 
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Fig. 2—Sketch showing how electrostatic air cleaner operates. 
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from it. Since ventilation is air in 
motion, the particles it carries are of 
immediate interest. These range 
from heavy industrial dusts up to 
8000 microns down to tobacco smoke 
particles as small as 1/10 micron. 

Mechanical filters will remove the 
larger particles from the air but are 
practically useless in removing the 
very fine particles which are less than 
one micron in diameter and which 
make up from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the total. The only effective method 
of removing these very fine particles 
from an air stream is by electrostatic 
precipitation. 

This method has been used for 
many years to remove heavy indus- 
trial dusts, such as those caused by 
boiler stacks, smelters and cement 
mills, and is known as the Cottrell 
precipitation method. However, the 
high voltages used in these installa- 
tions, from 30,000 to 100,000 volts, 
cause such a high generation of 
ozone that the air thus treated is not 
safe for breathing purposes and, 
hence, not suitable for ventilating 
systems. 

An electrostatic air cleaner suitable 
for ventilating purposes and devel- 
oped by scientific research is designed 
to operate at voltages that generate 
so little ozone that its concentration 
is in the order of that found out of 
doors on a bright sunny day. 

Figure 2 shows the arrangement 
and principle of operation of this de- 
vice. Very fine tungsten wires are 
mounted a uniform distance apart 
on the raw air side of the cell bank. 
Between these are grounded rods. 
When 13,000 volts of direct current 
are applied to the wires, a strong 
electrostatic field is created. When 
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the air passes through this field, every ,. 
particle of foreign matter, regardless 
of the size or makeup, receives a 
positive charge. 

Within the next part of the cell, the 
collector plates, charged gwith 6000 
volts of direct curreng; collect the 
charged particles on the simple prin- 
ciple that unlike charges attract and 
so the positive charges are attracted to 
the negatively charged plates and 
grounded. More than 90 per cent of 
all particles, down to 1/10 micron in 


Fig. 3—Brick wall above air inlet 
in old part of building shows dirt 
streaks which electrostatic air 
cleaning would have obviated. 


size, are captured by this electric air 
cleaner, as contrasted to 15 or 20 per 
cent by previous methods. 

An electrostatic air cleaning instal- 
lation consists of a power pack to 
supply the high voltage of direct cur- 
rent and the cells with their ionizing 
and collection chambers. The collec- 
tion of dirt is periodically removed 
by simply washing down the collec- 
tor plates with a hose. 

Fig. 4—Classroom in old part of building showing dirt streaks on white A typical installation is found in 
wall above the radiators, resulting when air cleaning system is not used. the Leyden Community High Schoo! 


Ae pnt te sacs 


Fig. 5—After more than two years without cleaning, no dirt streaks copes, on the rough-plastered white 


wall above the air duct inlets or on the ceiling of the library in the Leyden High School new addition. 
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at Franklin Park, Ill., 13 miles north- 
west of Chicago’s business district. 
This school is situated in a rapidly 
growing industrial and railroad area, 
and in 1941 it was necessary to build 
an addition to the building which 
more than doubled its size. An elec- 
tronic air cleaner with a capacity of 
21,600 cubic feet per minute was in- 
stalled in this new addition to clean 
the ventilating air. Since the older 
part of the building is not equipped 
with this type of air cleaner, an ex- 
cellent comparison can be made be- 
tween the two. 

The Leyden School is located with- 
in three blocks of three railroads, all 
of which have yards within 1% miles 
of the school. There is heavy traffic 
on these roads with a resulting 
smoke nuisance. The air cleaner has 
kept the new addition remarkably 
clean. This part of the school is now 
considerably more than 2 years old, 
and it has not been necessary to clean 
the walls. This fact, together with 
the greater cleanliness of all fixtures 
has resulted in a material reduction 
in maintenance cost and in greater 
personal comfort for both faculty and 
pupils. 


No Dirt Above Wall Inlets 


To illustrate the effectiveness of the 
air cleaner, compare figure 5 with 
figures 3 and 4. Figure 5 shows the 
library’in the new part of the build- 
ing in which it will be noted that 
there are no streaks or dirt marks 
above any of the four wall inlets. 
Figure 3 shows a large warm air inlet 
in the gymnasium in the old part of 
the building where discoloration 
caused by air-borne dirt particles ap- 
pears on the wall and ceiling above 
the inlet. Figure 4 shows a com- 
mercial instruction room in the old 
part of the building with dark or 
dirty streaks above the radiators. 
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The Leyden Community High School, Franklin Park, Ill., has electrostatic air cleaning. 


The advantages of the air cleaner 
installation have been so marked 
that the school administrator feels 
that this type of ventilation is a 
“must” in new school building plans 

Since its introduction in 1937, this 
particular electrostatic air cleaner has 
been applied to a great variety of 
problems caused by the dust and dirt 
in ventilating systems. The follow- 
ing are typical illustrations of its use 
and advantages. In steel mills, power 
stations and substations, the air 
cleaner effectively reduces mainte- 
nance shutdowns caused by air-borne 
dirt in the ventilating systems of 
large rotating electrical machines. 


No Dirt—No Cleaning Problem 


In stores, offices and other com- 
mercial establishments, the dirt, dust, 
smoke and soot in the air soil the 
merchandise, make constant clean- 
ing and frequent redecorating neces- 
sary, damage valuable records in 
offices and create annoyance and 
discomfort in public gathering places. 


Tiny, unseen particles frequently 
cause the greatest damage and it is 
these that the electrostatic air cleaner 
eliminates from the air. 

In textile mills the electrostatic air 
cleaner is used to eliminate soot, 
smoke, dirt and dust during wind- 
ing, spinning, weaving and drying 
operations. These*microscopic par- 
ticles damage the yarn and fabric 
to such extent that as much as 15 
per cent of the total production has 
to be sold as an inferior product. 
Cleaning of the air has reduced soil- 
age losses to as low as from 4 to 6 
per cent. 

There can be no compromise with 
absolute cleanliness in hospitals, par- 
ticularly in the surgery and the lab- 
oratory. As a result, hospitals were 
among the first to adopt electronic 
air cleaning, which is installed in 





operating rooms, laboratories, wards 
and other locations to rid the air of 
bacteria-carrying dust particles, pol- 
lens and other types of atmospheric 
contamination which pass through 
ordinary mechanical filters. 

As its contribution to war-time 
production, electronic air cleaning 
is being used where precision engine 
parts, instruments and lenses are 
manufactured, inspected and assem- 
bled. Tiny, unseen abrasive and cor- 
rosive particles that damage super- 
finished surfaces cannot be removed 
by mechanical filters. By the newer 
method, they are taken out of the 
air thereby saving many costly re- 
jects. 


An added advantage, particularly 
in the new type of totally enclosed 
plant, is the saving effected by recir- 
culation of electronically cleaned air. 
Being far cleaner than outside air, 
it can be recirculated in a plant or 
department, thus relieving the air- 
conditioning and heating equipment 
of the load of conditioning a contin- 
ual flow of 100 per cent outside air. 
The result is lowered heating and 
air-conditioning costs. 


Production Speeded 
The cutting oil used in high speed 


machinery has created a dangerous 
hazard. It vaporizes, filling the air 
with mist which cuts down visibility 
and production efficiency. In addi- 
tion, it creates a fire hazard, leads to 
premature electrical insulation fail- 
ures and condenses and drips from 
overhead beams, lighting fixtures and 
pipes so as to make the working 
environment unpleasant. 

The electrostatic air cleaner is used 
to precipitate the oil mist at its source 
and not only eliminates these objec- 
tions but also recovers the cooling 
oil for re-use. Thus it adds one more 
important job to the many it is doing. 
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EMERGENCY TEACHER INSTITUTE Wins 
Approval in Detroit | 


WICE within the last five years, 

Detroit schools have delayed 
their fall opening because of in- 
fantile paralysis epidemics. Both 
times, however, teachers and other 
school employes reported at the regu- 
larly scheduled time and participated 
in an intensive in-service education 
program. Employes were paid even 
though pupils were not in school. 
In both instances the public’s re- 
action to this arrangement was favor- 
able because it was of obvious prac- 
tical value. 


Eight Day Program Planned 


The delayed opening of schools 
in September 1944 was decided upon 
only five days before children were 
scheduled to return to classes. This 
fact necessitated the rapid organiza- 
tion of an eight day program cover- 
ing the varied interests of the 10,000 
board of education employes. A plan- 
ning committee was appointed by 
the superintendent which agreed that 
the program should stress: (1) com- 
munity service, (2) home visitation, 
(3) understanding of children and 
(4) various teaching and survey tech- 
nics. 

On the opening day of school 13 
area conferences or institutes were 
held throughout the city. Each was 
attended by several hundred persons 
from different levels of instruction 
who taught in the same general geo- 
graphic area or community. The 
program pattern in each conference 
was based upon the broad areas or 
purposes outlined for the institute. 


During the first half of the morn- 
ing session, a prominent community 
leader spoke in answer to the ques- 
tion: What does the community ex- 
pect of the schools? A representative 
of the schools next addressed himself 
to the question: What community 
activities have been carried on in the 
schools during the last year? Follow- 
ing these talks, all present were as- 
signed to discussion groups, ranging 
in size from 20 to 50 members. 

Neither specific topics nor discus- 
sion leaders were assigned except for 
the suggestion that improved school- 
community relations was the theme 
for the day. Each group chose its 
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own chairman and the topic for dis- 
cussion was determined by group 
interest. 

The afternoon session of the area 
conference followed a similar pat- 
tern with the two afternoon speakers 
stressing technics of home visitation 
and community surveys. 


During the second and third days 
of the institute, special interest meet- 
ings were held based on grade level 
and on instructional, subject-matter 
and administrative interests. In most 
cases, these meetings were held in 
school buildings, but a radio station, 
the main library, the’ art museum 
and other community resources were 
used. 

The programs offered at these var- 
ious special interest institute meet- 
ings held to no set plan. They were 
planned by supervisors and commit- 
tees of teachers. Some provided out- 
standing authorities in the fields 
considered. Others included panel 
discussions of educational problems, 
reports on good teaching technics 
and demonstrations of visual and 
auditory materials. School bus driv- 
ers were given safety instruction, 
counselors discussed mutual prob- 
lems with business representatives 
and school principals made plans for 
conducting community surveys and 
home visitation. 


Varied Activities Undertaken , 


Two days of the second week were 
scheduled for the registration of ap- 
plicants for gasoline ration book A 
as the result of a special arrange- 
ment with local ration board authori- 
ties. The final three days of the 
second week not taken up with 
rationing registration were scheduled 
for home visitations, community sur- 
veys and the preparation of teaching 
plans by individual teachers. The 
program for these days was at the 
discretion of the respective princi- 
pals; thousands of home visits and 
many kinds of community surveys 


resulted. There was also time for 
school faculty meetings and for 
preparation of plans for classes con- 
vening on the following Monday. 

Parent reaction to the two weeks’ 
institute was good. Newspapers com- 
mented favorably on the home visi- 
tation plan. Public officials praised 
the speed, efficiency and value of 
the program. An evaluation was at- 
tempted by means of a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire submitted to 7000 
teachers and principals. 


Of the 70 per cent who returned 
the questionnaire, the majority con- 
sidered the entire institute program 
a valuable experience with practical ° 
benefits. Although nearly 40 per cent 
indicated that the mass meetings of 
the first three days and the indi- 
vidual and faculty activities of the 
second three days were about equally 
beneficial, teachers and_ principals 
rated the three days spent in their 
own schools during the second week 
as the most valuable part of the 
program. 


Large Groups Preferred 


Those in attendance at the area 
conferences favored large groups ad- 
dressed by speakers in preference to 
small discussion groups. This pref- 
erence must be considered in light 
of the lack of time available for 
planning discussion groups and the 
inability to assign discussion leaders 
to 150 groups on short notice. The 
demonstration of teaching materials 
and methods was considered by a 
large majority as the most valuable 
type of program activity. 

As conducted, the program was 
entirely adequate, purposeful and 
worth while. Most of those who 
participated in it believed that it 
would “be of greater benefit to chil- 
dren in the long run to use several 
days for an effective teacher insti- 
tute at the beginning of each school 
year rather than have children spend 
these days in regular school work.” 
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The Negro 
Needs Our Help 
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T IS unusual these days for a 
reader to pick up a journal, peri- 
‘ odical or any type of educational lit- 
erature without finding an article 
devoted to either postwar objectives, 
basic principles for inaugurating a 
new project or constructive planning 
which will assist mankind in devel- 
oping a better social, economic and 
political structure for the future. 

It is seldom, however, that one 
finds material devoted with a sincer- 
ity of purpose to the Negro popula- 
tion. 

In view of the negligence of the 
white race in meeting the problems 
of the Negro face-to-face, in develop- 
ing among all people an appreciative 
attitude toward and a civic under- 
standing of the issues confronting 
both races, the critical problems of 
the Negro loom up today almost as 
large as they were following the 
Civil War. 


Worthy Postwar Objectives 


If we assume that the meeting of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, held in New York City in 
May 1944, where representatives from 
every state intently discussed essen- 
tial peace-time goals, was indicative 
of the educational leadership of the 
nation for the future, we might con- 
clude rather modestly that the gen- 
eral point of view of the conference 
was one that should result in better 
relationships among the home, the 
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community, the school and every 
American child, irrespective of race, 
economic status or place of residence. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has cited’ in the field 
of postwar planning, the following 
objectives: , 

1. A peaceful world which pro- 
vides opportunity for security and 
freedom from fear for all. 

2. A truly democratic nation pro- 
viding opportunities for the best de- 
velopment of all. 

3. A wholesome community en- 
vironment that provides opportuni- 
ties for the physical, social and moral 
well-being of all. 

4. A system of education that pro- 
vides opportunities for all. 

5. A satisfying home and family 
life for all. 

If we accept these objectives, we 
shall first have to develop an attitude 
of honesty and courage and a respect 
for individuality. This is imperative 
in order that we may win the esteem 
and confidence of those with whom 
we live and on whose respect our 
happiness depends. 

Now that the European war is 
over and when the war with Japan 
is finished, an established order will 
either console mankind or deny it 
approbation. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were strongly possessed 


*Education for Victory, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., June 1944, Vol. 2, No. 24, p. 5. 


of the spirit of liberty but not the 
principle, for at a time when they 
were. determined not to be slaves 
themselves they employed ‘their 
power to enslave the rest of man- 
kind. 

Any governmental organization 
that develops as a result of nations 
or individuals meeting over a peace 
table will be held together by the 
bonds of reason only if a compro- 
mise of opinion is adopted. There 
can be no one way to the future hap- 
piness of the world. We will have to 
make our selection between demo- 
cratic freedom and progress and con- 
fusion and retardation. 

When every human being shares 
in the natural resources of the na- 
tion, then and only then can we 
rightfully aspire to the higher ideals 
of democracy. As Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson has so ably stated, “Let us be 
men instead of woodchucks, and the 
oak and the elm shall gladly serve 
us, though we sit in chairs of ivory 
on carpets of silk.” 


We Must Not Disappoint Them 


In the postwar period we as indi- 
viduals shall not be acting for our- 
selves alone but for the whole human 
race. With the eyes of millions of 
humiliated human beings already 
fixed upon us, looking with fervent 
hope for leadership and the creation 
of peace-time conditions which will 
prevent disillusionments like those 
which followed World War I, we 
must not commit an error which will 
keep us from producing the most 
good. 

In the interest of both the black 
and white races, a search for a plan 
that will show a sincere interest in 
the Negro’s welfare and an under- 
standing of his problems should be 
made. 

We have in America today some 
13,000,000 Negroes. Of this number, 
approximately 9,750,000 are in the 
South. It has been estimated that in 
1941 some 6,500,000 Negroes lived in 
southern rural areas. Works and 
Lesser state” that there is a double 
reason why the condition of southern 
rural Negroes is of great significance 
not merely to all the people of the 
South but to the entire nation. 

First, migration of Negroes out of 
the rural South and into the urban 
North, carrying with them their sub- 


*Works, George A., and Lesser, Simon O.: 
Rural America Today, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, June 1942, p. 339. 
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standard economic status, education 
and health, creates serious economic 
and cultural problems for the states 
and cities to which they go. 

Second, the development of the 
potentially rich southern region, 
which can contribute enormously to 
the prosperity of the nation, depends 
in large measure upon improvement 
of the education and general well- 
being of all its people, on the prin- 
ciples that all must advance together 
and that a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. There is no doubt 
but that the rural Negro is the 
“weakest link,” obviously as a result 
of conditions largely beyond his con- 
trol. 

If we add to these realities the facts 
that the South, with but one sixth of 
the nation’s school revenues, must 
support one third of the nation’s 
children; that the average per capita 
income for 1929-33 in the Northeast 
was $681, while in the South it was 
$252 and for the rural South even 
lower, we obtain a picture of the 
immensity of the problem before us. 


Status of Negro Teachers in South 


A typical example of the current 
status of the education and remu- 
neration of Negro teachers is re- 
vealed by looking at a single state 
of the Deep South. In Mississippi, 
where the population is approxi- 
mately half Negro and 55 per cent 
of the children of school age are 
Negroes, the committee on improve- 
ment of Negro education of the Mis- 
sissippi Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools reported* in 1940 
that, of the 5930 Negro teachers em- 
ployed in the state, only 600 were 
college graduates, only 2300 had any 
education above the high school level 
and that the average attainment of 
the remaining 3000 was estimated to 
be less than the eighth grade. 

For the biennium 1938-40, the com- 
mittee further reported, the state 
board of education set up a budget 
providing for salaries of $170 per 
year for Negro teachers, or about $28 
per month for six months. Hun- 
dreds of Negro teachers in the state 
were actually receiving only $125 for 
an entire school year. Further, this 
Mississippi association advocated that 
the minimum pay should range from 
$30 to $60 per month “for the crea- 
tion of a professional teaching body.” 





*Works, George A., and Lesser, Simon O.: 
Rural America Today. University of Chicago 
Press, June 1942, p. 345. 
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THE STATE CAN: 


1. Consider means of im- 
proving the curriculum in the 
Negro school. 

2. Consider means of pro- 
viding a more equitable distri- 
bution of salaries of Negro 
teachers as compared to that 
of white teachers. 

3. Consider means of pro- 
viding better tenure and retire- 
ment systems for Negro teach- 
ers. 

4. Consider provisions for 
graduate and professional in- 
struction. 

5. Provide a more equitable 
distribution of federal aid for 
general education in Negro 
public schools. 





THE COMMUNITY CAN: 


1. Consider the various ways 
in which an adult education 
program may be encouraged 
for Negro citizens. 

2. Consider the extension of 
educational interpretation of 
the Negro schools to the whole 
white race as well as to the 
Negro race and vice versa. 

3. Establish more coopera- 
tive relations with Negro 
schools and officials. 

4. Provide adequate means 
for wholesome recreation. 

5. Provide adequate assist- 
ance in social welfare work. 

6. Provide adequate means 
for protecting the health of the 
Negro race. 








If the Negro school is to play an 
important role in building whole- 
some and desirable habits, attitudes 
and skills in its boys and girls for 
the future, then the teachers of these 
young people are entitled to the 
rights, privileges and obligations that 
inhere under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Whatever plan may be undertaken 
for the improvement of Negro edu- 
cation, the federal government and 
its valuable assistance must not be 
omitted. In the distribution of fed- 
eral funds to general aid, the federal 
government should formulate _poli- 
cies that will enable its contributions 
to be allocated according to financial 
need and the number of school chil- 


dren to be affected. Cooperation 
among the local, state and federal 
units is necessary, as is also coopera- 
tion on each level. 

There is no justifiable reason why 
educational services for the Negro 
cannot be improved. This means 
providing better buildings, more efh- 
cient teachers, adequate transporta- 
tion, greater opportunity for college 
and graduate training and better 
salaries commensurate with white 
teachers of equal qualifications. 

If we assume that democracy de- 
pends upon trained and intelligent 
citizens, then it should appear rea- 
sonable and of interest to both races 
to emphasize a more sincere guid- 
ance of the Negro’s future. 





Criticism of $.181 and S.717 


HE American Civil Liberties 
Union severely criticizes educa- 
tion bills S. 181 and S. 717. It is 
“wholly opposed” to a provision per- 
mitting federal aid to private schools, 
as the “separation of church and 
state demands that no public money 
be appropriated for private religious 
schools. This is the traditional posi- 
tion throughout the country, but- 
tressed by all but a few state consti- 
tutions and statutes.” 
It opposes the provision in both 
bills for aid to racially segregated 


schools. On this point the A.C.L.U. 
states: “We deplore the policy of 
racial segregation and would urge 
that the federal government should 
not be a party to it by assisting a 
system which inevitably provides 
inferior schooling for minority races. 
But we appreciate the great need for 
additional school funds and that as a 
practical matter the abolition of 
segregation will be a lengthy process 
in law and custom. We are not, 
therefore, opposing the bill on that 
ground.” 
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NONTEACHING SERVICE 


HE advanced age of custodial 

employes, short terms of serv- 
ice, low salaries, long hours of work 
and lack of formal education are 
some of the difficulties that school 
administrators encounter in  ad- 
ministering nonteaching personnel. 
Other problems concern political se- 
lection, divided personnel authority 
and the absence of a functional con- 
cept of education. 

A partial solution of these prob- 
lems is found in provision for merit 
system selection, training schools, 
continuing tenure, adequate rewards 
and satisfactory working conditions. 
The need for all these was evidenced 
by a study of the nonteaching per- 
sonnel in the Michigan public 
schools.* 

The purpose of the study was to 
determine the present status of the 
nonteaching personnel in the Mich- 
igan public schools and to survey the 
administration of the nonteaching 
personnel activity. 


Data Obtained by Personal Visits 


The study was based on personnel 
records collected in connection with 
the administration of the Michigan 
Nonteaching ~ Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund. The survey 
also involved personal visits to 18 
Michigan school systems which in- 
cluded one city of more than 500,000 
population, two cities of from 125,- 
000 to 500,000 population, five cities 
of from 10,000 to 125,000 population, 
five graded school districts and five 
rural agricultural schools. 

It has been frequently stated that 
nonteaching employes make up a 
group of elderly persons with short 
terms of service. The study fur- 
nished verification of this statement. 
The median age of Michigan non- 
teaching public school employes in 





*Clifford, J. M.: The Economic and Social 
Status of the Nonteaching Personnel in Michi- 
gan Public Schools. A dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements of 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the 
Universtiy of Michigan, September 1944. 
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can be improved 


Part I 


J. M. CLIFFORD 


Michigan Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board 


1943 was 50.4 years. The upper quar- 
tile was 60.4 years and the lower 
quartile, 36 years. Stated another 
way, approximately half of the non- 
teaching employes were more than 
50 years of age. About one fourth 
of the group were over 60 and only 
one fourth were under 36. 


The median service of Michigan 
nonteaching public school employes 
in 1943 was 6 years. The upper quar- 
tile was 13.9 years and the lower 
quartile, 1.7 years. This means that 
half of thé nonteaching employes 
had worked less than six years in 
the public schools and more than 
one fourth had served the schools 
less than two years. 

The age of nonteaching employes 
presents a problem for school admin- 
istrators. This is particularly true 
with custodial employes. Superin- 
tendents note that most men en- 
gaged in this work did not obtain 
school positions until after they 
were too old to get other work. One 
administrator, when _ interviewed, 
summed up the situation when he 
said, “We have never been able to 
get our school board to regard the 
janitor’s position as anything but an 
old man’s job.” 


Much Depends on Custodian 


The impression prevails that any- 
one who is still able to push a broom 
is capable of being a school custod- 
ian. A knowledge of the way the 
custodian controls the safety, health 
and comfort of the school population 
may help to correct this misunder- 
standing. 

The salaries paid the nonteaching 
personnel are low. They have never 
been high enough to attract compe- 
tent individuals to school employ- 
ment. Today, salaries are particu- 


larly unfavorable when compared 
with the incomes of persons working 
in defense plants. The median an- 
nual salary for Michigan nonteach- 
ing public school employes in 1943 
was $1332.21. For the upper quartile 
it was $1710.84 and for the lower 
quartile, $875.87. These figures in- 
dicate that half of the nonteaching 
employes worked for a weekly salary 
of less than $25. One fourth of the 
group earned less than $75 per 
month. 


Long Hours Required 


The nonteaching employes, _par- 
ticularly in the custodial field, work 
long hours. The median number of 
hours’ employment per month for 
Michigan nonteaching employes in 
1943 was 181.23. For the upper quar- 
tile it was 210.83 and for the lower 
quartile, 162.23. 

School custodial and engineering 
employes need the same considera- 
tion that is given to workers in in- 
dustry in the matter of hours of 
employment. Industrial workers are 
not required to work overtime unless 
they are paid for it. Industrial work- 
ers receive over-time pay at the rate 
of one and one half times the regular 
rate when they work more than forty 
hours per week. 

The forty hour week does not nec- 
essarily represent the ideal practice 
for school employes, since school 
workers enjoy certain privileges, such 
as regular employment, which are 
not shared by other workers. The 
length of the work week may vary 
from forty to fifty-four hours, but 
definite standards should be estab- 
lished in every school system. When 
employes are required to work be- 
yond the length of the established 
school week, they should be paid 
for overtime. There is no justifica- 
tion for requiring men to work over- 
time to take care of P.-T.A. groups 
and athletic contests unless they are 
paid. 

In 1943 the median education of 
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Michigan nonteaching employes re- 
ported in terms of the highest grade 
completed was 10.2 grade. The upper 
quartile was 12.6 and the lower 
quartile was 8.3 grade. This indi- 
cates that approximately half of the 
nonteaching employes ended their 
formal education by finishing the 
tenth grade. Only a little more than 
one fourth of the group went beyond 
the twelfth grade and another fourth 
of the group is composed of persons 
with an education of eighth grade 
level. 

The formal education of custodial 
employes, considered separately from 
the whole group of nonteaching em- 
ployes, is even more limited, as is 
shown by the fact that in 1943 the 
median for the highest grade com- 
pleted was 8.6. Almost half of the 
custodial employes in the Michigan 
public schools have never gone be- 
yond the eighth grade in school. 


Lack of Policy Leads to Abuses 


A survey of 18 representative 
Michigan school districts demon- 
strated a lack of school board written 
policy for governing nonteaching 
personnel. When policies do exist, 
they are limited in scope and do not 
cover many phases of the nonteach- 
ing personnel program. Visits to 
various Michigan school districts 
indicated that the failure of school 
boards to adopt specific policies for 
dealing with the nonteaching per- 
sonnel may be explained in part by 
the fact that school board members 
like to keep control of the nonteach- 
ing personnel in their own hands. 

This practice has resulted in a 
number of abuses. In one school dis- 
trict it appeared that many of the 
custodial and engineering employes 
were persons who had formerly been 
employed as firemen or engineers on 
the railroad. These men obtained 
their school jobs after they had been 
retired by the railroad because’ of 
their advanced age. 

In another school district the hus- 
band of one of the women school 
board members was the local ad- 
juster for a large insurance company 
that specialized in marine compen- 
sation. In this school district many 
of the custodial and engineering 
employes had obtained their posi- 
tions with the school board after they 
had been partially disabled in some 
marine accident. The fact that the 
individuals were able to obtain em- 
ployment with the school board 
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made it possible for the insurance 
company to adjust their cases ad- 
vantageously. 


Most selection of nonteaching per-. 


sonnel in the Michigan public schools 
has been based upon considerations 
other than fitness for the position 
and previous experience in similar 
work. 

The survey indicated that many 
school districts separate the so-called 
“business activities” from instruction. 
Under this arrangement, the non- 
teaching personnel is employed and 
supervised by the business office and 
nonteaching personnel activities 
come to be regarded as coordinate 
with instruction rather than contrib- 
utory to instruction. 

This division between “business 
activities” and instruction is obvious 
as soon as one enters a school board’s 
offices in the typical city. Above 
a door on oné side of the hall there 
is generally a sign reading, “Super- 
intendent of Schools” or “Instruc- 
tion.” Across the hall one finds a 
sign saying, “Business Manager” or 
“Business Office.” Frequently the 
business sign is followed by other 
door signs reading, “Superintendent 
of Buildings and Ground” and “En- 
gineer.” 

These signs show that the non- 
teaching activity is highly organized 
and specialized. Survey of practice 
indicates that both the business 
manager and the superintendent of 
buildings are paid salaries nearly 


comparable to the salary paid the 
superintendent of schools. 

The nonteaching personnel is gen- 
erally under the direct control of 
the business manager. In most cases 
the business manager has _ been 
brought into the school system from 
private business or industry and 
lacks previous experience in school 
work. The selection of the business 
manager has often been based upon 
political considerations and he, in 
turn, is likely to select nonteaching 
personnel on the basis of political 
considerations rather than on the 
basis of the potential contribution 
to the instructional process. 

Advocates of the dual organization 
plan state that it makes for increased 
efficiency and assert that school su- 
perintendents are not technically 
competent to supervise the non- 
teaching employes whose work is 
manual and clerical in nature. There 
is no basis for holding that school 
superintendents are academic _per- 
sons who cannot handle the man- 
agement of the nonteaching per- 
sonnel and the business activities. 

The dual organization plan loses 
sight of the fact that building opera- 
tion and clerical services are not 
ends in themselves but are rather 
means to an end, namely, the educa- 
tion of children. Under dual organ- 
ization, there is a division of author- 
ity which is almost certain to bring 
internal friction with a resulting loss 
of efficiency. 





School Expenditures’ Inventory 


INCE the publication late in 1944 
of “An Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures”* by John K. 
Norton and Eugene S. Lawler, 
American Council on Education, the 
findings of the study have been 
widely publicized. During the spring, 
Professor Norton presented the data 
before the Senate committee on edu- 
cation and, in additional dinner 
meetings, before a majority of the 
members of both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. 
The study was selected by a com- 


*An Inventory of Public Expenditures, a 
Report of the Cooperative Study of Public 
School Expenditures, John K. Norton and 
Eugene S. Lawler, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1944. 


mittee of the National Education 
Association as one of the 34 most 
significant educational publications 
in the year 1944. 

A short, popularized version of the 
study entitled “Sixty to One” is soon 
to be released. This digest will pre- 
sent the facts and their interpretation 
as gleaned from data collected from 
115,000 school districts in the United 
States. 

It will show, among other things, 
the wide range of the financial pro- 
vision for education by states, the 
range within each state and what 
it would mean in dollars and cents 
to ensure a suggested financial min- 
imum of educational opportunity for 
American children. 
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Youth center members in Augusta, Ga., provide talent for weekly broadcasts. 


F THE high school youngsters in 
your community last year col- 
lected 300 signatures and $700 from 
the neighbors, took over an old auto- 
mobile salesroom, scoured and paint- 
ed it, brought in a juke box and 
began to spend afternoons and eve- 
nings there, they were following a 
pattern that has been repeated rough- 
ly 3000 times in the last two years. 
The youth center is the most sig- 
nificant development in youth recre- 
ation to come out of the war. And 
although it sprang up in the first 
place primarily because of the war 
—because war increased the nor- 
mally gregarious instincts of youth, 
because the servicemen’s centers fur- 
nished a glamorous example and 
because adults, concerned about juv- 
enile delinquency, were willing and 
financially able to help—the move 
ment has definite prewar roots. 


Teen-Agers Get Backing 


This new development in the field 
of youth emphasizes the fact that 
in most American communities there 
has not been enough of the right 
kind of social, co-recreational interest 
for the teen-aged. Faced with this 
lack and. backed by the sympathetic 
interest of their elders, the teen-agers 
have gone ahead and filled the gap 


themselves. 
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Teen Town in New Orleans, La., 


An Appraising Look 


Some basic facts on the character- 
istics of a youth center may be help- 
ful. Generally, it has about 300 mem- 
bers, although the number may be 
considerably under that or, in rare 
instances, may run up to about 2000. 
Members often try to pay the oper- 
ating expenses themselves, from dues, 
from profits of juke boxes and can- 
teens and from special events like 
dances, talent shows and _ athletic 
contests. Help, however, comes also 
from such sources as social agencies, 
recreation departments, civic and 
service clubs, municipal governments, 
schools and churches. 

The list of financial backers is 
long and varied. Even more indica- 
tive of the movement's democratic 
origins is the list of organizations 
that have helped centers get under 
way. 

In a review of 303 centers across 
the country recently made by the 
Recreation Division, F.S.A., 55 were 
initiated by young people them- 
selves; 48 by service clubs; 31 by rec- 
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reation departments; 29 by unaffiliat- 
ed citizens; 26 by welfare agencies; 
21 by recreation committees; 20 by 
Y’s, and 12 by schools. 

Although an afternoon or evening 
in a youth center generally revolves 
around dancing, table games and 
time out for a soft drink, the pro- 
gram in many cases goes consider- 
ably beyond this. And the evidence 
indicates that those centers which 
broaden their programs to include 
creative interests and community 
service are the ones that stand the 
best chance of carrving on perma- 
nently. 

Activities, such as dramatics, or- 
chestra, arts and crafts, glee clubs, 
dancing classes and forums, consti- 
tute reasons for attendance in many 
centers. Furthermore, such activities 
are carried on for the most part 
under rules of conduct that the 
young people themselves formulate. 
These self-enforced rules, plus the 
obvious fact that when boys and girls 
spend time in a youth center they 
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at Youth Centers 


Chief Information Officer, Community War Services 


Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


are not spending it in less desirable 
places, probably account for the fact 
that law enforcement officers in a 
number of communities have report- 
ed a drop in juvenile delinquency 
after a youth center’s opening. 

They are also part of the expla- 
nation for the active community 
interest that has bolstered most youth 
centers. This interest and backing 
of parents, schools, civic clubs and 
youth-serving agencies is the factor 
cited by the Recreation Division of 
the Federal Security Agency as con- 
tributing most frequently to the suc- 
cess of a center. Other important 
factors are the enthusiasm and work 
of the young people, the high stand- 
ards of youth leadership, construc- 
tive adult leadership and good rela- 
tions with an established recreation 
program. 

Where these factors exist, they are 
pledges of the continued life of youth 
centers. They help support the con- 
tention that although the movement 
sprang up overnight, it is not likely 
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to die out in the same way. Changes, 
of course, may be made. The orig- 
inal backers may lose interest and 
be superseded by others. Sponsor- 
ship may be concentrated more and 
more in the hands of established 
agencies, such as the public schools, 
recreation departments or private 
agencies. P 

However, it seems clear that young 
people, having found in the youth 
center exactly what they wanted, 
will try to keep the idea going. It 
seems clear, furthermore, that their 
elders, at first surprised and later 
impressed by ‘the movement, will 
continue to support it. 

A number of places already have 
planned to incorporate the teen-age 
center into a permanent community 
center. In a number of places, also, 
recreation departments, schools and 
other groups have stepped up their 
teen-age programs because of the 
stimulus of a youth canteen. In a 
few places teen-age needs have pro- 
vided the incentive for opening a 





An old jail serves as a clubhouse for the “Hi Timers” in Portland, Ore. 

































municipal recreation department 
where none existed before. 

In one Colorado city the youth 
center set up by a church became 
the inspiration for a complete com- 
munity program. For this kind of 
stimulation, as well as for the solv- 
ency and the growing membership 
lists of many youth centers, this new 
movement has much to its credit. 


Youthful Talent Plentiful 


Perhaps the youth center’s most 
important contribution will lie not 
in the recreation budgets expanded, 
the folk-dancing classes organized, 
the skating rinks opened to young- 
sters but in a growing understanding 
on the part of adults that young 
people in the future must get in on 
the ground floor of their own rec- 
reation programs. They must help 
with the planning and operating. 

In the vigor with which they set 
about finding locations for clubs, 
the ingenuity with which they dec- 
orate them, their resourcefulness in 
raising money, wisdom in shaping 
by-laws—in all these activities ‘the 
youngsters have revealed talents that 
a made-to-order program rarely ‘calls 
out. The youth center movement is 
proof that’ these talents are there 
waiting; to fail to use them is poor 
policy on the part of any community. 
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EMEMBER that Christmas pres- 
ent you got from Aunt Ophelia 
—the one you did not know what to 
do with? Knowing Aunt Ophelia, 
you were certain the gift was no 
mere trinket, but for the life of you 
you could not figure out its intended 
use. Result: the “piece” was used 
variously as a doorstop, a mantel or- 
nament and a toothbrush holder. 

Public education at present is an 
admittedly valuable service but 
there is considerable disagreement 
over how it can best be used. As 
matters now stand, there is the feel- 
ing that the persons least sure of 
what the functions of the postwar 
school shall be are the professional 
educators. If public education is to 
be rescued from this uncomfortable 
position, steps must be taken to give 
this feeling a speedy burial. 

One way in which this may be 
brought about involves a change in 
the tactics which educators long have 
used in acquainting the general pub- 
lic with the problems and accom- 
plishments of institutionalized learn- 
ing. 

For example, a common practice 
is to present education as a repentant, 
albeit a habitual, sinner who, if 
given another chance, promises 
faithfully he will sin no more. For 
the most part, this kind of build-up 
is not intentional. It is just that, in 
the eagerness to effect improvements 
in education, there is the natural 
temptation to credit education with 
a waywardness it really does not 
have. The innocent intent of the 
writer in presenting education in 
this light, however, does not undo 
the damage done. Since the state- 
ment is made by a professional 
educator, the reader is inclined to 
take the indictment at its face value. 

The profession of teaching goes in 
strong for criticism, whether it 
comes from outside or inside the 
teaching ranks, Criticism, however, 
should be offered intelligently and 
without discrediting any progress 
that may have been made. What 
often happens is that the reader is 
made to feel that public education 
has failed when actually it has moved 
a few steps ahead compared with 
its earlier record, A service cannot 
be written off as derelict in its duties 
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Public Education on Trial 


Its cause needs realistic pleading. We must empha- 


size its social potentialities, not its weaknesses. 


Professional educators can best interpret its aims 


Lt. H. M. Lafferty U.S.N.R. 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 


Simply because it is not yet within 
hailing distance of its professed goal. 

This does not mean that educa- 
tion has anything to hide. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when compared with 
other recognized professions, educa- 
tion is rather naive when it comes 
to making its shortcomings public. 
It is just that there is no valid reason 
why education should insist on 
pleading guilty to a felony when it 
may have committed a misdemeanor 
only. 

Part of the teacher’s job is to build 
up faith in education. This job is 
greatly hampered whenever weak 
spots in education are attacked by 
colleagues with the same warm feel- 
ing a political candidate usually ex- 
hibits toward his opponent’s party 
record. 


Overpraise Defeats Its Purpose 


For counterbalance, there are those 
to whom education is a veritable 
worker of miracles, a social service 
which guarantees complete satisfac- 
tion to all who use it. If some of our 
writers are to be taken seriously, a 
college degree will free the holder 
from fear, want and_ borderline 
anemia. Economic security, social 
adjustment, personal happiness and 
international harmony will be con- 
comitants as inevitable as a dandruff- 
free scalp after a sixty-second work- 
out. Education, in other words, can 
do all that patent medicine can do 
and more. Teachers might well 
avoid such extravagant idealism in 
extolling its possibilities. If acid is 
hardly the proper medium for em- 
phasizing education’s imperfections, 
too much Chanel No. 5 is equally 
unsatisfactory. Nothing can harm 
public education more than to saddle 








it with commitments it cannot pos- 
sibly fulfill. 

It is almost trite to say that public 
education today is on trial. The 
number of recommendations to be 
incorporated in the postwar curricu- 
lum is mounting steadily. There is 
nothing to indicate that the high- 
water mark has been reached. Some 
of these recommendations are sound. 
Education will be the better because 
they have been made. Many more 
of these recommendations, however, 
would commit education to policies 
which make up in wishful thinking 
for whatever they may lack in logic 
and social feasibleness. 


Public education is handicapped in 
presenting its own case as long as 
some of its own members hesitate 
to adopt a more realistic attitude in 
defining what formal training can 
and cannot do in the social climate 
most likely to prevail after World 
War II. Now is no time to describe 
the potentialities of education with 
the saccharine emotionalism which 
features the columns of certain syn- 
dicated pedagogues. Now is no time 
to probe the weaknesses of education 
with the kind of vitriol that suggests 
hero worship for Westbrook Pegler, 
lest out of it all is created a false 
optimism or a false pessimism about 
the promise of _ institutionalized 
learning. 

If education is to demonstrate lead- 
ership in the postwar world, there 
is little reason for waiting until then 
to unveil those selfsame qualities. 
It would seem that the time for 
reassurance, the time for indicating 
that education is able to think clearly 
and calmly is when social needs and 
issues are in the process of shaping 
up. And that time is now! 
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New SCHOOL BUS Laws 


NACTMENTS by the 46 legis- 

latures in session during the 
current year constitute a recognition 
uf the fact that school transportation 
is big business. According to the lat- 
est figures available from the U. S. 
Office of Education, more than 4,- 
500,000 children are transported daily 
in some 92,500 vehicles at an annual 
cost of $92,921,805." 


Right to Transportation. The 
scope of school transportation has 
been considerably enlarged through 
legislation in several of the states. 
Two states authorized. school bus 
transportation for extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Minnesota authorized the 
use of school bus equipment for 
transporting pupils, both resident 
and nonresident, “for curricular, ex- 
tracurricular and recreation activi- 
ties.””* 

West Virginia was somewhat more 
explicit. Its school boards were au- 
thorized to provide transportation, 
in accordance with regulations they 
promulgate, “for children participat- 
ing in athletic, literary and band 
activities,” provided the buses are 
operated “only by drivers regularly 
employed by the board of educa- 
tion.” The law further provides that 
each extracurricular use of buses is 
proper only when insurance is pro- 
vided.* 

Another Minnesota statute is a 
token of the times. It provides that 
for the duration of the war plus one 
year school boards may rent their 
school buses to farmers and persons 
engaged in enterprises to produce 
food, for the purpose of transporting 
their employes and others, during 
the processing or canning season or 
operation of the enterprise. Such use 
shall not interfere with the transpor- 
tation of school children. Such les- 
sees of school buses are liable for all 
claims arising out of such use and 


‘Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Statistics of State School Systems, 1941- 
42, p. 21. 

*Minn., Ch. 373. (All references are to 
enactments of 1945 legislatures.) 

*W. Va., S.B. 52. 
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shall protect school boards by insur- 
ance.* 

In fields more commonly associat- 
ed with the use of school buses, Ok- 
lahoma authorized common school 
districts with 40 square miles and 
maintaining only one school to trans- 
port pupils; also any common school 
district now maintaining more than 
one school, if it will maintain but 
one school.® Indiana’s new law pro- 
vides that if a township does not 
operate a high school and 15 resident 
high school pupils attend school, on 
petition of a majority of the parents 
the trustee shall provide transporta- 
tion from a convenient central place 
or places designated by him to a 
high school designated by the trus- 


tee.® 


Parochial School Transportation. 
Maryland enacted a law limited to 
Montgomery County, establishing 
the right of public transportation 
for children who attend denomina- 
tional or parochial nonprofit schools 
not receiving state aid and who re- 
side on or along or near the public 
highway on which now or hereafter 
a public school bus is operated. Such 
children are entitled to transporta- 
tion from a point on the highway 
nearest their homes to a point on the 
highway nearest their schools, with- 
out routes for public school transpor- 
tation being changed, and are en- 
titled to transportation on the same 
terms, conditions and charges as pub- 
lic school children. Any necessary 
tax levies are authorized.’ 


An interesting comparison can be 
made with a Kentucky statute which 
is preceded by a preamble stating that 
transportation to schools other than 
common schools under the compul- 
sory school laws “can be furnished 
with little or no additional cost.” This 
“whereas” clause also indicates that 


*Minn., Ch. 372. 
®Okla., H.B. 120. 
“Ind., Ch. 113. 
™d., Ch. 977. 


transportation costs of common 
schools are payable out of school 
funds, whereas the cost of transpor- 
tution to other schools approved un- 
der the compulsory school laws is 
payable out of general funds only. 
This Kentucky law authorizes 
counties to furnish transportation 
from general (and not school) funds, 
to supplement present school trans- 
portation, “for the aid and benefit 
of all pupils of elementary grade 
attending, school in compliance with 
the compulsory school attendance 
laws” not residing within reasonable 
walking distance and where there 
are no sidewalks; counties are also 
authorized to provide transportation 
from general funds to pupils of any 
grade in the same circumstances.® 


Contract Procedures. Indiana 
adopted a general amendment to its 
school transportation law. Among 
the more important changes were the 
following provisions: in negotiating 
contracts, due consideration shall be 
given to previous exemplary services 
of any applicant for a bus driver’s 
contract. “When the free flow of 
necessary school business equipment 
becomes such as to permit free and 
open competitive bidding,” trustees 
are authorized to receive sealed bids 
and make awards to the “lowest and 
best responsible bidder.” 


Trustees are authorized to deter- 
mine the necessary amount of pub- 
lic liability and property damage in- 
surance. School bus contracts shall 
extend for either two or four years, 
at the trustees’ discretion but are not 
to terminate later than the end of 
the school term next after expiration 
of the term of the contracting trus- 
tee.” 

Two laws were enacted in South 
Carolina. One authorized the 
Charleston County board of educa- 
tion, on recommendation of any local 
school board, to renew existing trans- 
portation contracts for one year, 
without competitive bidding, pro- 


*Ky., H.B. 307. 
"‘Ind., Ch. 210. 








vided the recommendation certifies 
that the contractor remains respon- 
sible and that renewal is in the pub- 
lic interest. Route and compensation 
adjustments are authorized. 

Another enactment permits the 
Chesterfield County board to let con- 
tracts for four years but not beyond 
the term of the county superintend- 
ent’s tenure. Competitive bidding is 
provided, with awards to go to the 
lowest responsible bidder. If a low 
bid is rejected, appeal to court is 
permitted.”? 

Minnesota provided that no con- 
tract for transportation is to be 
awarded except upon the condition 
that the vehicles conform to rules 
and regulations of the state board 
and also provided that school boards 
can contract for removal of snow 
from roads used for regular bus 
routes.” ° 

Oklahoma school boards were au- 
thorized to rent on a monthly basis, 
contracts not to extend beyond June 
30 of any year. Any renewal must 
provide that if a school board rents 
for thirty months (or any lesser 
agreed on period), it gets title to the 
equipment.** 


Purchase of School Buses. Anoth- 
er Oklahoma statute provides that 
schools authorized to transport are 
empowered to become indebted to 
buy transportation equipment and 
to issue ten year bonds not exceed- 
ing in amount, with existing indebt- 
edness, 5 per cent of the valuation 
of taxable property."* Tennessee also 
authorized various counties to issue 
bonds to purchase school buses; the 
regular school bond procedures were 
prescribed with certain changes, in- 
cluding a maturation date of eight 
instead of twenty-five years. The act 
also permits sinking fund accumu- 
lations sufficient to retire such bonds 
in eight years."° Michigan author- 
ized pledging of money in the gen- 
eral fund, in addition to other funds, 
to buy school buses on contract.’® 

South Carolina authorized the 
Chesterfield County board to buy 
school buses and employ drivers 
where it could not procure a contract 
for 1945 transportation.** Indiana, on 
the other hand, repealed a 1943 au- 


*S. C., Governor’s Act No. 300. 
4S. C., Governor’s Act No. 288. 
*Minn., Ch. 373. 

“Okla., H.B. 278. 

“Okla., H.B. 503. 

*Tenn., Ch. 96. 

*Mich., Act 37. 

%§. C., Governor's Act No. 288. 
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thorization to purchase school buses 
when it was impossible to obtain 
school bus drivers under contract.'® 


Financing Transportation. New 
York amended its state-aid transpor- 
tation quota (for enlarged and union 
free school districts) trom one half 
the amount spent by the district to 
an amount determined by a formula 
based on eight factors: amortization, 
insurance, salary, fuel, oil, mainte- 
nance and repair, tires and storage.'® 

Payments to parents for transport- 
ing their children were the concern 
of two states. Kansas allowed pay- 
ment of more than 25c per day for 
parents living 5 miles or more from 
school whose children are transport- 
ed to school.” In isolated cases in 
Montana, where it is more econom- 
ical and desirable to close one school 
and provide transportation to an- 
other or to board children in private 
home or dormitory, the state sched- 
ule of payments to parents for trans- 
portation may be altered by the 
county superintendent, with the ap- 
proval of the state superintendent; 
provided, however, that there be a 
maximum of $25 per month per 
child, $10 for the second child, and 
$5 for every child over 2 in the same 
family.”" 

A related problem was involved in 
the. Michigan law allowing boarding 
of elementary and high school pupils 
being transported to other districts 
if the cost is less than the cost of 
transportation.” 


Qualifications of Drivers. Because 
of manpower shortages, two states 
reduced the minimum age for school 
bus drivers for the duration, Arkan- 
sas to 17° and Kentucky to 18.” 
New Hampshire also set an 18 year 
age minimum for school bus drivers 
but required a school board investi- 
gation of record, character and re- 
sponsibility and a school board cer- 
tification that such person was qual- 
ified to bear the responsibility of 
school transportation.”” North Caro- 
lina authorized the commissioner of 
motor vehicles, as well as the high- 
way patrol, to examine school bus 
drivers for certificates.”® 


*Ind., Ch. 210. 
79N. Y., Ch. 781. 
*"Kan., H.B., 163. 
™"Mont., Ch. 116. 
*Mich., Act. 35. 
Ark., Act 31. 
“Ky. HB. 8. 
*N. H., Ch. 90. 
*°N. C., H.B. 58. 


Construction of Buses. lowa 
changed the required color for school 
buses from “lemon-yellow” to “nat- 
ural school bus chrome” and added 
the requirement that seats be ar- 
ranged on each side of the bus with 
an aisle of at least 20 inches; neither 
the aisle nor the emergency exit are 
to be obstructed by seats or in any 
other way.”* 

Washington increased the size of 
“stop” signs on buses and required 
approved flashing signals on all buses 
newly put into service.”* 

Massachusetts passed a law estab- 
lishing certain standards, including 
the size and color of the letters in 
“School Bus”; it eliminated the re- 
quirement for two doors to every bus 
and the prohibition against passen- 
gers riding on steps or running 
boards. 

However, the act authorized the 
registrar of motor vehicles, after pub- 
lic hearing and with the approval of 
the public works authorities, to 
make, alter, rescind and add rules 
and regulations establishing mini- 
mum standards for construction and 
equipment of school buses.”® 

Tennessee deferred from 1945 to 
1947 the mandatory requirement that 
all school buses meet specifications 
set by the state commissioner and 
the state board of education.*° 


Inspection. New Hampshire au- 
thorized the commissioner of motor 
vehicles to inspect school buses trans- 
porting 10 or more children before 
such vehicles could be used for this 
purpose.** And in Gates County, 
North Carolina, the chairman of the 
board of county commissioners, or 
his designee, is to inspect all school 
buses ten days before each regular 
term of the county court and to make 
a written report on conditions, espe- 
cially those relating to safety.* 

The wide variety and quantity of 
legislation, during this year’s legisla- 
tive sessions, affecting school trans- 
portation are a clear indication that, 
despite manpower and equipment 
shortages, school administrators and 
state legislators are determined to 
preserve as high a standard of school 
transportation as is possible under 
the varying circumstances of the 
times. 


"Iowa, H.B. 420. 
“Wash., Ch. 151. 
“’Mass., Ch. 241. 
“Tenn., Ch. 95. 
“N. H., Ch. 49. 
““¢.: He. 36. 
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The Nation's Schools Announces a 


$1000 PRIZE 


COMPETITION 





for an Essay on the subject: 


HOW TO GAIN PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 





FIRST PRIZE, $400 . 


SECOND PRIZE, $250 


THIRD PRIZE, $100 ¢ FIVE PRIZES OF $50 EACH 





TO STIMULATE THINKING AND ACTION AS TO METHODS 
OF OBTAINING BETTER LOCAL AND STATE SUPPORT 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


QO" PUBLIC SCHOOLS NEED: (1) better 
prepared and more adequately paid 
teachers; (2) better teaching; (3) more ade- 
quate teaching and learning aids; (4) healthful 
and instructionally adequate buildings; (5) im- 
proved transportation, and (6) other services 
and facilities. 

To provide for these needs additional revenue 
must be had for both operation and capital im- 
provements. These revenues must come chiefly 
from local and state taxes, for even under the 
widest assumption of increased federal aid, pub- 


lic school revenues from this source will be 
little more than 10 per cent of the requirements. 
The purposes, values, conditions and needs 
of our public schools must be presented to the 
people in each school community and in each 
state so effectively that a more dynamic and 
fiscally responsive public support is assured. 
For the best methods of interpreting the 
schools to community and/or state so as to 
ensure adequate support for the continuing im- 
provement of public education, The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS will provide liberal rewards. 


OVER 








PARTICIPATION WITH THE EXCEPTION of members of The NATION’s SCHOOLS’ editorial 
board, consultants and office staff, every member of the teaching profession is 
eligible to participate in this contest. You need not be a subscriber to The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS to submit your ideas. 


* 





SUBJECT IN THIS COMPETITION the contestant may present a complete plan of school 
interpretation or a specific aspect of such plan. He should describe an existing 
or hypothetical problem briefly but succinctly and should present a practical, 
feasible and inexpensive solution on a continuing rather than on a high pres- 
sure basis. The manuscript may describe either a problem already solved and 
therefore based on exact and measurable experience or an emerging problem 
that demands early solution and inventiveness. 

The essay shall not contain more than 2000 words but illustrative material 
may be submitted outside this word limit. 





MECHANICS EACH CONTESTANT will be required to present five typewritten copies of his 
manuscript on 82 x 11 inch white paper with one and one-quarter inch mar- 
gins. No name or other distinguishing mark may appear on the manuscript. 
Illustrative material is optional but, if submitted, five copies must be provided. 
All identifying names of individuals, schools or cities must be blocked out of 
the illustrations. 

Each essay shall be given a title by the author. This title, together with the 
name of the author, official position and address, shall be listed on a separate 
slip in a sealed envelope and attached to the manuscript with a paper clip or 
staple. 





E LIMI ALL MANUSCRIPTS to be eligible for consideration must be mailed to The 
Tem 1S Nation’s Schools Prize Essay Contest not later than November 15, 1945. All 
entries must be postmarked prior to midnight of November 15. 





JUDGING ALL MANUSCRIPTS submitted in this contest will be judged by a committee of 
five members selected from The NATION’S SCHOOLS’ editorial board and 
editorial consultants. The names of the judges will be published after the close 
of the contest. Each essay will be kept anonymous, will be independently 
judged and the winner determined by the consensus of five judges. In case of 
ties both winners will receive the full cash prize announced for the position. 








PRIZES THE FOLLOWING CASH PRIZES will be given to the winners: 
I re 
Ee era 
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" ee 

MANUSCRIPTS ALL MANUSCRIPTS submitted in this contest will become the property of The 


NATION’S SCHOOLS, which reserves the full and exclusive right of publication. 





HOW TO ENTER NO FORMAL DECLARATION of intentions is necessary. Simply read the rules 
governing this contest carefully and then make your plans to participate. 
Select your subject, prepare your manuscript and upon completion mail your 
material (five copies) to The Nation’s Schools Prize Essay Contest, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, before midnight of November 15, 1945. 
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Postwar plans of the Elgin Academy, 
Elgin, ut. include an addition to 
the present fine arts building as 
shown on the accompanying blueprint. 
Story on page 36. 
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An old school building, sitting virtually upon the sidewalk of a busy 
city street, does not provide adequate play space for the children. 


NE problem facing school 

boards today in many cities 
is what to do to provide school 
building facilities for the suburban 
communities. 

There are at least two or three 
reasons why this is a problem. Con- 
struction materials in buildings 
which were erected years ago and 
which now are being abandoned are 
still good. It is not uncommon to 
hear taxpayers who live near these 
old schools inquire, “What’s wrong 
with the present building? I went 
to school there, and my children did. 
It was good enough then. Why isn’t 
it good enough now?” 

I have been asked this question 
over and over again by taxpayers 
who live in or near the center of 
many of our American cities. 


Modern Schools Have Play Areas 


Too many taxpayers and citizens 
who have no children make the mis- 
take of looking at the physical struc- 
ture of the school when speaking of 
the educational program. They fail 
to see that the building to be aban- 
doned is virtually on the sidewalk. 
It has no outside play area and fre- 
quently no indoor play area. They 
forget that in many of our American 
cities today 40 per cent of the school 
population lives in apartment houses 
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Time to Abandon 
the Old School 


J. ROY LEEVY 


Associate Professor, Purdue University 


with little or no play area adjacent 
and that it is the responsibility of 
the schools to provide adequate play 
areas for such children. 

Also, many parents and others 
have not kept pace with the modern 
curriculum, especially with the need 
for better hygienic conditions, such 
as shower rooms and sanitary toilet 
facilities, better lighting, ventilation 
and heating. Even those who do get 
a glimpse of a modern educational 
program cannot see why the old 
school building, despite its ancient 
design, cannot be rehabilitated to 
meet the requirements of the mod- 
ern educational program. They fail 
to recognize that the old building 
which has been in constant use for 


over half a century has paid for 
itself long ago and that in conse- 
quence its demolition is not an actual 
loss to taxpayers. 

If the old school is not actually 
torn down and its materials salvaged, 
the problem is how to dispose of it 
to some individual or city council 
who might convert it into a city hall 
or a city hospital. I have seen old 
school buildings disposed of in many 
ways. 

To convert them into city halls or 
hospitals is unwise for several rea- 
sons. The cost of remodeling the 
interiors of these buildings for hos- 
pital use would amount to more 
than the whole structure is worth. 
Then, too, the sites of such build- 
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ings, located as they are near the 
centers of cities, are not suitable for 
hospitals. Probably the wiser pro 
cedure in replanning our cities is 
to demolish such buildings and dis- 
pose of the used materials. 

A third problem, if the old school 
building is to be retained, is to fur- 
nish transportation to the children 
who live in the suburbs, since most 
families with children of school age 
generally live in the outlying areas. 
Some school boards in attempting 
to transport children from the sub- 
urbs to downtown schools have been 
faced with the difficulties of obtain- 
ing sufficient buses. Traffic conges- 
tion in the downtown area is an 
other difficulty. Furthermore, if 
transportation is provided for pupils 
who live at the edge of the city, 
others living just across the city line 
cannot see why they should not be 
transported also. 

There seems to be but one answer, 
therefore, to the problem of supply- 
ing city schools for surburban com- 
munities. This is erect a new 
building where the families live who 
have children of school age. 


Start With Sociological Survev 


to 


The planning should start with a 
complete sociological survey and an- 
alysis of the population of the subur- 
ban area. Such survey, when prop- 
erly made and interpreted, should 
give the school board the following 
information. 

1. The percentage of homeowner- 
ship as well as the percentage of ten- 
ants. This is important especially to- 
day when we are considering per- 
manent versus temporary school 
buildings. If we find that the greater 
percentage of families living in the 
suburbs own their homes, then per- 
manent school buildings should be 
planned. I have conducted a number 
of population surveys and have found 
that as high as 94 per cent of the 
families living in some suburban 
areas are homeowners. 

2. The relative size of families, in- 
cluding the number of children of 
preschool age, elementary school age 
for each grade and high school age. 
Such a study of the school population 
is vitally important to the board of 
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This modern school building unit is in a suburban area adjacent 
to a city of 120,000 population and is located on a 7 acre site. 


education in planning intelligently 
the needed physical facilities. Too 
often this has not been made and 
school boards in a few years have 
found that they have inadequate 
facilities for the school population. 

3. The occupations of heads of 
families. This is especially important 
when the families in suburbs are 
employed either in those areas or in 
the city. Where most heads of fami- 
lies depend upon factories for em- 
ployment, the stability of their eco- 
nomic position depends upon the 
permanency of the factory. 

4. The amount of taxable wealth. 
Available support for the new school, 
if the apportionment of school sup- 
port is based upon a district evalua- 
tion of property, must be known. 

5. The church affiliation of fam- 
ilies, indicating support of parochial 


schools. Not long ago I was called 
to a city to analyze the suburban 
population and found adequate plans 
being formulated for the erection of 
a parochial school which included all 
of the elementary grades from kin- 
dergarten through the eighth grade. 
Hence, the school board found that 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
elementary children in the area under 
question would be cared for but pro- 
vision for increased high school 
facilities was needed. 

If the board has at its disposal a 
complete survey of the suburban 
population as to race, nationality, age, 
size of family, assessed evaluation 
and types of industries in the area, it 
can fairly well predict future needs 
and can more easily justify the 
abandonment of certain unused and 
obsolete school buildings. 





An elementary school in a suburban area of a city of 42,000 population. 
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Architects’ drawing showing location of new and old buildings of the Elgin Academy. 


LDEST coeducational prepara- 

tory school west of the Al- 
leghenies is Elgin Academy at Elgin, 
Ill., chartered in 1839. On a hilltop 
campus overlooking the scenic Fox 
River valley, its buildings are seques- 
tered behind century-old trees set 
back from the highway. 

Buildings and grounds have a mel- 
low charm rarely encountered in the 
Middle West. -Old Main, a remnant 
of the Greek revival that character- 
ized the architecture of the mid- 
nineteenth century in this region, is 
a truly fine example of the period, 
and in a recent competition among 
old buildings in the Middle West a 
jury of architects voted this structure 
the finest in the institutional class. 

In the contemplated postwar build- 
ing program Old Main’s classic lines 
will be preserved and the new struc- 
tures, now in the blueprint stage, 
have been brought into unity with 
this historic building and with later 
structures which, except for a mod- 
ern dormitory in the Colonial style, 
also hark back to ancient Greece. 


Gymnasium 


First priority in a postwar con- 
struction program for Elgin Acad- 
emy will be a gymnasium. The for- 
ward-looking board of trustees and 
the headmaster, with a strong con- 
sciousness of community responsibil- 
ity and also with an enlightened 
self-interest, have decreed that the 
recreatronal facilities of this private 
school shall be available to the 
townspeople of Elgin. Pupils will 
enter the building from the campus 
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Gown Meets Town 


FRANK A. CHILDS 
Childs and Smith, Architects, Chicago 


while a convenient community en- 
trance will be provided on High- 
way 59. 

A study of the floor plan (seen op- 
posite) of this first building to be 
erected will show a sizable gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and lockers, 
administrative offices, reception and 
game rooms, club rooms, canteen 
and squash and handball courts. 
These will permit expanded activi- 
ties in the school’s physical fitness 
program, now accommodated in a 
much smaller building, and will 
supplement the four clay courts for 
tennis on the main campus and 
near-by 11 acre athletic field with its 
field house, also to be enlarged. 

For the community’s recreational 
program, the projected gymnasium 
will provide a necessary complement, 
affording townsfolk many of the fa- 
cilities usually available only in 
private clubs. 


Fine Arts 


Town and Gown in Elgin have 
already met on a common plane of 
culture for the Laura Davidson Sears 
Academy of Fine Arts is the most 
conspicuous structure on the campus 
after historic Old Main. Behind the 
Ionic white marble facade of this 
building is an unusual collection of 


early American paintings, including 
the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 
Washington at Dorchester Heights. 
To this early American collection, 
the gallery’s director, C. Dean Chip- 
man, is permitted to add at least one 
work of contemporary art each year. 

Saturdays and Sundays are lively 
days at this fine arts building. Sketch 
classes are open to townspeople; 
music lessons are given there by ex- 
cellent instructors, and small concerts 
and social functions take place in 
one of the galleries. 

Second in the postwar building 
program will come an addition to 
this building, providing a theater 
seating 800 persons, speech and 
broadcasting rooms and quarters for 
instrumental and choral music. These 
resources, too, will be available to 
some extent to the residents of the 
community. 

A court containing a formal gar- 
den with a bacchante fountain will 
lessen the break in continuity of the 
completed building, since it is un- 
likely that the new unit will be built 
of marble such as was used in the 
original memorial structure. Front- 
ing on this garden plot a new art 
studio, 32 by 84 feet, will form the 
logical connecting link between the 
present art galleries and the new 
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theater and music wing. An outdoor 
classroom for sketching has been 
provided for in the plans, an area 
48 by 75 feet. 

The large art studio will be a 
workshop for practical and fine arts. 


Its direct access to the art galleries’ 


at the south and to the stage at the 
north will permit inspiration drawn 
from the galleries to be processed 
through the shop to the theater. 

As may be seen in the plan on 
page 33, the music department with 
its high-ceilinged band room, 30 by 
40 feet, is on the same level with the 
stage. A choral hall and a series of 
four practice rooms adjoin the stage 
on either side. On the second floor 
are four special rooms for small 
group ensembles and a classroom 
for harmony instruction. The 
ground floor houses the music instru- 
ment repair shop and storage and 
dressing rooms for the stage: 

The drama unit has its own drive- 
way with an entrance lobby flanked 
by coat rooms. The theater seats 550 
persons on the main floor and 250 in 
the balcony. A fine stage, 25 by 66 
feet, has a high fly for scenery. 

In the quiet of the second floor the 
speech department has two class- 
rooms closely connected with the 
broadcasting suite, which consists of 





Architecture of new buildings will harmonize with Old Main's classic lines. 


a studio, radio and control rooms 
and a record storage room. 


Later Projects 


The third postwar project at Elgin 
Academy will be the complete re- 
modeling of Lovell Hall to provide 
up-to-date classrooms for seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. 

To give final symmetry to the 
campus, a wing similar in character 
to Lovell has been suggested, flank- 
ing Old Main on the opposite side. 
This building would house on the 











BLEACHERS 


GYMNASIUM. 


7 x10 





second floor the science laboratories 
and classrooms for the commercial 
studies with the ground floor given 
over to gardening and farm studies; 
economics, including foods and camp 
cooking; home nursing, and so on. 
Several vacant properties adjoining 
the central campus will provide 
space for a chapel and infirmary. 
The entire program has been 
studied and planned with the idea 
of retaining the spacious feeling and 
charm of the present site, un- 
marred by architectural misfits. 
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Plans of the main floor (left) and the ground floor (right) of the proposed gymnasium building. 
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In a Temporary Manner ot Vancouver, Wash. 





Rear view of grade schocl; exterior is of cedar siding with rough side exposed for stain. 


HE McLoughlin war housing 

area was planned and built up 
to care for 45,000 people. It was nec- 
essary to construct two grade schools 
and one junior high school for serv- 
ing the school population of the area. 
These units were, of 
structed in a_ so-called 
manner. and they involved the em- 
ployment of the minimum amount 
of critical materials. 


course, 


temporary 


con- 


Brief specifications for their con- 
struction are as follows. 


FOUNDATION: Concrete footings and 
foundation columns supporting wood sills 
and beams. 


WALLS: 2 by 4 exterior and interior walls 
on 24” centers. 


ROOF: Heavy joist construction with rough, 
roof joists acting as ceiling joists. Roof is 
sheathed with |” structural insulation ex- 
posed to’ classrooms and covered with built- 
up roofing material. 


FLOORS: Floors are of single thickness, vic- 
tory oak, tongue and groove throughout, 
except boiler and toilet room floors, which 
are concrete. 


WALL COVERINGS: Exterior wall construc- 
tion is single thickness lapped beveled cedar 
siding with rough side exposed for stain. 
Interior walls are '/>” fiber board to 4’ 0” 
dado, this being '/2” gypsum board. 


DECORATION: Exterior of each building is 
finished with independent color scheme. 
Each building, however, is finished in two or 
more tones. Insulation exposed in ceiling 
between joists of interior is finished with 
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Plan for a typical grade school. 
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Two grade schools and one junior high school constructed in the McLoughlin 
Heights District, War Housing Areas, Vancouver Housing Authority. 


two coats of cold water paint. Fiber board 
is unfinished and retains original color. 
Wood trim and gypsum board dado are fin- 
ished with two coats of lead and oil; ex- 
posed ceiling joists, with two coats of lead 
and oil; floors, with one coat of floor seal. 


Four color combinations are used on the in- 
terior, alternating in classrooms. These 
colors are in light pastel tints and include 
sunshine yellow, off-white, light gray-green, 
rose, buffs and tans. 


HEATING: All buildings are heated with 
hot water, cast-iron radiation systems. Boil- 
ers are fired with coal by automatic stokers. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: Adequate elec- 
trical equipment was installed. It was neces- 
sary, however, to use available fixtures, as 
shown in the illustration below. 


Interesting entrance detail of the junior high school. The site 
is heavily wooded, many of the original trees being retained. 


Typical classroom in the junior high school and grade schoo's. 
Four color combinations are used, alternating in classrooms. 











DAY W. HILBORN 
Architect, Vancouver, Wash. 


The grounds around each building 
have been graded and landscaped. 
Since the site was wooded, it was 
possible to retain many of the orig- 
inal trees. Lawns have been seeded 
and gravel walks and drives installed. 
Play areas have also been provided. 

The junior high school grounds 
include an athletic field of sufficient 
size for track, baseball and football. 
Tennis courts have been constructed 
adjacent to the junior high school 
grounds. 
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Plan for the junior high school. 
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HOLT HIGH SCHOOL at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


OLT High School at Tusca- 

loosa, Ala., was built on a 20 
acre plot in a heavily wooded section 
of a highly industrialized commu- 
nity. 

The previous high school facilities 
burned dowar two years ago. The 
new building was erected with the 
assistance of an F.W.A. grant of 
$97,000 and funds obtained from in- 
surance. The complete cost of con- 

















CLASS Nv.Z 
22 AZZ 


struction was $150,000. The total 
cubic footage is 485,000. 

This new building has had the 
benefit of the latest thinking in the 
field of schoolhouse planning. As- 
sistance was given by the department 
of education of the University of 
Alabama. The superintendent is 
C. E. Spearman. 





Construction Details 





FOUNDATIONS: Concrete. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE: 13 inch brick 
walls, cement stone partitions. 


Crass NQO.G 


CLASS Nos 





20 AZZ So 4 22 


10 Corripor 





WAINSCOTS: All rooms, classrooms 
and corridors, structural fireclay tile, 
cream, speckled manganese, 3 feet 3 
inches high. 


FLOOR AND ROOF CONSTRUC- 
TION: Bar joist, roof insulated with 
1 inch insulation board. 


AUDITORIUM: Steel roof trusses, 
frame joists and decking. 


FLOORS: Toilet rooms, ceramic tile; 
all others, asphalt tile. 


WALLS: Plaster above wainscots, 
painted pastel tints. 


CEILINGS: 12 inch fiber board. 


HEATING: One-pipe hot water sys- 
tem, stoker, thermostats. 









































DON BUEL SCHUYLER 


Architect, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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STOOHDS S.NOILVYN 


How Can Tardiness and Truancy Be Remedied ? 


S LONG as schools have been in 
Ie iii teachers and superin- 
tendents have been studying methods 
to solve the problem of the tardy 
pupil. To determine what methods 
schoolmen favor for handling these 
pupils, The Nation’s ScHoots sent out 
a questionnaire to 500 superintendents, 
receiving a 16 per cent response. 

Realizing that a great part of the 
responsibility for tardy pupils lies with 
the school, superintendents believe that 
the school should find and try to re- 
move the reason for tardiness before 
disciplining tardy pupils and begin- 
ning truants. 

Although not always easy, teaching 
the habitually tardy pupil to develop 
a sense of responsibility is a successfu 
method, 56 per cent of the superintend- 
ents believe. A little harsher discipline 
should be employed, say 21 per cent, 
by detaining the pupil after school or 
referring him to the principal’s office. 

A large number of superintendents 
express the opinion that cooperation 
between the school and the home is 
essential. Writes one superintendent: 
“A child’s failure to meet responsi- 
bilities is primarily a problem of the 
home. The parent is responsible for 
the child first and then comes the 
community, which includes the school.” 

One enterprising superintendent sug- 
gests membership in the “Early Bird” 
club as a means of solving the problem 
and another writes that giving the 
tardy pupil “K.P.” duties at the noon 
hour often works wonders. 

Confirmed truants demand sterner 
means, superintendents say, and believe 
the school should work with the juve- 
nile court judge or send the child to a 
psychologist or psychiatrist. Bringing 
parents into court may be necessary. 

One superintendent writes that the 
truant tells him that he feels no urge 
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to “go where things are not inter- 
esting and you are getting nothing of 
value.” For that reason, acquiring a 
better knowledge of the pupil’s inter- 
ests would be an important step in 
solving the problem. Too often teach- 
ers think in terms of punishment rath- 
er than adjustment to pupils’ interests, 
he comments. 

J. J. Van Hoff, superintendent at 
Verdigre, Neb., submits a comment 
that is the result of many years of 
study on his part. “No general rules 
can be set up for handling truancy,” 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. What method or methods do you 
favor for handling a pupil who is 
habitually tardy? 


Try to find out reason for tardiness..92% 

Teach child to excels sense of 
responsibility 

Detain him after school 

Refer him to principal's office... 

Let homeroom teacher handle the 
child _.... eal 

Give him special “early ‘morning 
responsibility - 

Let student council study problem 9 

Assign him extra work.. 5 


. What method or Seiltaita do you 
favor for handling pupils who are 
beginning or confirmed truants? 


Beginning Truants 


Try to find out reason... 

Visit parents in home 

Call parents in for conference 

Attempt to adjust school to indi- 
vidual needs and interests......_.41 

Make assignments more interesting..13 

Transfer him to another homeroom 2 


Confirmed Truants 


Work with juvenile court judge......55%, 

Send child to psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist 42 

Bring parents into court 

Send child to state institution 

Assign child to parental school in 
community 





he writes, “as the whole subject boils 
down to the particular case. As a rule, 
we try to handle the spontaneous tru- 
ancy cases without calling in the par- 
ents. 

“But habitual truancy is another 
matter. In these cases, we first try to 
establish the reasons involved. Long 
experience has revealed that habitual 
truants stay out of school for a definite 
reason.” Superintendent Van Hoff 
then outlines what he believes are the 
causes for truancy. 


1. Dislike for the teacher. 

2. Dislike for the school because of 
the pupil’s inability to make a credit- 
able showing, frequently because he 
lacks reading skill. 

3. Lack of home supervision and 
interest. 

4. Bad associates; “palling” around 
with ne’er-do-wells who may not be 
enrolled in the school. 

5. Compulsory attendance law. This 
law tries to force youngsters to remain 
in school when for many reasons they 
may not be school-minded. These pu- 
pils take up truancy hoping that their 
frequent absence will eventually pro- 
duce their expulsion from school. 

6. Local conditions, such as the pres- 
ence of a good fishing spot, a pool 
hall or a moving picture theater. 

“The causes are many,” concludes 
Mr. Van Hoff, “and the solutions none 
too plentiful. Each case must be stud- 
ied individually with both parent and 
pupil brought together with the school 
authorities for the purpose of putting 
a stop to truancy. 

“If it is a matter of dislike for a 
particular teacher, transfer of the pupil 
to another school will sometimes end 
the truancy. Certainly a safe guide is 
to search diligently for the cause and, 
having found it, put forth an effort 
to eliminate it.” 








Financing Tomorrow's School Plant 


will require sharing of responsibilities 


FTER the war, several billions 
A of dollars’ worth of schools will 
be built. Exactly how much a catch- 
up program of school construction 
for the: United States will cost is 
uncertain. 

A number of guesses have been 
made of the amount of money 
needed. These range from as little 
as $1,000,000,000 to as much as $9,- 
000,000,000, with a tendency to clus- 
ter around $2,500,000,000. A few 
careful calculations of need have 
been made for individual states and 
cities which, raised to national terms, 
indicate that this figure may not be 
far off.* In any event the sum will 
be a large one and consideration 
should be given ahead of time to the 
manner of its provision. 


Postwar Financial Situation. It is 
now becoming clear that after the 
war both money and credit will be 
available for school plant construc- 
tion. Already the school districts of 
the United States are in a better bal- 
ance sheet position than they ever 
were before. They reduced their 
debt from $1,705,000,000 to $1,562,- 
000,000 in the two years ending in 
1942 and the debt continues to di- 
minish. 

Taxpayers, aware that property 
taxes are deductible on the income 
tax declaration, are paying their cur- 
rent school taxes and paying up their 
back taxes. State governments have 
accumulated surpluses aggregating 
more than $1,000,000,000 and these 


*For example: The Michigan study com- 
mission on education h mated the cost of 
the postwar school hn onstruction pro- 
gram for that state ov mn year period at 
$99,443,520. The population of the United 
States is 25 times that of Michigan; by this 
rough measure the national cost would be 25 
times the Michigan estimate, or $2,486,088,- 


000, 
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surpluses will continue to grow until 
construction is resumed. The federal 
government after the war will be 
deeply in debt and saddled with 
heavy charges and there is general 
agreement among economists that 
continuing federal public works will 
be necessary to maintain the high 
average of current national income 
essential to carrying these burdens. 
And school plant construction has 
proved itself to be a feasible and pop- 
ular public works venture. 

The local, state and federal units 
of government will, therefore, in all 
likelihood be in a position to coop- 
erate in financing school construc- 
tion. 


No More Localism. Whether such 
cooperative sharing of school plant 
costs will be realized is a matter for 
the future to decide. But there are 
few observers of the educational 
scene who wish to see a return to the 
unmitigated localism of the 1920's, 
when as much as $400,000,000 was 
spent in a year for public school 
buildings all of which came from 
local resources. 


In those years the local district 
planned the buildings, put them up 
and paid for them out of cash or 
credit, usually credit; schoolhouses, 
like competing chain stores, were 
sometimes built face to face across a 
road that divided two school dis- 
tricts, where one building would 
have served the community twice as 
well; then immense interest charges 
were frequently incurred which in 
normal times crippled the operating 
budget and in depression times par- 
alyzed it. 

With little restraint applied by the 
state, which had no financial stake in 
the matter, the school plant finance 
problem “just growed” until it be- 
came top-heavy and often crushed 


the educational program under the 
burden of its weight. 


But Not State Centralism. To cor- 
rect the well-known evils of localism, 
it has been proposed that the school 
plant program be taken over by the 
state, which would pay for all new 
construction out of state funds, with 
its educational experts settling all 
questions about the location, spacing, 
function, capacity and design of 
new school plants. But this would 
be a great mistake. Centralism 
would, of course, counteract the evils 
of localism but it would generate 
others just as bad. 


True, the school plant program 
cannot be planned in strictly local 
terms but neither can it be deline- 
ated by experts at the state educa- 
tional headquarters. The inconti- 
nent exercise of power in local edu- 
cational affairs by authorities remote 
in terms of distance and understand- 
ing is not a pleasant prospect. 

What is required is a sharing of 
responsibilties for planning and 
financing the school plant between 
the state and the local administrative 
units. The state, having provided a 
proper administrative organization, 
should assist the local districts with 
the financial burden, sharing, on the 
average, dollar for dollar in the cost 
of the school plant (although an 
equalization formula should be used 
in most states) and for the rest exer- 
cising its influence on the public 
school plant program not so much 
by legal prescription and control as 
by the excellence of its advice. These 
observations apply not only during 
the postwar period but on a continu- 
ing basis as well. 


Federal Aid for School Plant. 
Through June 30, 1942, school plant 
construction under the W.P.A. pro- 
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gram had cost a total of nearly $448,- 
000,000, of which federal funds 
amounted to $314,000,000. Nonfed- 
eral P.W.A. school plant projects up 
to July 1, 1942, cost $1,179,000,000. 
Under the Lanham Act, schools built 
or remodeled up to June 30, 1943, 
cost $142,000,000, of which federal 
contributions amounted to $66,000,- 
000. 


These federal payments on the 
school plant program have not been 
hand-outs. They represent a genu- 
ine and legitimate interest by the 
federal government in the general 
welfare. This interest is permanent 
and school plant subsidies may be 
looked upon as an essential feature 
of future federal ventures into the 
field of public works. This is a 
form of federal aid for public schools 
which is soundly based on precedent 
and does not contain the ‘obnoxious 
contingency of federal control of the 
school program. 

School budgets are as much aided 
by income for essential school plant 
construction as by income for other 
and more general purposes. It seems 
reasonable that the federal govern- 
ment be expected to carry, as part 
of its public works outlays, 40 per 
cent of the cost of public school 
plant, and that the other 60 per cent 
be divided on an equalization for- 
mula between the state and the local 
administrative unit. 

In the administration of federal 
aid .for plant construction, the re- 
sponsibility should not be by-passed. 


City-School Cooperation in Plant 
Financing. The urban community 
in its planning for the future will 
contemplate a greater use of the 
public school plant for activities that 
are supported by the civil govern- 
ment, especially in the field of recre- 
ation. The commoner relationship 
between school districts and their 
municipalities is one of financial in- 
dependence. But this independence 
does not deny the sharing of school 
plant costs. Wherever the school 
plant may be designed for purposes 
that are both educational and munic- 
ipal, cost-sharing between school dis- 
trict and municipality will be a 
means of getting the most for the 
community tax-dollar. 


Unsolved Problems. The sharing 
of the costs of education among fed- 
eral, state and local units is not a 
new departure, but especially with 
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regard to school plant construction 
it deserves extended study and re- 
shaping. It is possible to fall into 
error, as has so often been demon- 
strated. Noteworthy among the un- 
solved problems of relationship are 
these: 

1. How may construction opera- 
tions of national scope be economi- 
cally timed in terms of the availabil- 
ity of labor and materials? 

2. How may the school plant be 
used effectively and democratically 
by the state as a means of leverage 
for the ongoing improvement of the 
administrative organization? 

3. How may school and municipal 
plant requirements be dovetailed 
where a condition of financial inde- 
pendence exists? 


4. In terms of the general welfare, 
what is the best expression of the 
interest of the federal government in 
the school plant program? 

5. How can the participation of 
the state and federal governments be 
invoked in the school plant program 
without causing a devitalization of 
local initiative? 

It is already clearly manifest that 
a fresh chapter in public school plant 
construction will open after the war. 
Modern layouts and materials are at 
hand. Whether they will have a 
chance to do their part in giving 
expression to American educational 
conceptions will hinge upon what- 
ever rational solution of the prob- 
lems of school plant finance may be 
made now or in the near future. 





School Credits for Veterans 


HE American Council on Edu- 
cation held a special committee 
meeting in the spring of 1942 for 
developing a satisfactory accredita- 
tion program. The armed forces co- 
operated with the council. : 
From its inception, the advisory 
committee of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute recommend- 
ed the development of US.A.F.I. 
accreditation examinations. It also 
enlisted the interest of the American 
Council on Education and _ the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Months of consultation, research 
and long-view planning by educators 
produced an alternative program that 
avoids the evils of “blanket” accred- 
itation, It is based on the common- 
sense principle that reliable records 
or demonstrated educational compe- 
tence of members of the armed forces 
are the only sound basis for a fair 
accreditation system that will not 
impair standards of American edu- 
cation, 

Three practical developments have 
been worked out as machinery for 
applying this principle. One is a ref- 
erence handbook, “A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Forces,” com- 
piled by the American Council on 
Education. 

The second is a simplified credit 
application form prepared by the 


United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. This is U.S.A.F.I. Form No. 
47 (revised September 1944), “Appli- 
cation for Credit for Educational 
Achievement During Military Serv- 
ice.” On this form members of the 
armed forces on active duty can re- 
port certified records of their in-serv- 
ice training and experience direct to 
the educational institution from 
which they desire credit. 

The third development consists of 
sets of tests devised by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, a sec- 
tion of the Information and Educa- 
tion Division, A.S.F., for measuring 
in-service training and general edu- 
cational competence. 

This handbook, application form 
and U.S.A.F.I. tests are the instru- 
ments that provide the information 
on in-service training which the 
American Council on Education and 
the armed forces believe individual 
schools and colleges need for fair and 
intelligent accreditation. Each more 
or less supplements the others, and 
all deserve more detailed considera- 
tion. 

The “Guide” is a loose-leaf publi- 
cation which already exceeds 1000 
pages. More material will be sent to 
purchasers as the program expands 
or changes. (This handbook is avail- 
able on subscription from the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 363 Ad- 
ministration Building, Urbana, Ill.) 
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NTERNATIONAL commerce in 


ideas is as important as inter- 
national commerce in materials and 
things. Indeed, international com- 
merce in ideas continues even in war 
through the capture of persons and 
matériel, long after exchange of 
goods between enemies has ceased. 
Among the valuable by-products 
of war is the ready interchange of 
ideas between allies. And one of the 
powerful buttresses of a strong peace 
should be ample provision for large- 
scale international exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, journalists, industri- 
alists, agriculturalists and others. 
Educators of the Americas realize 
all this. They are working together 
today and for tomorrow through a 
series of international agreements. 
Twelve Latin-American countries 
have already signed such agreements, 
and six others are about to do so. 


Foundation Is Established 


The Eighth Scientific Congress 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1940 
went on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American com- 
mission on education. Various other 
educational and social organizations 
have passed similar resolutions. Fi- 
nally, at a meeting in Panama City 
in September 1943, the ministers and 
directors of education of the Amer- 
ican republics recommended a co- 
operative approach to the educational 
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President, 


Scholarship stu- 
dent from Mexico 
at work in chem- 
ical laboratories. 


problems of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

In 1941 the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs was established in the 
United States to coordinate, stimu- 
late and carry out certain inter- 
American activities, among them 
education. In order to develop more 
comprehensive educational programs 
with the other American republics, 
the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, Inc., a government cor- 
poration, was established by the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs on 


Oct. 14, 1943. 
Only Certain Fields Touched 


Actual working experiences in 12 
of the other American republics and 
discussions with all of them indicate 
a general recognition of the fact that 
if all the Americas are to progress, 
both economically and socially, up 
to their full potentialities and thus 
raise their standards of living, their 
educational systems must be im- 
proved, especially in the fields of 
health, agriculture and vocational 
training and in literacy. To this end, 
teachers and school administrators 
are generally convinced that an ex- 
change of technical advice and as- 
sistance is essential. 

The foundation has outlined a pro- 
gram to achieve these ends. It has 
been discussed and approved ‘by the 
educational advisory committee of 


Inter-American 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Educational 
Agreements between 
the Americas 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


Educational Foundation, Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 


the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
by the general advisory committee 
on cultural relations of the Depart- 
ment of State and by national educa- 
tional organizations in the United 
States, together with universities, 
colleges, state and city school systems 
which are taking part in various 
phases of this comprehensive educa- 
tional enterprise. 

We enter only the fields wherein 
the educators in the other countries 
feel that we can make the most sig- 
nificant contributions, such as health 
education, rural and agricultural 
education, vocational education and 
the teaching of English. The pro- 
gram is limited to elementary, sec- 
ondary and normal schools, except 
for work with adults in the field 
of literacy. 

The purpose of health work in 
the other countries, as in this, is to 
teach through the schools better hab- 
its of hygiene, diet, cleanliness and 
the prevention and care of illness and 
to foster in individual communities 
a sense of responsibility in all these 
matters. 


Rural Improvements Stressed 


Since most American countries are 
largely rural, it follows that rural 
or agricultural education is in all 
of them a vital need. Methods devel- 
oped in the United States are gen- 
erally admired. These methods pro- 
pose to improve rural living by 
teaching the people, through the 
schools, better ways of increasing the 
food supply, of conserving natural 
resources and of producing for the 


market. 
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Vocational training has similar 
ends, namely, to improve living con- 
ditions by producing cheaply for 
home consumption and to develop 
skills and technics of value in an 
expanding industrial civilization. 

Most of our neighbor countries 
feel the need of a larger middle class, 
that is, a literate, self-supporting and 
independent citizenry. It is generally 
assumed that education and greater 
individual economic independence 
will meet this need. 

Just as interest in Spanish and 
Portuguese has increased greatly in 
recent years in the United States, 
interest in learning English exists in 
the other Americas more extensively 
than ever before. In response to 
numerous requests the foundation 
has, therefore, assigned English 
teachers and organized English 
teacher-training courses to help edu- 
cational institutions meet the in- 
creased demand. 

In all these subjects and technics 
the contribution of the United States 
is made through specialists in the 
various lines who will go to other 
countries to work as consultants in 
their ministries of education. And 
teaching materials, especially text- 
books which are widely used here, 
are being sent in large quantities. 
They will serve as samples from 
which supplies may be ordered or as 
suggestions for the adaptation and 
translation of these or for the devel- 
opment of similar materials. 

Another important phase of the 
cooperative program is the bringing 
of teachers and educational admin- 
istrators from the other American 
countries to visit the United States 
or to study, to lecture or to serve as 
consultants in our educational insti- 
tutions. At present approximately 
20 such persons are now in the Unit- 
ed States in that capacity. 


Cooperatively Financed 


The procedure of entering into a 
cooperative educational agreement 
with another country is simple. Af- 
ter the matter is discussed between 
the United States Ambassador and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, an 
agreement is signed by the Minister 
of Education and myself, acting for 
the foundation. Contracts in general 
are for three years. 

The method of financing is co- 
operative: the United States puts up 
funds adequate to give the program 
a good start and to pay its nationals 
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so long as they remain. The other 
country appropriates sufficient money 
to pay its own personnel and to pro- 
vide necessary buildings, equipment 
and certain operating costs. 

The foundation then sends down 
a special representative, who is a 
trained and experienced educator, us- 
ually having special competence in 
the field most important to the con- 
tracting country. He at once becomes 
a part of the ministry of education 
of that country and with the minis- 
ter makes the necessary surveys and 
decides upon the staff needed to con- 
duct the program. 

Complementing the work of the 
field staffs in the various countries, 
a staff of specialists in the Washing- 
ton office (1) purchases, creates or 
adapts teaching materials needed in 
the field, (2) interprets the program 
by articles, speeches, radio and other 
means, (3) plans itineraries for vis- 
itors from Latin America, (4) con- 
ducts an extensive correspondence 
with educators throughout the Amer- 


icas and (5) keeps on the alert for 
additional personnel that has the 
rare and varied qualifications re- 
quired for this important enterprise 
in international education. 

The financial arrangements are so 
devised that in ensuing years the 
contribution of the United States is 
progressively scaled down and that 
of the other country is scaled up so 
that appropriations for a permanent 
program will appear in the national 
budget for education and the retire- 
ment of specialists from this counry 
may be effected with the least pos- 
sible disturbance. 

International commerce in ideas 
flows freely among the countries of 
the Americas. Nowhere else on earth 
is this true of so large a territory. 
We are fortunate. The Inter-Amer- 
ican Educational Foundation _ is 
pledged to the high task of making 
knowledge of the best educational 
practice in any of the American re- 
publics available to all in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 





Double Standard in Teaching 


HE great American school sys- 

tem has been developed and jus- 
tified on the basis of two preposter- 
ous ideas which should be modified 
or discarded as soon as possible to 
make way for the education really 
needed by the majority of our peo- 
ple, according to Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The two specious theories which 
must be combated are: (1) the doc- 
trine of training the mind through 
formal discipline and (2) the idea 
that the best way to produce initia- 
tive and enterprise is to send chil- 
dren to schools where the strait- 
jacket of conformity is clamped upon 
them from their earliest years. 

Childhood education should in- 
clude training in the 3 R’s and other 
tools requisite to health, communica- 
tion, social and scientific understand- 
ing, but at the same time it should 
encourage the exercise of independ- 
ent thinking and judgment. This 
double standard must be carried into 
youth education, every effort being 
made to discover talent early. 

The higher the level of education, 
the more attention should be paid to 


initiative and enterprise. Colleges 
must have consciously planned edu- 
cational opportunities to develop 
these qualities. Progressive education 
must extend into the high school, 
the college and the graduate school. 

“I have no quarrel with those who 
want to teach people to conform,” 
Dean Russell declares. “Citizens of 
a democracy must be conformers a 
substantial part of their lives. But 
they must also be flexible; to achieve 
this, we must not only make every 
effort to discover and encourage tal- 
ent but, in addition to education for 
conformity at all levels, must also 
have education for flexibility. We 
must have two vigorous programs, 
running side by side, at every edu- 
cational level, in every educational 
institution, teaching conformity, as 
most of our schools and colleges now 
try to do, but also encouraging varia- 
tion and initiative. 

“Only as a result of such an edu- 
cational process can our country at 
the one time have the stability nec- 
essary to hold us steady and the flex- 
ibility sufficient to adjust to the 
profound changes that will come in 
the period following the war.” 
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A Substitute Suggests 


OMETIME during the year 
S every large school is bound to 
call on a substitute to take over the 
work of a regular teacher; this is as 
inevitable as death and taxes. It may 
happen once, for a day; under emer- 
gency conditions, it may happen a 
number of times, and the substitute’s 
assignment in other cases may 
lengthen into weeks or months. 

Whatever the situation, the sub- 
stitute often finds herself unloved 
and unsung by faculty, administra- 
tion and pupils, the last named re- 
garding her as fair game for mis- 
chief. 

If the school were prepared for the 
substitute, both in its attitude toward 
her and in making provision for her 
to take over the reins, many hours 
and days of useless and dreary sub- 
stitute teaching could be avoided. A 
substitute is a dignified and essential 
pinch-hitter to be called in during 
unavoidable emergencies, She de- 
serves more cooperation than she 
gets. 


Coordinating Program Needed 


The following is a suggested pro- 
gram for coordinating the work of 
substitute teachers with the regular 
work, It assumes that the substitute 
is coming in for short periods only, 
and it does not apply to those who 
take over the remainder of a term 
in cases in which the regular teacher 
must be absent over a prolonged 
period. It also assumes that substi- 
tutes are changing, from school to 
school and with relation to the same 
school, so that the routines of one 
class or school are no sooner familiar 
than the substitute is shifted into a 
new situation. 

The purpose of this suggested pro- 
gram is to combine the necessary 
work of the substitute with regular 
outlines in such a way that pupils, 
staff and substitute gain a construc- 
tive experience from it. 

1. There should be on hand, in 
the office, a set of instructions re- 
garding such matters as length of 
periods; idiosyncrasies of bells, such 
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as warning signals, bells for gym- 
n-sium and so on; forms for taking 
roll and for absences; the sending of 
pupils on errands; report of disci- 
pline problems; cafeteria routine, 
and legitimate excuses. 

2. The substitute should know the 
individual to whom she should go 
for help with classwork, discipline 
and administrative problems. It may 
be the head of a department, a dean, 
the principal, a supervisor or some 
other official. Brief instructions for 
signing warrants and. giving infor- 
mation for pay-roll use should be 
included. 


Seat Chart Invaluable 


3. The regular staff should be re- 
quired to post and maintain a seat 
chart in some definite location. The 
regular teacher may not care to ad- 
here to it but it is invaluable to the 
substitute. In this connection a roll- 
taker should be appointed among 
the pupils, whether one is used by 
the regular teacher or not, and the 
name and an alternate posted con- 
spicuously with the seating chart. 
This pupil should be directly ac- 
countable to the office for the attend- 
ance report. 

4. Each staff member should be 
required to list the texts used for 
each class and provide a general out- 
line of time-unit assignments for the 
term, a copy of which should remain 
permanently in the office files for 
reference. 

5. One reliable pupil or a com- 


mittee of two or three should be. 


appointed to function in the absence 
of the regular teacher to give the 
substitute the latest assignment, a 
synopsis of the work and sugges- 
tions as to the way the class is ordi- 
narily handled. This does not mean 
that the substitute should be required 
to follow such an outline rigidly but 
she should at least not be in total 
ignorance of the status of the work. 

6. It might be possible for those 
teachers who are exceedingly par- 
ticular about their work to prepare 
several “off-the-record” class sessions 


VIRGINIA JOHNSON 


Substitute Teacher, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


for the use of the substitute at any 
time during the year. Another sug- 
gestion is that the school itself have 
a series of such assignments for 
periods of from one to three days. 

The substitute might be supplied 
with a battery of aptitude or per- 
sonality tests which the average 
school cannot fit into regular cur- 
riculum work as yet but the results 
of which are of value to the indi- 
vidual and the school. The one day 
substitute is a natural for showing 
visual education films and several 
could be kept ready for such purpose. 


7. Last in this series of sugges- 
tions, but important, is that it be 
thoroughly understood that the visit- 
ing substitute has the same authority 
in grading and discipline as the reg- 
ular teacher. 


Any reasonable assignment given 
by a substitute should be continued 
by the returning staff member, even 
if it is a little varied from the reg- 
ular work. The feeling that any- 
thing the substitute may give need 
not be honored and will be ignored 
by the regular teacher does not help 
either in maintaining discipline or 
in doing constructive work. 


Substitute Should Leave Report 


The substitute, in her turn, should 
leave a full report, by date and class, 
of what was accomplished, including 
the discussion, the recitations and 
the names of those proving unduly 
uncooperative. This is not for pur- 
poses of revenge, as the average pupil 
seems to think, but so that the reg- 
ular teacher will not on her return 
have confusion and an interrupted 
continuity. 

The school that encourages the 
substitute to “come into the office” 
after a day’s work may get valuable 
suggestions or insights into class and 
faculty relationships that otherwise 
would not come to light and the 
substitute has a feeling of belonging, 
of doing a necessary job, and is 
started on the road toward more 
constructive work either as a sub- 
stitute or as a full-time teacher. 
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Schoolmen Study 


INTERCULTURAL PROBLEMS 


WO MILLION Americans, 
from more than 60 racial, re- 
ligious and national groups, attempt- 
ing to live together with respect for 
one another, present many problems 
in human relations. The Philadel- 
phia public schools, open to all the 
children of all the people, are helping 
to solve some of these problems, 
Early in 1944, Supt. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, for the purpose of looking 
at intercultural conditions in the 
Philadelphia schools, asked 30 mem- 
bers of the instructional staff to serve 
as the “Committee on Living To- 
gether in Our Schools in These 
Days.” The committee chosen was 
not a group of specially trained ex- 
perts but rather a cross section of 
school personnel. These persons were 
willing to render this service in addi- 
tion to performing their regularly as- 
signed tasks. 


Must Learn to Live Together 


The assumption was that the di- 
versity of Philadelphia’s school popu- 
lation constituted a challenge and 
offered a great opportunity for build- 
ing a city of brotherly love in keep- 
ing with the ideals of the city’s 
founder, William Penn. It was 
agreed that the task of teaching citi- 
zens how to live together with re- 
spect for one another was extremely 
important. The necessity for leaving 
no stone unturned in doing a com- 
plete job was understood by all. 


The committee considered that its 
first purpose was to get an over-all 
picture of the schdol system ‘with re- 
gard to the success or lack of success 
in living together shown by repre- 
sentatives of various racial, religious 
and national groups patronizing the 
schools. The aim was to discover 
what had been done to create good 
will and what conditions stood in 
the ways of harmony. Visits by teams 
of members to approximately 85 
schools of all types were the means 
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in Philadelphia 


EDWARD T. MYERS 


Principal, Barratt Junior High School 
Philadelphia 


used to realize the aim of the com- 
mittee. 

Conversations were held with pu- 
pils, teachers, counselors, principals 
and parents. Visitors sought evi- 
dences of good will within the school 
and in the community. They looked 
for attitudes and experiences that had 
been successful in resolving tensions. 
Written reports of all visits,..were 
studied and.discussed at the 1944 


summer workshop. 


Early in the fall, the committee 
felt that the data gathered were of 
sufficient quantity and importance to 
be shared with a larger number of 
fellow workers in the schools. It also 
desired to obtain the results of a 
larger group’s discussion of the data 
presented. At the committee’s re- 
quest, therefore, the superintendent 
called a meeting of the entire admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff to 
which he invited also about 150 
teachers and counselors. 

Some 500 school people spent the 
day in one of Philadelphia’s large 
vocational schools. The committee 
prepared the program and made the 
arrangements for the conference. 
Doctor Stoddard addressed the group 
during the opening session. Follow- 
ing are quotations from: his address. 


No Hush-Hush Attitude 


“This is a meeting to plan action.” 
“Some may say, ‘My school is one 
with a uniform cultural composition; 
hence, we have no problem.’ Yet, we 
are all concerned with these prob- 
lems. They are American problems.” 
“Some people believé' in a hush- 
hush attitude toward intercultural 
problems, but I don’t. These are 
not sleeping dogs and they won’t lie.” 
“Let’s analyze the problems 


brought about by intercultural ten 
sions and endeavor to solve them.” 


After the superintendent’s remarks, 
(wo committee members read papers 
entitled, respectively, “Patterns of 
Prejudices and Tensions” and “Con- 
structive Approaches.” The compila- 
tion of visitors’ reports was the basis 
for these papers. The first described 
the situations and conditions that 
cause concern. Among them were 
the following: 


Schools attended by pupils having 
a rather homogeneous background 
pay little attention to American in- 
tercultural problems because they afe 
not evident. 

In other schools, where pupils rep- 
resent antagonistic groups, the evi- 
dences of tensions and prejudice are 
frequently so plain that they attract 
enough attention to bring about ac- 
tion. 

Ordinary, everyday human differ- 
ences common to all peoples are 
sometimes erroneously regarded as 
being caused by differences in race, 
religion or nationality. 


Prejudice Found to Exist 


Specific instances of prejudice were 
given in this report as follows. 

Few Jews attended a certain school 
dance because it was under German- 
gentile control. 

Children of southern war workers 
objected to attending schools with 
Negro pupils. In one community, 
white parents sent their children to a 
distant school rather than have them 
attend the neighborhood school 
which had Negro pupils. 

. There were evidences of prejudices 
between and among minority groups. 
One group of Negroes showed an 
anti-Semitic bias. 

There were instances of objection 
to minority representation in fac- 
ulties. 

The second paper, “Constructive - 
Approaches,” presented a pleasanter, 
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inore positive aspect to the problem 
of prejudice by pointing out facts 
such as the following. 

Some schools approach problems 
of friction by holding pupil con- 
ferences on democracy. 

Certain faculties are working to 
obtain better housing conditions. 

Many schools have teachers and 
pupils participating in such organ- 
izations as Fellowship House. 

The number of “mixed faculties” 
is increasing. 

Teachers and counselors have had 
some success in breaking down em- 
ployment barriers caused by religious 
or racial discrimination. 

Numerous schools have made “liv- 
ing together” a basic consideration in 
curriculum construction. 

Space permits only these few ex- 
amples but they will doubtless afford 
a glimpse of the intercultural situa- 
tion as it exists in a large American 
city today. 

Following these two addresses, the 
conference was divided at random 
into some 20 small discussion groups 
each of which had a chairman and 
secretary. Before going to the smaller 
group, each individual received a 
booklet which contained among 
other items the conference program, 
the story of the committee, a list of 
literature and agency aids and a care- 
fully prepared discussion guide. 


Guide for Group Discussions 


The discussion guide was called 
“The Real Test. What Should We 
Do About All This?” Its introduc- 
tory statement explains its use. 

“There follow some guides for the 
discussion that will take place in the 
small conference groups. These have 
been developed from a careful study 
of the reports made by members of 
the committee who visited schools 
last spring. 

“Tt is felt that each of these prob- 
lems is critical from the standpoint 
of constructive living together and 
that it is within our power to do 
something about each of them. They 
seem to offer what, on the whole, are 
the best opportunities for immediate 
cooperative action. 

“It is hoped that your considera- 
tion will result in some definite and 
forward-looking recommendations to 
the superintendent of schools. Our 
combined thinking should help to 
formulate a constructive policy. 

“But recommendations to the su- 
perintendent are not enough. Each 
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of us should carry from this confer- 
ence some important ideas that he 
can begin to act on at once in the 
place where he has a major respon- 
sibility. The sum total of such activ- 
ity should undoubtedly be the 
the greatest single benefit derived 
from our meeting.” 


How Conferences Wo.ked 


Topics listed for discussion in- 
cluded: Teachers Do Not Know 
Technics; Cultural Groups Have Be- 
come Segregated; Misunderstandings 
Have Arisen; Not All of Us Realize 
the Gravity of the General Situation. 

Plans were made to make certain 
that each topic was considered by at 
least one discussion group. In the 
conference booklet, under each topic, 
appeared questions or statements that 
were intended to provoke thought 
and discussion. For example, under 
“Teachers Do Not Know Technics” 
appeared : 

“In many schools it was found that 
teachers who wished to develop mu- 
tual appreciation or relieve tensions 
between groups did not know how 
to proceed. When confronted with 
impending conflict they had no tech- 
nic for averting it. What should we 
do about it?” 

There followed suggested activities 
to be discussed by the members of 
the small conference groups which 
considered the topics for three hours 
in two periods, separated by a lunch- 
eon. At the concluding session the 
conference was again addressed by 
Doctor Stoddard who had spent 
some time with each discussion 
group. Among other things he said: 

“This has been a profitable day. 
Have your pupils tell their parents 
about these meetings. This job will 
never be finished. It’s easy for 125,- 


000,000 people to live in dissension, 
They can fight or adjust. It is diff- 
cult to live and work side by side 
in the spirit of freedom and democ- 
racy. We can make our city what 
we will. While we have not achieved 
the guarantees of the Constitution 
we are ‘on our way.’ We believe in 
equal rights. Can we achieve them? 
Let’s press on, deal with these prob- 
lems, solve them so that we'll build 
the kind of city, country, character 
that may be called ‘good.’ ” 

The committee has compiled writ- 
ten reports from this conference. The 
document is 20 pages long. Its sum- 
mary will serve to indicate the find- 
ings: “Tensions and prejudices in 
our intercultural relations indicate 
the need for additional education.” 


Recommended Techni-; 


The following practices and tech- 
nics were widely recommended. 

Establish a central committee for 
leadership and exchange. 

Let local school committees plan 
programs. 

Encourage pupil discussion groups. 

Urge carefully prepared assembly 
programs. 

Increase school activity in commu- 
nity life. 

Plan opportunities for favorable 
meetings of peoples. 

Emphasize curriculum construc- 
tion in this field. 

Prepare teachers through courses 
and in-service. 

Most of these procedures are being 
used in many schools in Philadel- 
phia. That their use shall be in- 
creased to the improvement of a 
situation in which various nation- 
alities and races must live together 
with respect for one another will 
continue to be the committee’s hope. 





WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The Nation’s ScHoots 


you will want the index to Volume 35, covering issues 


from January through June 1945. War-time paper 


rationing prevents its publication in the magazine. 


Send requests to g19 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, IIl. 
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TWO CURRENT CAMPAIGNS: 


DANIEL MELCHER 


Director, Education Section 
War Finance Division 
U. S. Treasury Department 


URING the next month or 

two an alumnus of your 
school may look up from his hospital 
bed in an Army, Navy or Air Force 
convalescent hospital and notice a 
sponsorship panel on the bed. It will 
read as follows: 

“TO SPEED YOUR RECOV- 
ERY ... the students and teachers 
of (your school, address and state) 
have successfully completed a War 
Bond and Stamp campaign to help 
finance the hospital facilities you are 
using. If you will send them your 
name and address, they would like 
to write to you.” 

This is possible if your school suc- 
cessfully completes a campaign to 
finance hospital facilities for one or 
more wounded men for which $3000 
is the amount arbitrarily agreed on 
for a hospital unit. This is a com- 
promise between the $10,000 a bed 
that permanent general hospitals cost 
and a much lower figure for tem- 
porary or convalescent hospitals. 

The need is great. In a statement 
last May Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, estimated that 
wounded and sick had been return- 
ing to this country from all theaters 
at a rate of 44,000 a month and that 
this figure was expected to grow. 
This ever increasing rate of return 
has required the Army to provide 
new hospitals with a capacity of 
70,000 additional beds, and the Navy 
is now building facilities for 10,000 
more sick and wounded men. 

This fall, school aid to the War 
Finance Program is needed more 
than ever before. The Treasury is 
counting heavily upon the schools 
to keep alive community enthusiasm 
for the war bond program between 
. the seventh and eighth war loan 
drives. 


The experience of almost 50,000 


schools shows that the Treasury’s 
schools-at-war minute man flag is 
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1. Qualify to 


fly 


schools-at-war flag 


by Columbus Day and keep it flying 


2. Complete drive for convalescent beds 


for 


one of the most important ways of 
teaching thrift and building school 
participation in the war bond pro- 
gram. 

The qualifications aren’t high: 
merely the requirement that nine out 
of 10 pupils buy at least one stamp 
every month or, if the school de- 
sires, every week. There is no way 
to tell whether a school has earned 
the flag or not except actually to 
make a check, usually by home- 
rooms. Such a preliminary check 
usually reveals that most of the sav- 
ing has been done by a few pupils 
and that from one third to one half 
the pupils have not been taking part. 
As the result of a campaign to earn 
the schools-at-war flag, many student 
bodies report not only triple partici- 
pation but also triple sales. 

The schools-at-war flag emphasizes 
one of the basic objectives of the 
Treasury’s war bond program, name- 
ly, thrift education. An excellent 
way to start earning the flag is to 
build on a classroom basis. Your 


state war finance office will be glad 
to send you a small paper banner 
suitable for classroom use, showing 
the Treasury minute man slogan 
“90°% or More.” The other side car- 





veterans by Christmas vacation 


ries a picture of Uncle Sam looking 
somewhat disturbed and saying to 
the children: “Hey Kids, You Let 
Me Down. Less than 90% of you 
were saving last month.” Banners 
of this type used in a few classrooms 
can quickly generate school-wide 
interest in 90 per cent achievement. 

You may well ask why 90 per cent 
instead of 100 per cent. Well, some 
schools have made it 100 per cent. 
Some have provided special oppor- 
tunities for less privileged children 
to earn money for stamps right in 
the school. Others, however, have 
felt that it is necessary to leave this 
10 per cent safety valve to protect 
from unkind social pressure children 
who simply cannot afford to save. 

Once your school has earned the 
flag simply notify your state war fi- 
nance committee and ask for author- 
ization to buy or to make and dis- 
play the flag. Since deliveries of the 
flags are now slow because of short- 
ages of material, don’t wait for a 
purchased one to arrive. Make a 
temporary one for display as soon as 
the privilege has been earned. 

If your school earns or re-earns 
the privilege of displaying the 
schools-at-war flag, be sure to claim 
your copy of a special citation con- 
sisting of a facsimile reproduction of 
the original manuscript of the Bill of 


' Rights, size 27 by 34 inches. It is a 


beautiful document for framing and 
display in any school or school 
library. 

It would be difficult to overstate 
the job the schools of America have 
done through the schools-at-war pro- 
gram so far. The Treasury is deeply 
indebted to school administrators, 
teachers and students everywhere for 
their outstanding effective support 
of the war finance program. During 
the school year just passed the 
schools can take credit for $715,000,- 
000 worth of war bond sales. 
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A Mason Looks at 


HE Masonic Order has always 

been interested in the develop- 
ment, extension and improvement 
of our public schools. It is, therefore, 
sincerely and actively interested in 
certain current problems affecting 
them. 

While I am a Master Mason and a 
member in good standing of Na- 
tional Lodge, No. 12, F.A.A.M., of 
the District of Columbia, I am not 
authorized to speak officially for the 
Masonic Order. Only cértain grand 
officers can do that. I can point out, 
however, what I firmly believe is a 
point of view held by many indi- 
vidual Masons and present the five 
officially expressed educational poli- 
cies of the Supreme Council, 33d 
Degree, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A. 


Experiment in Democracy Succeeds 


The United States of America, for 
one hundred fifty-six years, and espe- 
cially during the eighty years since 
the War between the States, has been 
conducting a great experiment in 
harmonization of living among 
many and diverse races, creeds and 
cultures. When one stops to consider 
how staunchly each group holds to 
its own interpretation of the riddle 
of life, the amazing thing is not that 
we have acrimonious debates once 
in a while but rather that we are 
not in actual civil physical combat 
most of the time. The fact that we 
live in peace and try to respect one 
another’s rights and beliefs shows 
how well this experiment in democ- 
racy is succeeding. 

When any group gains power and 
makes good use of it, the public will 
support that group. But when a 
group abuses its power the other 
groups, no matter what their previ- 
ous differences, will often join forces 
for the time being in an effort to 
topple the offending group from 
power and replace it with another. 
This new group will continue to 
hold office during a period of rea- 
sonably good behavior but in the 
natural course of events it, too, will 
fall from grace and thereby lose its 
power as did its predecessor. This 
is all part of our American scene 
and is by and large a wholesome 
procedure. 
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UNDIVIDED SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


SAMUEL B. WOODBRIDGE 


Editorial Writer, The New Age Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 








That our public schools have 
played a dominant réle in this har- 
monizing process is a fact of which 
each citizen can justly be proud. 
President Woodrow Wilson once 
stated that the hope of America lies 
in the fact that every youth, if his 
abilities entitle him to it, may rise 
out of the class into which he was 
born and become a leader in busi- 
ness, the professions or public service. 
Placing high school and college 
training or their equivalents within 
the reach of almost all who are 
worthy to receive them is certainly 
one of the glorious achievements of 
our beloved country and not only 
has the pay-off come in this war but 
indications all point to still greater 
achievements in the postwar era. 


Tied. in with our public school 
system are certain basic principles. 
Just because we are a population di- 
verse in our races, creeds and cul- 
tures, the American people have held 
unflinchingly to the principle of the 
separation of Church and State. 
Were all persons in a community to 
be 98 per cent of the same religion, 
race and culture, an argument might 
be put up challenging the complete 
separation of Church and State. But 
even then, if the American principle 
of democracy were to obtain, the re- 
maining 2 per cent ought to be free 
to campaign for its point of view. 
This, however, is not the case in cer- 
tain Latin countries whose church 
is free in the United States of Amer- 
ica to set forth vigorously its views, 
although they are held by only a 
minority of the total population. 

A corollary of this principle of the 
separation of Church and State is 
that no public funds shall be appro- 
priated, directly or indirectly, for the 
support of sectarian or private insti- 


tutions. Parents whose children at- 
tend parochial schools are not 
double-taxed, as many of them claim. 
Taxes can be levied only by the gov- 
ernment—federal, state or municipal. 
No church has the power in this 
country to levy taxes. Therefore, the 
cost of maintaining parochial schools 
is an expense voluntarily assumed by 
the parents of children attending 
such schools. 


Protestants and non-Catholics who 
are not Protestants are not willing 
to assume any added taxes that may 
be necessary to provide extra facili- 
ties to accommodate children in 
parochial schools. If, as Catholics 
claim, there are 5,000,000 Catholic 
children of school age and half of 
this number attend parochial schools 
and if taxes should be remitted to 
their parents, then Protestants and 
non-Catholics who are not Protes- 
tants would be shouldering the ex- 
pense of educating Catholic children. 
This surely is not in accordance with 
the American idea of fair play. 


Private Funds for Private Schools 


The Oregon case, as decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, established the legality of the 
right of parents to choose a school 
for the education of their children. 
However, the expense of private 
schools, whether they are called 
parochial, sectarian, nonpublic or 
nonsectarian, should be borne by the 
parents of children who attend these 
schools and not by the general 
public. 

Private schools, or protest schools, 
as they are sometimes designated, — 
have certain cultural advantages 


‘which may not always be available 


in a public school. But a price be- 
yond money is sometimes paid. for 
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such supposed advantages and the 
price is often paid by the pupil in 
later life. Theodore Roosevelt in his 
famous speech on the “Strenuous 
Life” referred to the fact that we ran 
the risk of becoming overrefined and 
lost thereby the capacity to mingle 
with those not brought up in a sim- 
ilarly cultural atmosphere. 

Released time has been hit upon 
as a cure-all for the removal of sec- 
tarianism from the public schools. 
On the surface, it seemed reasonable 
to let the pupils of each denomina- 
tion have one hour a week off from 
school to trek to their near-by 
churches and receive the instruction 
which an older generation received 
in the home and Sunday school. 

When the question of released 
time bobbed up a few months ago 
to plague the San Francisco school 
board, a woman member aptly 
pointed out that it was not a ques- 
tion of whether the members of the 
school board approved of religious 
training for youth but whether such 
instruction should be a part of the 
program of public education. Out of 
some 61,000 questionnaires sent out 
relative to released time more than 
50,000 answers were received. About 
26,000 persons favored released time 
and the rest were opposed, except for 
about 800 who did not express any 
opinion. The significant fact was 
that the 22,000-odd answers which 
expressed opposition to released time 
came from well-to-do persons living 
in the suburban areas while the 26,- 
000-odd favoring it came from per- 
sons in sections of the city where 
housing conditions would be likely 
to lead to difficulties in the home. 


Teach Religion in Home and Church 


Admittedly, the Bible is one of the 
great books of the world and it is 
indeed tragic that thousands of‘ per- 
sons, perhaps millions, achieve adult- 
hood without a firsthand knowledge 
of those writings upon which the 
Christian religion is based and which 
were well known in Christian homes 
of earlier generations. Still, it cannot 
be denied that the home and the 
Sunday school are failing in their 
task if this generation is growing up 
without an adequate knowledge of a 
substantial portion of the Bible, 
even if it is considered as literature 
only and not as a basis for religious 
training. 

Then, too, the question arises as 


to the plight of young people whose 
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parents do not care to have them 
receive specialized religious instruc- 
tion in school. (And, incidentally, 
it cannot be denied that the phrase 
“teaching religion,” as used by some 
churches, simply means teaching the 
catechism of their particular church.) 
The great values of religion are 
taught by the example of the teach- 
ers in the public schools of America, 
who display truth, honesty, fair play 
and courtesy in their dealings with 
one another. Children recognize no 
distinctions among their teachers 
save those of character and ability. 
Disunity sprouts when parents are 
unbalanced about such matters. 
Released time, by dividing chil- 
dren, will foster disunity. The time 
of children whose parents do not 
care to have them receive religious 


instruction on released time will be’ 


wasted because the teacher cannot 
continue instruction while-many of 
the pupils in the class are away. 
Also, the pupils who are forced to 
remain in school will be uneasy be- 
cause they will feel that the others 
are off on a jaunt which is denied 
them. 


The place for teaching religion is 
in the home, the Sunday school and 
the church. If it is true that many 
parents are not properly trained to 
teach religion, then why not have 
released time for parents instead of 
for their children? Children who see 
religion lived in their homes do not 
need to be overly concerned about 
how much catechism they have ab- 
sorbed in their young heads. Time 
will give them the ambition to find 
out for themselves what religion and 


its role in the world are. But if par- 
ents are ever so learned in the 
catechism and do not show evidences 
of living religion in their daily lives, 
then it is indeed difficult to under- 
stand how children are going to be 
truly religious. Again the matter of 
“teaching religion” comes back to 
the home, Sunday school and church. 


Masonic Attitude Toward Schools 


Each issue of the New Age Maga- 
zine and the Scottish Rite News 
Bulletin, official publications of the 
Supreme Council, 33d Degree, of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, U.S.A., carries the following 
five principles which represent the 
order’s operating policy. 

1. The American public school, 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian, efficient, 
democratic, for all of the children 
of all the people. 

2. The inculcation of patriotism, 
respect for law and order and un- 
dying loyalty to the constitution of 
the United States of America. 

3. The compulsory use of English 
as the language of instruction in the 
grammar grades of our public 
schools. 

4. Adequate provision in the 
American public schools for the edu- 
cation of the alien populations in the 
principles of American institutions 
and ideals of citizenship. 

5. The entire separation of Church 
and State and opposition to every 
attempt to appropriate public monies 
—federal, state or ‘ocal—directly or 
indirectly, for the support of sec- 
tarian or private institutions. 





University of Miami to Expand 


FTER twenty years of existence, 
the University of Miami has 
developed a postwar expansion and 
building program that promises to 
attract many students. It is the first 
Florida institution of higher educa- 
tion to become coeducational. 

The campus of the postwar school 
will occupy a 245 acre site in the 
Riviera section of Coral Gables, 
which was originally selected by the 
founders of the institution. The uni- 
versity now has assets totaling more 
than $1,500,000. 

A committee of trustees has been 


appointed to raise a $1,000,000 gen- 


eral expansion fund. Miami and 
Coral Gables residents have raised 
almost half of that amount which 
is in addition to $1,500,000 already 
received for earmarked projects. In- 
cluded in these gifts is Edmond A. 
Hughes’ donation of $1,000,000 for 
an engineering college building, 
George A. Brockway’s $100,000 for 
a general library and Louis A. Beau- 
mont’s $50,000 toward a women’s 
union building. 

The university is a privately or- 
ganized and operated institution. It 
now has a liberal arts college, a 
school of music and a law college. 











How Its 


ORLD WAR II has given 

impetus to an extensive use 
of audio-visual aids of all types. In- 
struction for specific preparation in 
the armed forces has utilized audio- 
visual aids and has contributed to 
their effectiveness in motivating 
learning. 

Since 1921, the Oakland public 
schools have been constantly adding 
to a modest collection of pictures 
which was the nucleus of the present 
audio-visual department. This de- 
partment today has more than 350,- 
000 articles, classified under 18 dif- 
ferent headings, including art prints, 


Main room of Oakland's audio-visual department. 


One of the two trucks that deliver audio-visual 
instruction aids daily to each school in city. 
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Administrative Assistant 
Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, Calif. 


charts, exhibits, flat pictures, electri- 
cal transcriptions, filmslides, framed 
pictures, 2 by 2 colored slides, maps 
and globes, models and dioramas, 
motion picture films (16 mm. sound 
and silent), pamphlets, phonograph 
records, slides, science equipment, 
stereographs, stillfilms and wall pan- 
els. All are stored in the centrally 
located administration building. 
Between 400 and 500 models and 


exhibits are now circulated monthly 


one at Oakland 


among the Oakland schools, These 
materials are sent out when re- 
quested and are returned to the de- 
partment when no longer needed. 
The present circulation of audio- 
visual materials averages more than 
30,000 items a month. 

In ordering audio-visual materials, 
some of the teachers make their se- 
lection from the catalog in the school 
library and either telephone their 
orders or send them in on request 
cards supplied by the audio-visual 
department. Other teachers select 
their material at the department 
headquarters and either take it with 














Request card, form used for ordering materials. 





Musical instruments for elementary school activities 
are circulated by the audio-visual department. 
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Why Bell & Howell Filmosounds 


Are Hard to Get... 





By J. H. McNabb, President, Bell & Howell Company 


How to Get Earliest Delivery of a 
BaH Filmosound 


Schools may extend their AA-2 priority rat- 
ings to cover Filmosound purchases. Such 
orders are being filled in the sequence of 
receipt, as Filmosounds become available. To 
avoid unnecessary delay, order now. 
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\4 HEN industry turned to war production, Bell 
& Howell Filmosounds were the first 16mm. 
sound film projectors to become unavailable to 
schools . . . because our Armed Forces and the 
higher-priority buyers quickly demanded all we 
could manufacture. 


Now that projectors can again be built for 
schools, Filmosounds may be the /ast to be avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Why ? Because more 
high-priority buyers than ever before now insist 
on Bell & Howell quality. 


This puts us, for a short time, in a position 
where we must ask you to be patient. But—the 
huge, high-priority demand is, we feel, the finest 
possible tribute to Filmosound perfection. 


You can probably get delivery on another sound 
film projector before you can on ours. But the pro- 
jector that’s so widely preferred . . . a B&H Filmo- 
sound ... can be yours if you can wait a little 
longer. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send, without cost or obligation: 

( ) Information on new, improved Filmo- 
sound 179; ( ) Catalog of Filmosound Li- 
brary films for school use. 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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them or have it delivered by truck. 

Materials are sent out for an initial 
period of one week but the loan 
may be renewed and they may be 
kept in the school for as long a 
period as the teacher wishes. 

Between 400 and 500 models and 
exhibits are circulated monthly to 
the schools. These are used in study- 
ing land, water and air transporta- 
tion, showing the development of 
transportation from early days to the 
present. Models and exhibits depict 
people of other lands, their indus- 
tries, dress and modes of living. 
They are particularly effective in 
showing the customs of a period 
and they play an important part in 
the teaching of history. 

Tool kits are circulated on a long- 
term loan basis to the eleméntary 





Tool kits like this go out to 
grades on long-term loans. 


schools. These tools are used in 
construction activities, making it pos- 
sible for teachers to plan units of 
study involving simple woodwork. 

Bells and xylophones, which are 
used in elementary school music -ac- 
tivities, are available to teachers 
through the service of the audio- 
visual department. 

Recordings make it possible for 
pupils to evaluate their own efforts. 
The Oakland public schools have in- 
vested in recording machines which 
are circulated through the service of 
the audio-visual department. 

The ways in which audio-visual 
aids contribute to learning are too 
numerous to mention. Twenty-four 
years of experience with a_ well- 
administered audio-visual depart- 
ment, however, are convificing to the 
Oakland public schools personnel 
that a modern curriculum profits im- 
measurably through the regular cir- 
culation of materials which are 
graphic and concrete. 
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USE RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 
FOR ESSENTIAL TEACHING AID 


RCA Sound Systems provide simple and efficient means for instant 
distribution of radio programs, recordings and lectures to any or all rooms 
in the school...Sound Amplification in auditorium, lunchroom, assembly 
hall, gym or playground, brings entertainment or instruction to larger 
audiences .../ntercommunication Facilities place the school administrator, 
staff, and faculty members, in instant touch with each other...Emergency 
Instructions, issued in case of fire or accident, may prevent injury or loss 
of life... Paging and Special Announcements over an RCA Sound System 
save time and effort. 


The expert engineering skill that developed RCA’s outstanding tele- 
vision, radio, and other electronic products, is responsible for the fine 
quality of RCA Sound Equipment. Economically priced, easy to operate 
and maintain, RCA Sound Systems are designed to provide dependable 
service in large or small schools. Plan your RCA Sound Equipment now. 
For further information write: Educational Department, 43-32B, RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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RCA SCHOOL SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Control console—con- 
tains radio, phonograph 
and microphone, 
control and selector 
switches. 


Speakers—wall-cabinet 
and flush-mounted 
types for inside use: 
horn-baffle type for 
outdoor use. 





Microphones — dy- 
namic and velocity 
types in either table or 
floor-stand mounting. 


Intercom units—for 
communication be- 
tween key persons 
or departments. 











l6mm Sound Pro- 
jector for showing 
educational films 
: in classroom or 
auditorium. 
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Plan for Job Trainin 


N THE school year 1942-43 the 

board of education of Newark, 
N. J., assumed the responsibility for 
the operation of cafeterias in eight 
high schools, one junior high school 
and one elementary school formerly 
run by a concessionaire, and 10 ele- 
mentary school cafeterias staffed by 
W.P.A. personnel. The board also 
began food service in eight child 
care centers. 

In planning the job-training pro- 
gram for cafeteria employes, the 
most difficult problem was to adopt 
a plan which would meet the needs 
of approximately 120 persons whose 
ages ranged from 18 to 76 years, 
whose educational backgrounds var- 
ied from no formal education to 
two years beyond high school and 
whose experience included every- 
thing from simple home cooking to 
twenty-five years’ service with a con- 
cessionaire. 

Every lesson had to be carefully 
planned so that the employes in a 
child care center serving 40 children 
as well as the women in the larger 


MARY M. GRIFFIN 


Teacher of Home Economics, Newark, N. J. 


elementary and high school cafe- 
terias serving 500 pupils would de- 
rive much that they could use in 
their own situations. 

The instructor realized the value 
of a training center and of training 
employes individually or in small 
groups but it seemed impossible to 
attempt such a program at this time 
when the need for immediate knowl- 
edge and skills was so acute on the 
part of so many different types of 
employes. After the war, we hope to 
follow the plan of individual or 
small group training. 

During the school year 1943-44 we 
had eight general meetings lasting 
from one to one and one half hours 
each. These were held in various 
school cafeterias so that the employes 
could observe the different layouts of 
equipment in each. Wherever pos- 
sible, we had the employes in each 
cafeteria participate in the program 
since we felt that this added much 
in the way of stimulation and in- 
terest. Teaching quantity cookery 
was our first objective. We sought 





Use of equipment, such as scoops, for handling foods is emphasized. 
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to develop special interests and abili- 
ties in our employes, to raise the 
standards of quantity food prepara- 
tion and service, to curtail costs and 
develop basic schedules in quantity 
cookery methods. We then taught 
the women how to evaluate finished 
products in terms of appearance, 
color, flavor and method of service. 

The teaching of quantity cookery 
was done by having demonstrations 
given by either the instructor or 
some of the employes, demonstra- 
tions of vegetable, meat and egg 
cookery, salad and sandwich making, 
cake and mufhn preparation. As 
centrally planned menus are used in 
elementary school cafeterias and 
child care centers, we chose for these 
demonstrations items from the suc- 
ceeding week’s menus as a basis for 
instruction.. This made the employes 
particularly keen and alert as they 
knew they would be repeating with- 
in the next few weeks the procedures 
learned at the demonstration. 

At every meeting, in addition to 
demonstrations, complete plate 
lunches were displayed. These were 
passed so that the employes could 
have an opportunity to observe the 
standards for children’s good lunches 
and see what was expected in the 
way of finished products and size of 
portions. 

Employes were given recipes and 
directions to cover the material pre- 
sented in each lesson. As a follow-up, 
direct and individual supervision was 
given to cookery procedures in each 
cafeteria several times by a visiting 
instructor. 

Our second unit of study was 
called “The Establishment of Good 
Work Habits,” for which there was 
an acute need because of the variety 
in education and experience among 
the trainees. Most of all, we wished 
to have employes learn that good 
work habits make for a more eff- 
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Quality Foods 


















CSM PLEASED GUESTS 
¢ 


Delight your guests with these tempting pre- 


serves, marmalades and jellies from Sexton’s 


Sunshine Kitchens. The pick of orchard and 


field, sun-ripened fruits and berries are blended 
with crystal cane sugar, expertly, in small 
batches, to retain their exquisite flavor and 
natural color. The result—on your table—will 


please the eye and perk up the appetite. The 


wide selection available satisfies every taste. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 
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Dependability Assured by 
40 Years Experience! 
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ORWARD - LOOKING school 
builders will consult the helpful 
Hotpoint-Edison’s Kitchen Planning 
Service. Experienced kitchen special- 
ists will give you individual advice 
about the kitchen for your new school. 

Modern electric cooking equipment as- 
sures safety, because there is no flame or 
inflammable fuel. There’s greater produc- 
tion capacity with less space. Your air con- 
ditioning problem is simplified because 
there is less heat created. Healthy working 
conditions result with no harmful excess 
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Jd The plan above is typical of a modern 

Y __ school kitchen that uses electric cook- 

ing equipment to assure economical 
preparation of nourishing food. 


gases. Equipment can be placed where 
most convenient because there are no vents, 
flues or pipes to consider. 


@ @ The U. S. Government has lifted 
restrictions on the manufacture and 
sale of Commercial Electric Cooking 
Equipment. This means you can start 
now to have a truly modern school 
kitchen with Hotpoint-Edison electric 
products. Write to us or consult your 
Hotpoint-Edison distributor. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, IIl. 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 
IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 








totpoinf Edison 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 


SOLD THROUGH 
LEADING KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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cient and a less tiring job. We also 
wished to develop in cafeteria man- 
agers an attitude of responsibility for 
better work habits in their workers. 

Throughout each demonstration 
the instructor brought to the atten- 
tion of the group the technic to be 
used. It was found necessary to be 
forceful and say, “It must be done 
this way,” or “It must be done that 
way” in order to overcome previ- 
ously established faulty work habits. 
Some technics we stressed seemed 
simple to the trained or experienced 
person but were seldom found to be 
common practice in the group as a 
whole. While out in the field, the 
instructor put major emphasis on the 
establishment of good work habits 
and found it necessary to insist that 
procedures as demonstrated at the 
meetings be followed. 

To employes we often emphasized 
such points as the use of trays for 
assembling utensils, ingredients and 
peelings; serving technics and the 
use of certain equipment to facilitate 
and standardize procedures, such as 
using scoops for handling sandwich 
fillings and muffin and cup cake 
batter. 

Our third unit, but no less impor- 
tant than the preceding two, was 
devoted to sanitation. We endeav- 
ored to stimulate an interest in clean. 
liness among our employes, as to 
both their own persons and their 
cafeterias, and to develop in them an 
understanding of the “why” of 
proper sanitary habits. At each meet- 
ing, time was devoted to the subject 
of sanitation. 


Sanitation Checklists Used 


Each employe was given a sanita- 
tion checklist to be used as a guide 
for the best possible standards. To- 
day, as a new employe is assigned to 
a school cafeteria, the manager is 
urged to go over the checklist with 
her. She does the same at frequent 
intervals with all her employes. 

Safety was another major consid- 
eration at each meeting as we wished 
to keep our accident rate at a mini- 
mum. We discussed various phases 
of safety, such as the prevention of 
burns, the danger of slipping on wet 
floors and proper cutting procedures. 
Here again we found it best to use 
a checklist and followed the same 
procedure as in the teaching of sani- 
tation. ait 

Posters from. the National Safety 
Council were placed in each kitchen. 
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The instructor became a member of 

the safety council of the board of 

education and was delégated the re- 
sponsibility of investigating all acci- 
dents within the school cafeterias. 

The fact that this is being done to- 

day has emphasized the need for 

safety consciousness, It has shown 
the group that the board of educa- 
tion is concerned with accident pre- 
vention and has removed any haz- 
ards which might be detrimental to 
employes’ welfare and safety. 

A typical program at a training 
meeting is as follows: 

1. Teaching of sanitation procedures 
in the handling of cups and 
glasses. 

2. Discussion of safety in relation 
to accident prevention and the use 
and care of knives. 

3. Demonstration of sandwich-mak- 
ing and measuring technics. 

4. Counter displays. 

5. Passing of two luncheon plates 
on the week’s menus for observa- 
tion. 

6. Refreshments for employes. 


Observe Counter Displays 


In order to save time and equip- 
ment, the counter is arranged with 
salads and desserts so that, as em- 
ployes pass along to obtain their 
refreshments, they can observe the 
counter display. 

At the December meeting, preced- 
ing the employes’ Christmas party, 
we spent a half hour on the sub- 
ject, “Your Counter Is Your Silent 
Salesman.” We developed this theme 
by setting up and distributing a two 
page instruction sheet to each em- 
ploye. On one side of the paper we 
listed the “Do’s” and on the other 
side the “Don'ts,” under the head- 
ings of “Steam Table,” “Desserts,” 
“Sandwiches” and ‘‘Cafeteria 
Worker.” 

To supplement the instruction 
sheets, two counters were arranged 
with food. One was made as un- 
attractive as possible with wilted 
salads, unwrapped sandwiches, 
crackers and cookies heaped on trays 
and no arrangement of similar types 
of foods. The other counter was ar- 
ranged with the same foods but as 
attractively and correctly as possible. 
After this lesson in visual education, 
immediate improvement was noted 
in the counter displays of all the 
school cafeterias. 

We are of the opinion that for the 
purposes of the war emergency, in 


order to unify our group quickly and 
to standardize cookery procedures, 
work habits, sanitation and safety 
methods, our large group meetings 
have accomplished many of the goals 
we hoped to attain. However, a con- 
stant followup is necessary to ensure 
the success of such program. 


Fewer Meetings Next Year 


In another year we hope to hold 
only four large group meetings and 
four meetings each for high school, 
elementary and child care center em- 
ployes in addition to one training 
meeting each month for the cafeteria 
personnel of each high school and 
for itinerant elementary school man- 
agers. 

The task of training our employes 
has by no means been completed; it 
is a never-ending one. With critical 
evaluation of each year’s program, 
we hope to discard lessons that show 
few results and to adapt our pro- 
gram to situations as they arise. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





“Kids Must Eat” is the title of an 
entertaining motion picture which 
tells the complete story of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s school 
lunch program. 

The presence of the Quiz Kids 
brightens the description of the plan 
for sponsoring community school 
lunch programs in which the De- 
partment of Agriculture offers to 
help communities pay for part of the 
food by reimbursing local sponsors 
9 cents for the Type A lunch, 7 
cents for the Type B lunch and 2 
cents for milk. Examples of these 
lunches appear magically before the 
Quiz Kids, revealing delicious, well- 
balanced meals. 

For the benefit of those who 
would like to arrange showings, 
“Kids Must Eat” is being distributed 
by state agricultural services, state 
university extension divisions and 
Y.M.C.A. motion picture bureaus. 
Approximately 100 of the commer- 
cial educational film distributors co- 
operating with the Office of War In- 
formation are also distributing this 
subject. These organizations, how- 
ever, distribute only the 16 mm. size. 
Requests for all 35 mm. prints should 
be made directly to Motion Picture 
Service, Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Dont Poison Your Heatin 1g S system 


HE school boiler plant and 
heating system constitute a de- 
partment which effects no teaching 


by itself but which is a necessity to 
the successful conduct of the entire 
school. 


Its initial cost is some 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total cost of building 
construction, and the cost of mainte- 
nance varies greatly with its original 
design and installation and its sub- 
sequent operation. 

It must be recognized, even by 
the mechanical personnel, that the 
plant is provided for the sake of the 
school rather than vice versa, yet it 
is still a part of the whole and must 
receive its share of intelligent at- 
tention. 

If we are lucky enough to start 
with a new plant, it is easier and 
cheaper to keep it in trim than to 
perform periodic major operations 
upon it. If it becomes tired, or is 
absent for a day or dies, the whole 
school suffers severely. 

Even though a new building is 
needed or other equipment is deemed 
necessary, the plant must be kept in 
repair, for buildings and equipment 
are worthless if there is no steam for 
heating, hot water or kitchen. 


Anticipating Repairs 


The steam apparatus must there- 
fore be operated with ability and 
understanding, and the wisdom of a 
budget for maintenance and repairs 
should be recognized. The mainte- 
nance cost may be held at a mini- 
mum if the budget is planned in 
advance on a long-time basis, as cer- 
tain repairs are annual occurrences 
while others may be anticipated at 
five, ten or even thirty-five year 
periods. 

Such minor chores as the packing 
of valves, flanges and steam pumps, 
preparation for annual boiler inspec- 
tion and routine oiling of machinery 
may well be a part of the duties of 
the mechanical personnel, as may 
be also the checking and upkeep of 
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Consulting Engineer, Boston 


radiator and other traps if properly 
understood. 

The gradual wearing and malad- 
justment of reducing valves, gauges, 
regulators and automatic controls 
may usually be observed and repairs 
planned for the most convenient 
time, but repairs to such devices 
should be made by the manufactur- 
ers. 

Repairs and adjustments attempt- 
ed by inexperienced or incapable me- 
chanics almost always result in a 
greater expenditure or even the 
necessity of new equipment. 


Stokers and oil burners should be 
inspected at least once a year, and 
necessary minor repairs and adjust- 
ments made. If this is done, major 
repairs should not be required for 
perhaps ten or fifteen years. Annual 
inspection of brick boiler settings 
will probably show the need of very 
minor upkeep every two years. 

If this is conscientiously performed 
by boiler setting experts, continued 
high boiler efficiency may be main- 
tained, and major repairs will be 
unnecessary for many years. With 
proper attention the efficient life of 
the settings should be at least twenty 
years. The necessity of retubing of 
steel boilers may be expected after 
ten years, and complete boiler re- 
placement in thirty-five years. 


Budget Provision for Repairs 


When these necessities are recog- 
nized, a sinking fund with annual 
allotments may be provided in the 
budget. 

The prevention of the cause of 
repairs is fully as important as are 
repairs themselves. Overloading of 
boilers and other apparatus, the car- 
rying of unnecessarily high pressures 
on heating systems, delay in making 
minor repairs, the use of inferior 
fuel, infrequent cleaning of boilers 


and tubes and poisoning of the boiler 
and system, all spell future trouble. 

The poisoning of the system is so 
subtle, so little understood and yet 
withal so common and so destruc- 
tive that a wider understanding of 
the subject is important. 

The life and health of a boiler are 
constantly threatened from within 
and without, that is, from both the 
water side and the fire side. The use 
of good fuel and the maintenance 
of clean furnaces and tubes will re- 
duce the external danger to a min- 
imum. 


Watch for Sabotage 


It is the enemy within which con- 
cerns us most, because he works in 
the dark, and the results of his sab- 
otage are too often discovered only 
after great damage has been done. 


It is common knowledge that clean 
water makes steam more readily 
than does water containing dirt or 
oil, and an honest attempt is usually 
made to keep the boiler free from 
such impurities. On the other hand, 
the nature of the water supply varies 
with different communities and 
again between public and private 
supply. 

Some waters are highly active in 
the raw state while others become 
so upon being heated. Even a rea- 
sonably neutral water may become 
corrosive after being in the heating 
system for some time. The two prin- 
cipal dangers are corrosion and in- 
crustation or scale, although foaming 
and priming are factors which must 
be given consideration. When the 
latter actions are due to dirty water 
or undersized boilers, the trouble 
may be readily discerned and cor- 
rected; when due to improper type 
or quantity of boiler compound, it 
may not be so quickly discovered. 

Incrustation and acid corrosion are 
commonly present at the same time. 
The acid condition may extend 
throughout the system; the incrusta- 
tion will be most evident in the plant 
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OVER 1000 YEARS 


of Combined Acoustical Experience 


Waiting to Serve You Through 
Acousti-Celotex Distributors from Coast to Coast 


ORE THAN 1000 years of combined experience, 

gained in over 100,000 installations—this is the 
great reservoir of practical knowledge available to you 
only through the Acousti-Celotex* Distributor Organi- 
zation. 

This knowledge has been gained in good company. 
For the nationwide Acousti-Celotex group has collabo- 
rated with thousands of schools in effecting solutions 
to noise quieting problems. 

Every day the men of this organization are helping 
schools solve such problems as: 

e How to diagnose acoustical and noise quieting diffi- 
culties... 

e How to reduce distracting school din to a gentle hush 
that soothes the nerves of both teachers and pupils... 
promotes better hearing ... makes for better classwork. 
@ How to design architecturally for optimum acoustics... 
e How to be sure of mechanical perfection in the proper 
acoustical material and its application ... 

e How to make sure of the acoustical installation’s per- 
fect appearance and continued satisfactory performance 


through the years. 

Every man in this nationwide organization is hand 
picked. He is thoroughly trained in sound conditioning 
practice. He upholds the Acousti-Celotex Service Ideals. 
As a result, when you turn a job over to him, you know 
it will be trouble-free. 

No matter how much or how little assistance you may 
need, the Acousti-Celotex Distributor is willing and able 
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to help you without obligations This extra service he 
offers you in no way affects his ability to compete on the 
smallest or the largest job you may have. That service 
is the unwritten plus value that goes with every specifi- 
cation for Acousti-Celotex. 

Feel free to call upon the Acousti-Celotex Distributor 
nearest you. Or drop a note to us. It will bring a trained 
Sound Conditioning Expert to your desk. Write: The 
Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-945, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


FREE! “An Aid to Those Responsible for Education.” 
Send for your copy, today! 
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and will tend greatly to reduce the 
steaming capacity of the boilers. 
Water treatment must take all fac- 
tors into consideration. 

The cure for the disease is usually 
beyond the ability of the operating 
engineer, whose experience is mostly 
mechanical and limited to one com- 
munity. To make matters worse, he 
may innocently place his case in the 
hands of one of the several witch 
doctors whose only interest is in the 
sale of the greatest quantity of the 
most profitable and secret merchan- 
dise. The result has frequently been 





the poisoning of not only the boiler 
but the entire heating system, as evi- 
denced by the following case his- 
tories. 

On one lake shore campus, the boil- 
ers and feed water heater continually 
became incrusted with scale in spite 
of heavy doses of boiler compound, 
and return pipes failed in a few years. 
In the course of search for the trou- 
ble there were discovered 350 barrels 
of boiler compound stored in the 
cellar. Nobody semed to know how 
it had accumulated, nor how much 


had been fed into the boilers. 


$$ 
FLIER PFA LGA TAM AWANANVNANNISS 


YOU'VE seen them . . . waxed floors that won't bear washing lest the 
water remove the wax as well as the dirt. You'll agree such floors waste 
money because re-waxing, these days, is expensive. 

There's no need for concern when you use Neo-Shine on your floors. 
For the new improved Neo-Shine has a higher water-resisting quality 
than ordinary quick-drying waxes, due to a new emulsifying agent. 

Thus, Neo-Shine shows no white spots from dripping water. More- 
over, the rugged Neo-Shine wax film is able to withstand continuous 
wet-mopping. That’s why Neo-Shine is ideal for floors and entrances 


of buildings where water is tracked in. 


Try a beautiful, water-resisting Neo-Shine wax finish on all school 
floors. It will save not only money and labor, but also fine flooring. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DINVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE 


WATER-RESISTING * SELF-SHINING - WAX 





An eastern school using a private 
water supply heavily dosed with 
boiler compound soon found the 
economizer clogged, the boilers 
bagged and reduced to almost 50 per 
cent of their efficiency, and numer- 
ous leaks in valves and regulators. 

At another eastern institution a 
dangerous leak was found in the 
main steam line upon which the 
entire plant depended, and the cause 
was attributed to unprotected expan- 
sion. Examination showed a whitish 
exudation at some pipe joints, boiler 
water columns severely clogged, 
gauges ruined and one boiler practi- 
cally destroyed after seventeen years 
of service. 

The engineer of a large college 
group was greatly perturbed by fail- 
ures of steel, wrought iron, wrought 
and cast brass and copper, the fail- 
ures appearing first in the heating 
systems of his newer buildings. 

Examination showed an_ excess 
quantity of improper compound, 
which carried over with the steam. 
Age had provided a protective coat- 
ing on the inside of the older piping, 
but this, too, was beginning to show 
signs of attack. An antidotal com- 
pound was substituted but, needless 
to say, it did not repair the already 
damaged materials. 

These systems were all poisoned, 
either by the nature of the compound 
or by excessive dosage. 

It is not intended to imply that all 
heating failures are due to boiler 
compounds, that their use should be 
forbidden or that all compound deal- 
ers are unscrupulous. The use of 
compounds, softeners, deaerators and 
other agencies is standard and cor- 
rect practice, but the methods to be 
pursued and the quantities of com- 
pound should be intelligently de- 
cided upon only after exhaustive 
study and with consideration for the 
entire system rather than for a part 
thereof. 

A disinterested consultant or plant 
engineer having wide experience 
with different plants and water sup- 
plies should be called upon at the 
first symptom of trouble, Conditions 
should be carefully studied, defective 
materials examined and tests made 
of raw, boiler and condensate water. 
If after such study the answer is in 
doubt, which often is the case, he 
must call into consultation a chemist 
experienced in analysis of the water 
and its effect upon the several ma- 
terials involved. 
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A RECENT survey among architects, widely 

experienced in school design, discloses 2 
number of interesting trends in flush valve ap- 
plications for schools. 


For example, it shows that concealed and 
top spud flush valves continue to be preferred 
for most installations, while -foot-action: flush 
valves seem to be gaining in popularity. 
Silent-action flush valves are. preferred 3 to 2. 
These and other trends are discussed. in the 
booklet offered below. 


Of course, a primary consideration in the 
selection of any flush valve combination is de- 
pendable, trouble-free performance — charac- 
teristic of all Watrous Flush Valves. 

Very important also is economy—here the 
simple Watrous Water-Saver adjustment 
makes possible savings of many thousands of 
gallons of water each year. 


Maintenance is another facter. This has 
been simplified by the convenient, single-step 
servicing feature of Watrous Flush Valves. 

Noise reduction, gained through the use of 
Watrous “Silent-Action” Flush Valves, is be- 
coming increasingly important. 

Combine all these qualities in the flush 
valves for your new school or modernization 
program by choosing Watrous Flush Valves— 
a selection that will be a constant source of 
satisfaction over the years to come. 








Chicago South Side Vocational School is 
Watrous Flush Valve equipped throughout, John 
C. Christensen, Architect. Dvorak & Gazin, Plumb- 
ing Contractor. 


Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kans., 
Watrous equipped. Hamilton-Fellows & Nedvid, 
Chicago, Architects. J. W. Radotinsky, Kansas City, 
Kans., Assoc. Architect. Interstate Heating and 
Plumbing Co., Kansas City, Mo., Plumbing Contr. 


Lake Placid High School, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
equipped with Watrous Flush Valves. H. O. Fuller- 
ton, Albany, N. Y., Architect. A. J. Eckert Co., Inc., 
Plumbing Contractor. 


ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON FLUSH VALVE APPLICATIONS 


A survey of interesting trends in the selection of flush valves for 
postwar schools is given in Bulletin No. 477. Write for your copy. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Watch Fire Extinguishers 


Think twice before determining loca- 
tions for portable fire extinguishers, the 
Safety Research Institute of New York 
warns. Extinguishers must be readily 


available and be placed so that access to 
them is not likely to be cut off by fire. 

For general protection, one large or 
two small extinguishers should be 
within 50 feet from any point in the 
area. When used to safeguard a spe- 


cific fire area, extinguishers should be 
mounted near it but not on or too close 
to the hazard. 

In a relatively small room, extin- 
guishers should be mounted just inside 
or outside the doorways where they are 
accessible yet do not interfere with a 
safe line of retreat in emergencies. They 
may be mounted on columns or on 
walls with hangers, brackets or shelves 
as supports. 

The tops of easily handled units 





BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOSINEE SULPHATE TOWELS 
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Satisfied school users everywhere! 
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_ wash your hands in it. 
_ and smart, it is because the powder has 
_ taken the oil out of your skin. It will 
_ do the same to the paint. If your hands 


should be not more than 5 feet from 
the floor. Tops of heavy units should 
not be more than 3% feet from the 
floor. 

Finally, extinguishers should be 
placed where they can be plainly seen 
or else their locations should be marked 
with conspicuous signs. They should 
be checked frequently and obstructions 
should be removed without delay. 

Since many types of hand extinguish- 
ers require annual recharging even 
though they have not been used, all! 
extinguishers should be inspected at 
least once a year to make sure nozzles 
are not clogged. 


On the Subject of Floors 


Thomas A. Hawkins of Wayne Uni- 
versity, in his recent publication, “What 
Every Custodian Should Know,” lists 
eight subjects on which the custodian 
should post himself. These are: (1) the 
important ingredients that go into the 
manufacture of the commonly used 
floors; (2) how the various floors are 
made; (3) the characteristics of floors— 
their good qualities, bad qualities and 
wearing qualities; (4) the best type of 
floors for various parts of the building; 
(5) the type of cleaners and treatments 
that are injurious to floors; (6) cleaners 
and treatments that will not injure 
floors; (7) the ingredients used in well- 
known cleaners and treatments, and (8) 
the most economical maintenance 
methods. 


How to Care for Walls 


From the same source comes sound 
advice regarding the treatment of walls. 
Mr. Hawkins says: 

“To sweep a wall down use a new 
brush. A new 14” sweeping brush does 
a good job. Start at the top and draw 


_ the brush down; never push it up since 


in so doing you push dirt into the paint 
and the only way you can remove it 
then is to wash the wall. 

“The main part of painting is pre- 
paring the surface to be painted. The 
wall must be clean to get a satisfactory 
result. After the paint is dry, make a 
thin solution of cornstarch and paint 
the wall with it. It will keep your paint 
from fading and will facilitate washing. 

“It is important what you use to 
wash a wall; otherwise you will do 
more harm than good. You should use 
an oil base soap, but you are not always 
able to get it nowadays. Almost any 
good soap powder will do if you use it 
properly. It is a wise plan to put some 
of the powder in a pail of water and 
If they burn 


do not burn, you can know that the 


| powder will not hurt the wall,” 
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s a recent issue of a heating and ventilating 
publication, two well-known Engineers wrote articles 
about the importance of temperature control in school 
buildings. 


One of the Engineers questioned the need for exact 
control in schoolrooms, stating that a check should be 
made to determine whether results obtainable would 
justify the cost. The other Engineer stated that mod- 
ern automatic temperature regulation not only saves 
in fuel, but is important to comfort and health. 


School Authorities, who have been given the responsi- 
bility of training and protecting the bodies as well as 
the. minds of this country's children, must decide if a 
price tag is to be placed on this protection or if the 
children are to have the best. 


If School Authorities decide that the best possible 
temperature control must be used, they will install unit 
ventilators which make possible INDIVIDUAL CON- 
TROL in each classroom. This is easily understood 
when one considers the fundamentals of schoolroom 
ventilation and the required functions of ventilating 
equipment. 

Stated simply, the primary purpose of schoolroom ven- 
tilation is the maintenance of a desirable temperature 
for pupils and teachers. Ventilating equipment must 
be able to introduce either warmer or cooler air into 
the classroom as required to maintain the desired air 
temperature. 


We must remember, however, that each classroom has 
a ventilation problem all its own, requiring individual 
treatment or control. The temperature of a school- 
room on the west side of a school will often be raised 
considerably by solar heat during the afternoon, while 
the sun's rays will affect the tempera- 
ture of a classroom on the east side 
only during the morning. 
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Wind, driving cold air through window frames and 
other openings into a classroom on one side of a school, 
and thus lowering the temperature appreciably, may 
have no effect on a schoolroom on the other side. 
Later in the same day, the situation may be exactly 
reversed. 


Then, too, a classroom which is fully occupied during 
the entire day has an entirely different ventilation 
problem from one used only for certain periods. 


The increase in temperature from body heat given off 
by pupils themselves will differ depending upon the 
number, age and activity of the occupants. A class- 
room used only for several periods on one day may 
have a complete schedule the next. 


Thousands of School Authorities, Architects and Engi- 
neers in all parts of the country have learned through 
actual experience that only the unit system of ventila- 
tion for classrooms provides the INDIVIDUAL CON- 
TROL required to meet these changing conditions in 
each room of a school without adversely affecting the 
air conditions in other rooms. 


We invite you to contact the nearest Herman Nelson 
Branch Office or Product Application Engineer for 
assistance in solving any of your heating and ventilat- 
ing problems most satisfactorily. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
General Offices: Moline, Ill. Factories at Moline, East Moline and Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE folder 





CRAYONEX 

FOR ALL GENERAL CLASSROOM USES 
FOR ADVANCED ARTISTIC TECHNIQUES 
Send for this new FREE folder, illus- 
trated in 4 colors, describing in de- 
tail the following ways to use this 
versatile wax crayon of unsurpassed 
quality. 


CRAYONEX 
Drawing and On Wood 
Coloring Batik 
Stenciling On Fabric 
Stencilex Offset 
Shavings Etchings 
Prints 


You can build a stimulating art pro- 
am for an entire year around 
RAYONEX alone and this FREE folder 

will show your teachers how. 


Problem and Idea Portfolios 


Solve your art and handcraft problems 
for the entire year with Problem and 
Idea Portfolios. 

P and I Folios are filled with novel 
ideas for worthwhile, interesting class 
projects. 

No. 1—Elementary 

No. 2—Advanted 

Only $1.00 each postpaid 


Send coupon for FREE FOLDERS today! 








The American Crayon Company 
Dept. NS-6, Sandusky, Ohio 


[] Please send me FREE Crayonex 


folder. 

[) Sheet listing all P & I subject 
matter. 

Name 

Address 
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Song for September 

My heart is wildly pittering, my coun- 
tenance is pale. My knees are weak and 
jittering; at every sound I quail. A 
fancied knock upon the door brings 
worries to my brow; the very atmos- 
phere contains a sense of crisis now, I 
planned and waited for this time—the 
years have fled away. I can’t believe 
that Leslie Ann has started school today. 

O, sweet Miss Clum! O, wise Miss 
Clum! 1 try to understand that you are 
starting Leslie toward a future wonder- 
land, for she is such a little bit—so brash 
and yet so shy, so confident and brazen, 
yet quick to liquefy; so helpless and so 
heedless, so yielding and so bold, with 
all her parents’ strengths and faults en- 
hanced a hundredfold. 

O, dear Miss Clum! O, nice Miss 
Clum! She's one more brat to you. To 
me, | say it humbly, she’s all this and 
heaven, too. 


The School Bandmaster 


When the last cymbal has crashed 
noisily to the auditorium floor, when 
the last trump has trumped at the most 
inopportune morhent, let us give credit 
to the School Bandmaster. 

The Master of the Band must be all 
things to all men. He is an artist and 
a drill sergeant. He is a showman and 
a mule skinner. 

For, after the final rehearsal for the 
spring concert, though his soul is in 
torment, he can express no public pain 
when sour notes issue from the French 
horn or glare when the bassoon burps 
during the Impressive Pause. 

Somehow, he must obtain scarlet 
uniforms to match the glitter of the 
neighboring province and should a con- 
test develop along purely numerical 
strength, he has to shave his mustache 
quickly and double in brass past the 
judges’ stand. 

He is a fixer of fiddles and a sup 
porter of folding music stands which 
disintegrate at important moments. 
Yet, with these responsibilities heavy 
on his heart, he must smile thinly 
when the visiting dignitary mistakes 
the bass drum for a stepping stone to 
the rostrum. 

Lest he fail to earn his stipend, he 
teaches singing to the little tots in his 
spare time. He finds to his discomfiture 
that parents may smile appreciatively 
when their offspring are called morons. 

But when the school disports itself 
at the ball game or the social dance, 


does he find solace? Not so. Even 
then he must continue to tootle lest 
people think he is indifferent to his art. 

His reward comes, however, when 
little Mildred wins second place on the 
piccolo at the county fair even though 
the local press says that Millie got her 
talent from her papa, who was an 
Army bugler. 

* * 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL RELATIONS 
A Partly Digested Dissertation 


Public-school! relations? are of two 


kinds, public and private.2 According 
to research,* school administrators® have 
both kinds but the latter? are more 
numerous than the former. Public re- 
lations are best “carried-on’® in every 
professional act.‘ In fact® it is as difh- 
cult to avoid public relations as private 
ones. Some authorities® claim that 
every school administrator is a public 
relations counselor’? in the rough." 
Others say, “Phooey.”’* At times the 
preponderance of . **” evidence would 
seem to rest with the phooeyites.'® 


‘In ancient times (circa 1940) many author- 
ities used this hyphenated form in a feeble 
effort to make sense out of the word com- 
bination. Later authorities prefer to run the 
words in together in a sort of a joyelmer- 
morganism. Example: highschool. 

*The best authorities have soured on the 
term, “public school relations” and prefer to 
use something more pedagogical and obtuse 
like “school interpretation.” Both terms are 
sliced from the same piece, probably. 

“Including Aunt Lizzie who used to be a 
school teacher herself and she got along with 
one year of training and none of this new- 
fangled stuff, didn’t she? 

“Try Moehiman, Arthur B., Social Interpreta- 
tion, Appleton-Century, 4 lb., 2 oz. Not par- 
ticularly recommended for a long train trip. 
Nice picture in front. 

“Including janitors, principals, superintend- 
ents, mayors of all inhabited places, bridge 
clubs and 51 per cent of all P.-T.A.’s. 

*No double entendre (Fr.) is suggested here. 
It is unfortunate that this lusty old English 
phrase has gained a colloquial meaning asso- 
ciated with sex. See “Word Studies in 
Aramaic” by that most eminent authority, 
Professor Wigglebutt, Ph.D. (Ah, there, 
Wiggic.) 

Including attendance at Wednesday night 
prayer meetings and speeches (nonpaid) be- 
fore Rotary. 

*(,) comma. 

"Example: Mr. Carnegie, for example, (not 
Andrew, you dope; Dale). 

*Highbrow for “publicity hound.” 

“The old smoothie. 

“Ltn. or Gk. for “nertz.” 

"Fl yspeck. 

“That's all. 
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Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 


Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 
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THE KEY 
TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
oy 6s BUSINESS OFFICE 


with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 








WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, 


Special Correspondent 





United Nations Education Office 


Proposals have been drawn up by the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation with a view to forming an educa- 
tional and cultural organization of the 
United Nations. It is planned to have 
this organization work with the Social 
and Economic Council as set up under 
the United Nations Charter. 

The British government has announced 
that it will call a United Nations Con- 
ference to meet in London November | 
to prepare the constitution for this in- 
ternational organization which will then 
be submitted to the various United Na- 
tions for ratification. ~ 

Our own State Department has made 
public a proposed charter for the organ- 
ization, calling it “a working paper sim- 
ilar to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals,” 
and asking for wide public discussion. 
The aims of the organization are de- 
scribed in the preamble as “developing 
appreciation of the life and culture of the 
peoples of the world and assisting the 
free flow of ideas and information.” 


Housing for Veterans 
To provide housing for veterans of 
World War II enrolled as students at 
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colleges or universities was the purport 
of a bill introduced in the House July 
19. The sum of $100,000,000 would be 
expended by F.W.A. to provide such 
housing in congested areas adjacent to 
colleges and universities. Grants-in-aid 
would be made to the governing bodies 
of such schools making application 
therefor in order to erect dormitories or 
other types of housing for use by student 
veterans. 

Grants-in-aid would be made to col 
leges and universities in the several states 
in the ratio of the population of each 
state to the total population of the United 
States. 


New Priorities’ System 


School officials are taking note of 
the revised and simplified priorities sys- 
tem gradually introduced since July | 
to run through December 31. The last 
six months of this year is a transition 
period in the priorities system leading 
to ultimate discontinuance of priorities 
assistance for virtually everything except 
military requirements. The new priori- 
ties Regulation No. 29 outlines the pro- 
cedures which will be instituted gradu- 
ally during the latter half of 1945. 


Our laboratories have been engaged in these war years in developing special 
finishes and paints called for by our armed forces, Our plants have been largely 
devoted to the production of them. But marching alongside war research have 
been extensive research and development to keep the paints we have been able 
to make for civilian use up to the Devoe standard, as permitted by Uncle Sam. 

Let’s keep all hands working to speed up V-J Day so we can jointly benefit 
and use all this built up experience in our constant effort to make even a 
better product with all materials available. 


DEVOE 


787 FIRST AVENUE, 





NEW YORK 


PAINT 


17. N. v. 
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The present AA rating method and 
the controlled materials plan will be dis- 
continued at the end of the year and re- 
placed by a system in which the AAA 
rating will still be assigned in emergen 
cies but a new MM rating will be as 
signed by military agencies. The W.P.B. 
will assign the MM rating only in cases 
where it is clearly necessary for the war 
effort or for requirements of similar 
urgency. During the transition period, 
the MM rating will be equivalent to 
AA-l. The AA ratings also will be re 
tained for certain materials, such as tex 
tiles, if it is not practicable to adapt 
existing controls to the new system. 

Beginning October 1, no more AA rat 
ings will be assigned by W.P.B. or other 
agencies except for deliveries to be maac 
before January 1. Prior to October 1, 
W.P.B. will cancel outstanding AA rat- 
ings calling for delivery after the end 
of 1945 whenever this can be done with- 
out interfering with war production or 
war-supporting activities. 

The War Production Board, PR 29 
states specifically, will, if necessary, pro 
vide additional procedures to give priori- 
ties assistance for war-supporting or 
highly essential civilian purposes, This 
may be in the form of a new rating 
junior to the MM rating or in the form 
of some other procedure. 

Regulations for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies will remain in 
effect through December 31. Military 
agencies will assign MM ratings for cer- 
tain constructional facilities and equip- 
ment but during the transition period 
other ‘construction materials will be de- 
livered as provided for in L-41. 


Authorization Bill Passed 


H.R.3278 to permit the continuation 
of the Lanham Act program of federal 
assistance to communities for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of such facilities 
as schools, hospitals, child care cente:s 
and others has been passed. 

The authorization bill under Title I! 
of the act provides for an increase of 
$30,000,000 in the amount which may 
be appropriated; an increase of $35,000,- 
000 in the total amount that may be 
allocated for contributions for mainte- 
nance and operation of service projects, 
and an authorization for appropriation of 
funds for new projects after June 30, 
1945, until June 30, 1946. 

It is estimated that the unallotted bal- 
ance of funds under Title II for war 
public services projects was about $7,000,- 
000 as of the end of the fiscal year just 
passed. The unappropriated balance of 
current authorizations amounts to $3,- 
000,000. Thus, the unallotted balance, 
the unappropriated authorization and 
the requested increase in authorization 
will make available for service projects 
approximately $40,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1946. 
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That is all it costs to DEODORIZE, 
CLEAN and DISINFECT surfaces with Oakite 


TRI-SAN 


The new, Lripple-duly, money-saving sanitizing agent 
that performs 3 functions in 1 simple operation 


WHAT Is Oakite TRI-SAN? 


It is a mildly alkaline, free-flowing white 
powder, completely soluble in water, form- 
ing a clear, colorless solution. It contains no 
hypochlorites or iodine; no caustics, no 
phenol or mercurial type compounds or 
heavy metals; no volatile solvents or corro- 
sive ingredients. The safety factor of Oakite 
TRI-SAN solutions, from a use and handling 
standpoint, is one of its outstanding features. 
Solutions of Oakite TRI-SAN have no odor 
.. and leave none 


Oakite TRI-SAN Is Easy to Use 


Oakite TRI-SAN may be used in either cold 
or warm water Warm or hot water acceler- 
ates its germicidal and odor-destroying ac- 
tion. You merely add Oakite TRI-SAN to 
water in recommended concentration and 
stir for a moment to dissolve all ingredients. 
Solutions are applied directly to surfaces 
with brush, mop, cloth or sponge Solutions 
may also be sprayed on surfaces. : 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., New York 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canado 
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WHERE to Use Oakite TRI-SAN 


The triple-sanitizing action of Oakite TRI- 
SAN may be advantageously employed 
where it is desired to kill odors or in connec- 
tion with regular clean-up work as in wash- 
rooms, closets, urinals, service sinks; in 
locker rooms, shower stalls; floors in class- 
rooms, work shops, laboratories; floors in 
cafeterias and kitchens; pantry shelves. De- 
odorizing drains and refuse containers. Use 
it also to destroy odors and prevent mold 
growth in storage refrigerators. 


Booklet Gives You Complete Story 


This interesting, unique booklet, just off the 
press, describes the many different applica- 
tions of Oakite TRI-SAN in various indus- 
tries. It gives case-histories, formulae and 
directions for using. School superintendents 
and other executives will find it a valuable 
guide to improved sanitation. Write for 
your FREE copy today. It will be mailed 
promptly upon receipt of your request. 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
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RICHEN, the Multi-Purpose Food, is = 
ready for low-cost nutritional feeding My ol, 
. saves TIME... saves LABOR =f ») % 
. saves COST. ex (WN, > 
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RICHEN 


Each serving as soup or entree supplies 
40% or more of the Daily Allowance 
of iron, vitamins A, Bi, Bz, C, and 
niacin and D. 





Write today for full information including nutri- 
tional tables, recipes and samples for testing. 


Pete BBN 


The MULTI-PURPOSE Food “= 
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THE PICKWICK COMPANY 
3614 Council Street, Los Angeles 4, California 


Gentlemen: Please send full@@information on RICHEN, ») 
together with ‘‘Richen-Recipe nd samples for our testing. 
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THE PICKWICK COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, Represented Nationally by California Canners Associates, Los Angeles 15 
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For Postwar School Building 


Advances totaling $14,480 for plan 
preparation of postwar school additions 
to cost an estimated $417,380 for two 
Pennsylvania districts were made July 
26 by the Federal Works Agency. These 
advances are among many recently made 
by F.W.A. from the $17,500,000 fund 
appropriated by Congress as a result of 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944. The loans are made to 
nonfederal public agencies to assist in 
planning postwar public works and are 
made -available through the bureau ot 
community facilities. 

This appropriation is the only one ap 
plicable to school construction. Of bills 
introduced in Congress to aid in con 
struction of school facilties, none has yet 
become a law, although the A.A.S.A. 
survey of postwar school needs indicates 
that minimum building requirements 
will approximate $2,000,000,000. 


Collegiate Veterans Ho!d Meeting 

The National Veterans Collegiate As 
sociation composed of veterans attending 
school under the G.I. Bill of Rights, held 
a one day meeting at National Univer 
sity in Washington in July. Organized 
about six months ago, the group in 
cludes veterans attending some 75 uni 
versities and colleges, 50 of which were 
represented at the meeting. Broadening 
the scope of the educational privileges 
contained in the G.I. bill is one of the 
organization's purposes. James J. Lynch, 
former Army paratrooper, is execut ve 
secretary. 


Status of Pending Legislation 


With the adjournment of Congress, 
various bills affecting education were left 
pending. Among them are the follow 
ing: 

Federal aid to education proposals 
which include the Thomas-Hill-Ram 
speck bills; the Mead-Aiken bill; the 
Barden bill on emergency federal aid to 
higher education and the vocational ed 
ucation bill. All have had hearings but 
are still in committee. 

School lunch bills which include those 
of Pace, Russell, Ellender, Flannagan 
(H.R.2673), Russell-Ellender-Flannagan 
(S.962) and Flannagan (H.R.3143 and 
H.R.3370). These bills have had ex 
tensive hearings and have been referred 
either to the House committee on agri 
culture or the Senate committee on ag 
riculture and forestry. 

After the hearing on Flannagan’s H.R. 
3143, of which the companion bill in the 
Senate is $.962, the House committee on 
agriculture made amendments which are 
incorporated in a new bill, H.R.3370, 
also Flannagan’s. The House bill now 
differs considerably from S.962. 

Amendments to the Social Security 
Act which are the Wagner-Murray- 
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IMPROVED IN THE SCHOOL OF WAR 


DEPENDABILITY—good weather and bad! That’s 


the top demand of a school bus. And for de- 
pendability you can depend on International 
—so outstanding in performance that in the 
ten years before the war more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold than any other make. 


These rugged, powerful trucks have won 
war honors in combat and on the home front. 
Tens of thousands of International Military 
Trucks and Half Tracks have set new trans- 
portation records with our armed forces. 


Improvements learned in the hard school 
of war already are being built into civilian 
Internationals — improvements to extend even 
further the long, satisfactory service that oper- 
ators everywhere have learned to identify with 


International. 


You will want International dependability 


in the service of your schools when Interna- 
tionals again are generally available for civil- 
ian purchase—you’ ll want the trouble-free econ- 
omy of the famous Red Diamond, Blue Dia- 
mond and Green Diamond Engines, and all 
the other features that have earned for Inter- 

@_ national vehicles their dominant place 

in American highway transportation. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





NEW CHASSIS: The government has authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited quantity of new International school bus 
chassis in various sizes and wheelbases to meet all require- 
ments. 


SERVICE: Many operators will have to wait for new buses. 
Maintenance of existing vehicles is just as important today 


as before VE Day. erefore—be sure your buses get top 
maintenance and se at International Truck Dealers and 








Branches. 
_ 








INTERNATIONAL Yaucks 
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Dingell bill and the Theodore F. Green 
bill. They have been referred to com- 
mittee. 

Federal aid for dental health bills 
which include Senator Murray’s dental 
research bill, S.190, and the Pepper- 
Aiken bill, $.1099, to provide financial 
aid for dental programs. Public hearings 
were held in June. The bills are now in 
committee. 

Compulsory peace-time military train- 
ing proposals which include the May bill 
introduced early in the year. In addi- 
tion to this, the committee on _post- 


war military policy has submitted a re- 
port to Congress recommending that 








Note these exclusive Lowerator System features: 


Dispenses trays, cups, saucers and dishes automatically at convenient counter height. 


Protects trays and dishes from personal contact and breakage. 
Speeds up service—less effort and confusion. 

Allows counter attendants more freedom of movement. 
Eliminates unnecessary motions——promotes efficiency. 
Provides greater storage capacity in less space. 

It is a modern necessity and profitable investment. 


Highly Recommended by Leading Architects 


Enthusiastically endorsed and highly recommended by well-known architects 


Serve More Students with Less Help in Less Time 


This New High-Speed Way 


Cups, saucers, dishes, and bowls right at your students’ fingertips 
quickly and easily without stooping or waste motion. 

Counter tops kept clear and orderly—service speeded up with less effort, 
little confusion. All dishes kept from personal contact and breakage. Un- 
necessary motions are eliminated and efficiency promoted—for amazing 
amount of storage space is provided in compact area. As each dish or bowl 
is removed—instantly, silently and automatically, another moves up to re- 

And units can be reloaded any time—unit need not be empty! 


Congress, as a matter of broad policy, 
adopt a system of universal military 
training for the critical years ahead. 
Moreover, identical resolutions have been 
introduced in both houses calling for a 
referendum on universal military train- 
ing. The most recent proposal of Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. would outlaw such train- 
ing. 

Revised G.I. Bill of Rights which in- 
cludes Representative Rankin’s bill, lib- 
eralizing Title II, the education section 
of the Act, and Senator Pepper’s S.1176 
which is more broadly liberalizing than 
Rankin’s. The Pepper bill is in commit- 
tee. The Rankin bill passed the House. 
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place it. 
Keeps counter tops clear and orderly. 
and time study experts! Get complete details now on how Lowerator System 


solves your handling, storage and breakage problems. Write for Catalogue 
No. 43. It’s yours without charge or obligation. Or consult your Kitchen 
Equipment Dealer. 


See Lowerator System on display at Architects Sample Bureau, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, adjacent to Grand Central Terminal. 


LOWERATOR SYSTEM 


Handles Cups, Saucers, Dishes, Glasses, Trays, Bowls, Etc. 


Lowerator Division 


110 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN 1, WN. Y. 





AMERICAN MACHINE.& FOUNDRY CO. 





National Motion Picture Library 


To establish a national library of mo- 
tion pictures is the intent of a bill in 
troduced in the Senate, one of the pur- 
poses of which is the distribution of gov- 
ernment motion-picture films to school; 
and colleges and to educational organiza- 
tions. Another purpose is the preserva 
tion for posterity of all such films which 
are of outstanding historic and scientific 
importance. 


Overseas Education Program Opens 


The first university center of the 
Army’s overseas education program 
opened July 9 at the University of Flor 
ence, Italy, with an enrollment of 1320) 
students, including enlisted men, officers, 
Wacs and nurses. The center has a 
faculty of 93 officers and enlisted men 
and women, including both white and 
Negro instructors. 

Initial enrollment indicated, that busi- 
ness administration, social science, lan 
guages, English, journalism and mathe 
matics would be the most popular 
courses, with agriculture, physical science, 
fine arts, biological studies, education 
and research following. 

Students are billeted on the university 
grounds and have complete freedom 
from military duties except for retreat 
at the end of the day. Students must 
select three courses and one hour of 
physical education a day for a full five 
day week. 

The centralized vocational training 
school for the European theater, set up 
at Warton, England, will open early in 
September with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 3000. Courses will include 
auto mechanics, blueprinting, electrical 
trades, heavy equipment operation, me- 
chanical refrigeration, plumbing and 
heating, welding and general vocational 
subjects. Requirements for admission are 
three years’ apprentice training. 

Participation in the education program 
is voluntary, subject to the facilities 
available and to the requirement of mili- 
tary operations. Students completing 
courses will be recommended for credit 
with civilian schools of their choice in 
the United States. Enrollment in the 
education program does not delay the re- 
turn of any overseas personnel to this 
country. 


Maternal and Child Health 


A ten year program of expanded fed- 
eral-state maternal and child health serv- 
ices was proposed in a bill introduced 
July 26 by Senator Claude Pepper and 
nine other senators. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the first year, in- 
volves the principle of federal grants-in- 
aid to the states and places administra- 
tive responsibility on state governmental 
agencies, 
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NEW 16mm SOUND 


LUNs fron BRITAIN 


AIR PLAN “AO Ee 3 reels — 28 minutes 


This film shows how the work of the RAF fitted into the overall air strategy 
of the European war, and how complex and far-seeing planning turned the 
“blitzkrieg” against its originator. 


BAILEY BRIDGE ae ee ee ee 1 reel—8 minutes 


One of the war's most jealously guarded secrets is revealed in this film on 
the construction and use of a portable pre-fabricated bridge made of inter- 
— parts which keeps rivers from being effective lines of enemy 

efense. 


DAWN OVER CYRENAICA 2 reels —22 minutes 


Cyrenaica, bordering on Egypt and the Mediterranean, was the first section 
of North Africa to be freed from Italian fascist control. The liberating British 
armies were followed by British Civil Affairs Officers who introduced modern 
farming methods in helping the local Arabs raise their standard of living. 


DOMINION STATUS 2 reels — 18 minutes 


This film explains and demonstrates the meaning of the “dominion status” 
enjoyed by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
Ireland, as defined by the Statute of Westminster enacted in 1931, and shows 
the part played by the Dominions in the war. 


FALL OF GERMANY (Act & Fact #7) - 1 reel — 12 minutes 


After the Allies crossed the Rhine, they smashed deep into the heart of 
Germany, winning surrender from army after army. The heavy pounding of 
the Air Forces and the daring thrusts of the land armies brought Germany to 
her knees and heralded the proclamation of V-E Day. 


OPERATION FIDO 1 reel—12 minutes 


Fog is the greatest single menace to aircraft. Fog over British airfields 
became more of a menace than flak over Germany, causing accidents, loss of 
life, and often the comple’e cessation of operations. FIDO solved the problem 
of fog by dispersing it with petroleum burners. 


RHINE LINE (Act & Fact #6) er ie: 1 reel— 10 minutes 


The Allied line-up on the western bank of the Rhine and how the Allied 
armies broke from their positions, made their spectacular crossings of the 
Rhine and struck deep into the heart of Germany. 


ROAD TO RUSSIA aba 0 sheen 


The story of the southern supply line of the Persia Iraq Command over 
which British, American and Indian soldiers transported millions of tons of 
war supplies for delivery to the Russian armies. 


SOLDIER SAILOR 6 reels — 52 minutes 


Early in the war British merchant ships were armed to defend themselves 
against aerial and submarine attack. The force of gunners were called 
D.E.M.S, (Defensively Equipped Merchant Ships) and this film records the 
kind of work they did. 


STRICKEN PENINSULA 2 reels —16 minutes 


Made before the end éf the Italian campaign, this film shows scenes of the 
devastation in Southern Italy and of the slow painful process of reconstruc- 
tion started with the help of the Allied organizations. 


TIME AND TIDE 2 reels—16 minutes 


The important and little known work of the men of the Admiralty Salvage 
Department is shown as they clear a harbour of wrecked enemy vessels and 
open it once again to Allied shipping. 


UNRELENTING STRUGGLE 2 reels — 18 minutes 


Highlights from Churchill's radio speeches to the British people from the 
beginning of the war to V-E Day against a background of action shots. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Address nearest office, or any British Consulate 


British INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 





The proposed legislation is supple 
mentary to the provisions of Title V, 
Parts 1, 2 and 3, of the Social Security 
Act but does not replace or amend that 
act. The bill, which has five titles, sets 
forth how the federal and state agencie 
will cooperate with medical and other 
professional groups and provides meth 
ods for consultation with public repre 
sentatives. 

Under Title I, school health services 
figure among a number of maternal and 
child health services, as do dental care 
and the correction of defects likely to 
interfere with normal growth and edu- 
cational progress. The training of tech- 
nical and professional personnel is an 
other objective. To carry out all purposes 
of Title I, $50,000,000 is authorized for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
such sums as may be necessary there- 
after. 

The purpose of Title II, Services for 
Crippled Children, is to enable states to 
provide services and facilities for the 
care and treatment of children who are 
crippled, otherwise physically handi- 
capped or suffering from conditions 
which lead to crippling. For the first 
fiscal year, $25,000,000 is the sum author- 
ized, together with whatever sums are 
needed thereafter. 

Child welfare services constitute Title 
III. Each state public welfare agency 
would be assisted in developing. state- 
wide programs for child welfare meas- 
ures. Suitable care and protection for 
children who are without parental care 
and supervision and for children who 
are dependent, neglected, delinquent or 
in danger of becoming neglected or de 
linquent would also be provided. 

The term “child welfare services” is 
defined to include a number of services 
for children, among them specialized 
services to strengthen and improve the 
programs of public institutions caring 
for children. Also included is care in 
foster homes or day care centers of chil- 
dren whose mothers are employed or 
whose home conditions require care out- 
side their own homes during any part of 
the day. The sum of $20,000,000 for the 
first fiscal year is authorized. 


Fuel Shortage Threatens 


Fuel conservation directors of 25 states 
have been asked to launch drives im- 
mediately to see that homes and other 
buildings are put in condition to keep 
people warm this winter, Solid Fuels 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes an 
nounces. Declaring that the worst fuel 
shortage of the war threatens, Mr. Ickes 
wants every home, shop or building 
made “heat-tight” by insulation, storm 
doors and windows, weather-stripping, 
calking of cracks and by all other means. 
Furnaces and other heating equipment 
should be put in condition at once in 
order to save fuel. 
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cch- | 16 mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 
an 
OSES Clarion-clear reproduction of every wave in the wide range 
tor of 16 mm.-recorded sound frequencies— whether it be speech, 
and song, instrumental music, or sound effect—this you get 
ere with your new DEVRY 16mm. sound-on-film projector... 
The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation . . . a bird call at sunset, roar of a tem- 
44 pest... or a symphony’s full majesty from the highest 
‘ : notes of the violin to the deepest tones of the bassoon. 
tne . : , ; 
. DEVRY high-fidelity sound is no accident! DEVRY sound- 
: 7m on-film projectors are designed and built for SOUND—not 
_ silent projectors to which sound is adapted. 
ons 
best Those DEVRY master craftsmen who produce 35mm. 
equipment for the world’s finer theaters assure you sound 
lor 


amplification that is as kind to the ears as DEVRY projec- 
are tion is on the eyes—and as DEVRY mechanisms are easy 
on your film. 


itle Your DEVRY 16mm. sound-on-film projector is a 3-pur- 
acy pose unit that SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
ate films; (2) that shows both black and white and color film with- 
“as out extra equipment; and (3) whose separately housed 25- 
for watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker 
are afford portable Public Address Facilities—indoors or out. \ 
ho REMEMBER—your best buy is a DEVRY! And your 
or Authorized DEVRY Distributor is an authority on audio- 
de visual teaching and training equipment. Write him . . . or 


DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


ces Place your order NOW with the DeVRY dealer nearest you 
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American Education Week 


The twenty-fifth annual observance of 
American Education Week will be cele- 
brated November 11 to 17. The'theme 
for this year’s observance, which is of 
special significance in preparing youth 
for peace, is “Education to Promote the 
General Welfare.” Concern for the gen- 
eral welfare is the great need of the 
world today. 

A complete list of materials helpful in 
planning programs for American Educa- 
tion Week is available from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. * 


No Girls of 16 for U. S. Jobs 


The war-time measure permitting the 
employment of girls 16 and 17 years old 
on federal government contracts is to be 
revoked on October 1, the Department 
of Labor announces. 


School Lunch Contracts 


Office of Supply officials of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have worked 
out a simplified procedure to enable 
present school lunch sponsors to con- 
tinue their last year’s school lunch con- 
tracts with the federal agency. Schools 
coming into the program now will have 
to execute the usual contract form. 





ce. &, SHELDON.« COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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School lunch sponsors are urged to 
take an active interest in the preservation 
of foods for lunches as insurance agair st 
any decline from present nutritional 
standards, 


Study Army's Education Technics 


Army and Navy war-time educational 
technics will undergo a two year investi- 
gation sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, George F. Zook an- 
nounced July 17. A grant of $150,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board has been made 
for this work. Alonzo G. Grace, com- 
missioner of education of Connecticut, 
on leave of absence, will direct the study 
from Washington, D. C., and will be 
assisted by a commiss:on of leading edu- 
cators. 


Census Publications Available 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census has 
available for high school libraries a num 
ber of publications presenting statistics 
on agriculture, business, manufactures 
and population published in connection 
with the sixteenth decennial (1940) cen- 
sus. 

A list of the publications available for 
each state includes: 

1. Three Census of Agriculture bulle 
tins containing statistics for the state and 
by counties on the number of farms, 
land in farms, number and value of live 
stock; crops, value of land and buildings 
facilities, mortgage status. 

2. Three Census of Business bulletins 
containing statistics for the state, by 
counties and for larger cities on retail 
and wholesalers’ sales and service estab 
lishments by kinds of business. 

3. Four Census of Population bulle- 
tins containing statistics on the compo 
sition and characteristics of the popula- 
tion of the state, by counties and for all 
incorporated places, including data on 
age, sex, race, citizenship. 

4. Four Census of Housing bulletins 
containing statistics for the state, for 
each county, and for all incorporated 
places on the number of dwelling units, 
type of structure, rental value, facilities. 

5. A bulletin of the Census of Manu- 
factures containing statistics on the num. 
ber of manufacturing establishments, 
kinds of industries, number of em 
ployes, wages and salaries paid, expendi 
tures for materials and supplies, value 
added by manufacture. 

As long as the supply lasts, Census Di 
rector J. C. Capt states, high school 
libraries will be provided with the publi 
cations covering the various subjects 
enumerated upon written request ad 
dressed to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. The publications 
will be limited to the issues covering 
the state in which the school is located. 

Distribution will be made on a “first- 
come, first-served” basis. 
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Your truck is an important part of your service. The 
loads that it hauls keep you in business. Your trucking 
jobs demand equipment that will serve you satisfac- 

letins torily and economically. 

or Low first cost, low operating cost and low mainte- 
rated nance cost are the main factors in successful truck 
units, operation. 
ities. Chevrolet trucks, with their built-in values, are the 
most economical to buy, to operate and to maintain. 
eres They are built for tough truck work. They are built to 
, i last longer. They will serve your business for thousands 
es 4 of ton-miles. For these reasons, truck users bought more 
7 é Chevrolet trucks than any other make in seven of the 
aluc last nine prewar years. 
5 Dj Your Chevrolet dealer can supply the right truck for 
hail your trade. He can increase the payload capacity, if 

you desire, by the installation of auxiliary axles, springs, 

bodies or trailers. 

Buy only as much truck as you need. Buy a Chevrolet 

truck. It's payload, not chassis weight, that pays profits. 
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om 1 OUT OF EVERY 3 TRUCKS IS A CHEVROLET 


Keep on Buying War Bonds 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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LIQUID SOAPS 


offer definite advantages 


© SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Made from pure vegetable oils 


@ UNIFORMITY 


Treated and retested several times before 
leaving the factory 


e CLEANSE THOROUGHLY 
Do not tend to irritate or dry the skin 


@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Small quantities suffice to wash thoroughly 


e * LIQUID SOAP DISPENSERS «= « 


West also manufactures well constructed durable 
soap dispensers to meet every requirement. 





Send tor FREE Booklet 


WEST... | 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1« Y.° DEPT. C 








Urge National Research Foundation 


Dr. Vannevar Bush proposed to the 
White House on July 18 establishment 
of a national foundation for scientific re- 
search and on the following day Senator 
Magnuson and Congressman Mills in- 
troduced bills in both houses to provide 
for such a foundation. 


Another Science Foundation Bill 


Introduced jointly by Senator Kilgore 
of West Virginia, Senator Pepper of 
Florida and Senator Johnson of Colo- 
rado was another bill to establish a Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The measure 
is similar to, but broader than, the one 
introduced earlier by Senator Magnuson 
in the Senate and Mr. Mills in the 
House. 

Specifically, the new bill seeks to cre 
ate a central scientific agency of the 
federal government which will: 

1. Provide for an increase above pre- 
war levels in the government’s support 
of research and development in fields 
predominantly in the public interest, par 
ticularly national defense, health and 


| medical science and the basic sciences. 


2. Provide for an efficient coordina 
tion of government-supported research 
activities. 

3. Stimulate general expansion in re 
search by private organizations and in 
stitutions. 

4. Promote a wider flow of scientific 
and technical information useful to in 
dustry, agriculture and business, par 
ticularly small enterprises. 

5. Encourage rapid introduction and 
use of scientific discoveries and the most 
advanced technics and inventions. 

6. Encourage the training of new 
scientific talent through a system of re- 
search fellowships and scholarships. 


Some Restrictions Eased 


Small Electric Motors. The delivery of 
small commercial electric motors will be 
permitted hereafter without W.P.B. au- 
thorization, regardless of quantity. Rev- 
ocation of L-341 puts the delivery of 
these motors on the basis of Priority 
Regulation 1. All rated orders now in 
effect must be shipped first, however. 
Motors affected are fractional horse 
power alternating current motors of all 
sizes and types and single-phase alter 


| nating current motors from | to 5 horse 


power, except specially designed airborne 
and shockproof types. 

Gas Stoves. Rationing of gas cooking 
and gas heating stoves to consumers 


| ended July 31. Combination ranges, ex- 


| cept oil-gas combinations, also will be 
| sold certificate-free. Oil burning stoves 


and oil conversion burners will remain 
rationed, 

Brushes. Production of tooth, hair and 
dental plate brushes and some types of 
paint brushes will be increased because 
of large shipments of hog bristles. Hog 
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CRUSADER WARE ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Dg 


One of New York's most beautiful and efficient restaurants is 
maintained by the S. H. Kress Co. for the convenience of its Fifth 
Avenue shoppers. 

For this modern kitchen and serving equipment, which daily caters 
to thousands, the Kress Company selected CRUSADER Stainless 
Utensils. 


CRUSADER Pots, Pans, Insets and other items were specified be- 
cause of previous experience in many Kress stores which had 
proved the Durability and Economy of CRUSADER Stainless Ware. 


To assure their receiving much needed new CRUSADER Utensils 
as soon as possible, keen buyers are placing orders. See your 
supplier NOW about CRUSADER Stainless Ware for shipment 
when available. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 
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bristles up to 3% inches in length will 
permit production of these brushes about 
on a par with prewar qualities. 

The amendment to M-51 also allows 
increased manufacture of certain types 
of varnish, paint, industrial and utility 
brushes, which require a long bristle not 
mixed with horsehair or fiber. 


For a Geophysical Institute 

A bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for the establishment of a 
permanent geophysical research station 
at the University of Alaska was intro- 
duced July 20 in the House. The bill 


points out that this university has been 


performing geophysical research in co- 
operation with the War and Navy de- 
partments, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Weather Bureau and other 
agencies since 1941. 


Against Military Training 


That the United Nations agree to out- 
law compulsory military training 
throughout the world was the proposi- 
tion incorporated in a House resolution 
introduced July 17 by Representative 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. The resolution 
urged President Truman, Secretary of 
State Byrnes and Edward R. Stettinius, 








BUILDINGS NEED IT, TOO! 


Buildings need protection against the proverbial 


“rainy day”... 


the day when fire or panic lashes 


the occupants into a rush for the exits. 


When that day comes to a school, or theatre, or 


auditorium, the assurance of positive, instant exit 


can spell the difference between safety 


disaster. 


and 


And such assurance is so simply secured! 


It requires only your insistence that every exit 


door be equipped with genuine Von Duprin Self- 


Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Devices. 


It’s just as easy as that. 


Yon Duprin | 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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who will represent the United States in 
the United Nations Organization, t 
work unceasingly for the end of compul 
sory military training. This agreement 
Mr. Martin said, would be conducive t 
that restoration of peace which is so pro 
foundly desired by all the plain people: 
of the world. It would release their en 
ergies and resources for rebuilding their 
war-devastated countries. 

The House postwar military policy 
committee recently urged adoption of 
compulsory military training. 


For Natural Science Instruction 


In a rash of bills for the promotion ot 
scientific research and education, the 
most recent was $.1316, introduced July 
26 by Senator Thomas of Utah, to assist 
states and territories in extending and 
improving courses of instruction in the 
natural sciences through public secondary 
schools. Beginning with an appropria 
tion of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1946, the bill would author- 
ize an increase of $4,000,000 each fiscal 
year until 1950 when the appropriation 
would stand at $20,000,000 for each year 
thereafter. 

Such appropriations would be author 
ized for cooperating with the states in 
paying the salaries and other expenses 
of supervisors and teachers of natural 
science subjects and the costs of sup- 
plies and equipment necessary for in- 
struction in secondary schools. 

No state would benefit unless the state 
and/or its local school systems shall have 
expended for the same purposes during 
the preceding year an amount equal to 
the average annual amount of such ex 
penditures within the state in the two 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1942, and 
ending July 30, 1944. 

The U. S. Office of Education would 
administer the act. The bill clearly states, 
however, that its purpose is to leave all 
supervision, management, control and 
choice of educational means, processes, 
personnel and programs to state and 
local governments. 


National Dental Research 


Another bill for a national institute of 
dental health as a permanent division of 
the U. S. Public Health Service was in- 
troduced by Representative Priest July 
17. Hearings were held previously on 
an earlier identical bill. The bill would 
foster research, investigations, experi- 
ments and studies relating to the cause, 
prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
dental conditions. It would also make 
grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, 
laboratories and other institutions for 
research projects. 


Rural Schools for Central America 


Educators from the other American re- 
publics are interested in developing rural 
schools and centers in their homelands 
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Here is the ceiling 


OU can’t ignore noise demons 

in a school. They come from 
the constant shuffling of feet, loud 
voices, slamming books, and clang- 
ing bells. Noise demons create 
many kinds of disturbances that 
rasp the nerves of your teachers 
and keep pupils from concentrat- 
ing on their work. 
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It’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone! 


Yet it’s easy to get rid of noise 
demons, once and for all, with 
economical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. 


The 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material trap 
noise demons—absorb up to 75% 
of all noise striking the ceiling. 
Cushiontone is an excellent reflec- 


that traps them 












tor of light, and it can be repainted 
without decreasing its high acous- 
tical efficiency. 

NEW FREE BOOKLET gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 3709 Stevens 


Street, Lan- . 
caster, Pa. 











through cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. In Costa Rica, 
Honduras and Nicaragua, rural educa- 
tion plays an important part in the In- 
ter-American Educationa’ Foundation’s 
cooperative educational programs. 
Frederick J. Rex, educational specialist 
of Columbia University, has been sent 
to Costa Rica as chief of the field staff 
which the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs is sending to that country under its 
cooperative education agreement with 
the Ministry of Education at San José. 
This agreement calls for the introduction 
of vocational and health education, Eng- 
lish instruction and other measures into 





What's inside the 
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are planning 4 


people are installing Hyloplate 
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"What's INSIDE?", is a pertinent question because your teachers 
are just like carpenters—no matter how skilled—they must have 


enough of the proper tools in order to do their job well. 


| 
Yes, good teaching still demands plenty of good blackboard, for | 
the blackboard is still your No. | visual aid. So be sure that | 
the inside of your new school contains adequate. blackboard 
space. Be sure, too, that you select (and get!) the blackboard 
that will give you: permanently efficient performance. 


You can eliminate any guesswork about blackboard performance | 
by installing Hyloplate—the blackboard that has proved its ability | 
| 


to give top-notch performance in every one of the 48 states, in 


every province of Canada, in twenty odd other countries. 


And here's a school modernization note: 
"Greensite" —the leaf-green 
board which gives you sight conservation features as well as new 


Specify Hyloplate—"it has no equal.”” Available through 
leading school supply distributors. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Dept. N.S. 95, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MUTT ITT /777A 


Costa Rican schools. Because of Costa 
Rica’s predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy, the cooperative program is expected 
to emphasize rural education. 

Contributions of $80,000 from the In- 
ter-American Educational Foundation 
and $40,000 plus land and equipment 
from the Costa Rican government will 
help finance the program. 


Rankin's Revised G.I. Bill 


Representative Rankin’s revised G.I. 
Bill of Rights passed the House July 18. 
The amended bill liberalized the loan 
and education sections with only minor 
changes in the other measures. 





Increasingly, school 


cheerfulness and color in the modern classroom. 





Title II of the G.I. bill, pertaining to 
education of veterans, would be liber- 
alized by extending the time in which a 
course can be initiated from two to four 
years after either the date of discharge 
or the. termination of the war, and by ex- 
tending the educational period from 
seven to nine years after the war’s ter 
mination. 

It will provide for short postgraduate 
or vocational courses of less than thirty 
weeks with a provision that there shall 
be charged against the veteran’s period 
of eligibility the proportion of an or 
dinary school year which the cost bears 
to $500. The rate of subsistence allow 
ance will be changed from $50 to $60 
per month if the veteran is without a 
dependent and from $75: to $85 per 
month if he has a dependent. 

The bill also provides for the inclusion 
of correspondence schools within the 
term “educational or training institu- 
tions. 

The Pepper bill, S. 1176, introduced 
June 21, which would make certain 
changes in the G.I. bill pertaining to 
educational benefits, is pending. 


For FM Licenses 


School systems should not apply for 
licenses to operate FM radio stations 
without checking first with their state 
departments of education, R. R. Lowder 
milk, FM specialist with the U. S. Office 
of Education, reports. Carefully worked 
out plans have already been made by 29 
state departments. 

Nor should they apply for licenses un- 
less they are prepared to proceed imme 
diately with plans to transmit programs. 
To do this would delay approval of ap- 
plications of those who can begin broad 
casting right away. 

There is room for 800 FM educational 
stations in the 20 channels allocated by 
the F.C.C. for the exclusive use of school 
systems and educational institutions. The 
channels, which lie between 88 and 92 
megacycles, are continuous with the com- 
mercial FM band so that school FM 
radios can tune in on commercial broad- 
casts also. 


Haiti Asks Rural Education Aid 


Introduction of modern agricultural 
and rural education methods is being 
sought by Haiti, according to Dr. Half- 
dan Gregerson, vice president of the In- 
ter-American Education Foundation. 
Doctor Gregerson visited that country 
recently to observe the progress of an 
educational program which is being car- 
ried out by the educational foundation 
undef ’ cooperative agreement between 
Haiti and the United States. 

While agriculture is the base on which 
Haiti’s economy rests, Haiti’s leaders de- 
sire also to make increased opportunities 
for vocational education available to 
Haitian youth. 
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“ INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. I. S. 


Extra Heavy Hotel Plate—The Finest Quality 


Extra heavy silver plated on very 
highly finished extra heavy weight 
nickel silver base metal. Staple 
pieces reinforced with pure silver 
on backs of bowls, tines and tips. 





“1. S. CO. Xil TRIPLE “ 
Triple Plate Quality 
Heavy silver plate (three times 
standard) on highly finished heavy 
weight nickel silver base metal. 
Staple pieces reinforced with pure 
silver on backs of bowls and tines. 










Remember these 


H™ are the trademarks of three 
qualities of silver plated flat- 
ware. For years they have been made 
exclusively for the hotel and restau- 
rant trade. Each has always been the 
best value in its price range. 


Sooner than you expect, you may 
be getting again considerable quanti- 
ties of these well-liked grades of 
International Silver Hotel Ware. You 

INTERNATIONAL 


can be sure they'll be the same re- 
liable qualities you've liked for years 
.. heavy silver plated on a base metal 
essentially the sameas before the war. 
Sorry we can’t promise you im- 
mediate delivery, but we can promise 
that we're getting into production 
fast. So keep in touch with your food 
service equipment house and let 
them know your requirements. 


SILVER” COMPANY 


QUALITY SILVERWARE 


Full Standard Plate with Overlay 









Silver plated (standard) on full 
weight nickel silver base metal. 
Staple pieces reinforced with pure 
silver on backs of bowls and tines. 











Harvard Study of Education 


The Harvard University Committee of 
12, appointed by President Conant two 
years ago to examine the rdéle that edu- 
cation can play in a democratic society, 
has mapped out a program for Harvard 
and the secondary schools of the country 
in a 267 page report entitled “General 
Education in a Free Society.” 

The committee charges that schools 
and colleges have emphasized trade and 
vocational subjects at the expense of a 
general cultural background. Suggesting 
that a common core of learning is es- 
sential for all citizens, the committee rec- 
ommends that a minimum of 50 per cent 
of the high school pupil’s time be de- 
voted to general education and suggests 
that of the eight units of the 16 now re- 
quired for high school graduation three 
be taken in English, three in science and 
mathematics, two in social studies. 

The principal changes proposed for 
Harvard are the abolition of the elective 
system, the formation of a standing com- 
mittee to strengthen general education 
and modification of the present tutorial 
plan. The committee recommends that 
six of the 16 courses required for the 
bachelor’s degree be made compulsory. 
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These would be in the humanities, the 
social sciences and the sciences. 

The required course in the humanities 
would be called “The Great Texts of 
Literature”; that in the social sciences, 
“Western Thought and _ Institutions.” 
Two courses in philosophy and one in 
the fine arts are also recommended as 
suitable for meeting the requirements of 
general education. The committee fur- 
ther proposes that the system of English 
instruction be revised and that a certain 
competence in English composition be 
required of all students in all fields and 
courses. 

The standing committee which is rec 
ommended would have the same re- 
sponsibility for general education that 
departments now have for special fields. 
Tutorial activities of the faculty would 
be reduced by half and be devoted 
mainly to intellectually promising upper- 
classmen. 


Governors Look at Education 

The acceptance of responsibility for 
forward-looking governmental programs 
by the states was considered by the Gov- 
ernors Conference at Mackinac Island 
as the remedy for offsetting federal domi- 


of fruit. 


tions. 


nation. The governors urged each other 
to put their own houses in order before 
turning to the federal government for 
assistance. 

Many state heads indicated that edu 
ational problems loom large in their 
thinking. Teacher shortages, finance and 
better educational services appear to be 
among the more important of these. 

The most acute shortage of teachers is 
found in marginal school districts and in 
areas requiring skills required by war 
industries. 

Schoolhouse construction was regarded 
as an immediate postwar necessity. Many 
governors were deeply concerned because 
of regional and local population shifts 
and their effects on school building 
needs. 

There was reluctance in making com- 
mitments on federal aid. Wherever fed- 
eral subsidies are favored, it was hoped 
that federal control could be prevented. 

Because of low high school enrollment, 
it was felt that some plan should be de- 
veloped which would provide a broader 
program and would give assistance to 
many not now going to high school. 
The reorganization of school districts 
into larger units would help provide the 
broader base and, where acceptable to 
the people, should be encouraged. 

Several governors indicated that reor- 
ganization is gaining momentum as a 


Any desired quantity can be quickly prepared by a 
single attendant . . . the night before or immediately 
prior to serving. Eliminates handling of bulky crates 
and time-consuming inspection, cutting and reaming 


ON THE PALATE: 


Only one 28 oz. container of Sunfilled is needed to 
prepare fifty-six 4 oz. servings of delicious, healthful 
juice that is comparable in flavor, body, nutritive 
values and vitamin C content to freshly squeezed 
juice of high quality fruit. 


Mod ON THE BUDGET: 


Substantially reduces your cost per serving. Every 
ounce can be satisfactorily used without waste. 
Avoids perishable fruit losses due to spoilage, shrink- 
age or damage. Users need never be concerned with 
scarcity of fresh fruit or high off-season price fluctua- 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time 
and money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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Hobart’s 3 Free Fact-Guides 
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will do things for your Kitchen! 


Here are three short-cuts to lower 
overhead and better service—three 
free guides to time-conserving, 
money-saving dishwashing effi- 
ciency. Every one is designed to 
promote better food service. Put 
them to work and see for yourself! 






est Te" 
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Tack up the two wall charts (1 and 
2 above) in the dish pantry and 
watch your present equipment pro- 
duce better results. Both are full 
colored, poster size on heavy stock. 
They show in pictures ‘‘Suggestions 
for Dish Machine Operators” (1); 


to . 
‘ar free COP Ohio. EM 
WWRITE toc you Son, TOM. Sat; fr “POPs 
wai yest reese”. 
Co. tors” Qi). ee EDI145; 8%. 
945. Presse WE ~ 





and “Proper Handling of Table- 
ware” (2). The folder (3) is a file- 
size gold mine of ‘Suggestions for 
the Kitchen Manager—Clean 
Dishes at Lower Cost.”’ You'll use 
it again and again. 


Write us for as many free copies 
as you wish whether you use 
Hobart dishwashers or not. If you 
would like to talk kitchen equip- 
ment with the leading manufac- 
turer of Food Machines of every 
kind, see your Hobart representa- 
tive, or write the factory. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Troy, Ohio 


Sales and Service Centers in All Principal Cities of the World 
Dishwashers * Mixers * Peelers * Food Cutters * Slicers * Coffee Mills * Food’ Choppers 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Kitchen Machines 
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result of the teacher shortage and the 
desire of rural constituents for more ade- 
quate schools and a higher degree of 
equalization of educational burdens. 
States having strong state-aid programs 
reported consolidation of small districts 
to be proceeding at a faster pace.—Evu 
GENE B. ELuiortr. 





ADMINISTRATION 


More Genera! Education Needed 


Attempting to find the most important 
factors in the hiring of teachers, Prot. 
Frank S. Endicott, director of placement 
at Northwestern University, has com 
pleted a survey relative to the employ 
ability of college graduates as teachers. 
Ninety-two superintendents in middle 
western communities, ranging in popu 
lation from 2500 to 1,000,000, were ques- 
tioned. Their replies show that more 
general education and less specialization 
in the training of teachers is favored. 





Reappointments in Chicago 

Mayor Kelly of Chicago recently re- 
appointed two members of the board of 
education for five year terms in the face 
of vigorous protests from the Women’s 
City Club, the Citizens’ School Commit 
tee and the organization conference of 


the Citizens’ School Committee which 
asked that the public be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. The city council 
brushed aside its rule requiring public 
hearings on appointments and confirmed 
the mayor’s action. 


Fraternity Ban in Florida Schools 


The state supreme court has upheld a 
1943 act banning fraternities and sorori- 
ties from public schools in Florida. In 
so doing, the court affirmed a Dade 
County circuit court, ruling that the ban 
in no way deprives the pupils of their 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 





INSTRUCTION 


Health Project in Michigan 


A health, physical education and rec 
reation project became part of the Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction on 
July 1. This work will be guided by an 
advisory committee and in addition to 
health education, physical education, 
recreation will include school camping 
and outdoor education. 

The project resulted from the interest 
of schools in the whole field of health 
and fitness and their desire to participate 
in the improvement of programs in 








these areas. Operation of the project has 
been made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the superintendent of public in 
struction and the Michigan High School 
Athletic Association. 

Its purposes are to furnish machinery 
whereby the schools and cooperating 
agencies may study and initiate more 
effective programs of fitness and health. 
The program will be under way by early 
fall. 


New Technic in Teacher Course 


A new technic in teaching future 
teachers will be employed by the school 
of education at Northwestern University 
this fall. The traditional courses and 
credits will be replaced by a mixture 
of liberal education, professional knowl- 
edge and “content subjects.” 

At the end of four years, according to 
President Snyder, “the prospective 
teacher will take a comprehensive exami- 
nation designed to lead him to tie to 
gether his liberal, professional and spe- 
cialized education into a unified whole.” 





FINANCE 


New Legislation in North Dakota 
Statutes were recently enacted in North 
Dakota raising the tax base 50 per cent, 





Plan Your Gymnasium Seating -- \OW! 


SAVE SPACE — USE 


Wnweral 


FOLD-A-WAY and ROLL-A-WAY 
GYMNASIUM STANDS 


They're built to fit your individual 


assure harmonious uniformity—compact and at- 
tractive. Once installed they offer the advantages 
of a permanent installation and the space saving 
features of a portable or removable stand, with- 


out the attendant labor expense. 


Capacity crowds can be comfortably and safely 
seated. When stands are not in use, they’re folded 
or rolled away, making considerably more space 


available for practice courts, 


other activities where all floor space is needed. 


installation— 


calesthenics, and 


-- and be high on the list for V-J delivery 





= 


Above illustration shows a UNIVERSAL FOLD-A-WAY 
Gymnasium installation with sections open for use — folded 


back — and fully closed, providing maximum floor space. 


not be made. 


Because of present tremendous demands for UNIVERSAL 
Gymnasium Stands and Bleachers, immediate deliveries can- 
Insure yourself of earliest possible future 
delivery by placing your requirements with us now. 


Send us the measurements of your present or proposed 


gymnasium. Our engineers will help you plan for Durability, 


Economy, Safety and Space Saving. 
PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. Hé * 


U wmivevsakt BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 
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Footnotes in books often contain important 
information. And school board members know 
that floors are important things to consider — 
since they are subjected to continual wear. 

The ideal all-soluble cleaner for dewaxing 
floors, particularly those of gymnasiums, and for 
removing heel marks is Wyandotte F-100.* It’s 


a thorough cleaner—does even the worst floor 


*Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢ J. B. FORD DIVISION 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





3K A FOOTNOTE ON FLOORS 


cleaning jobs easily and safely. And you'll find 


it just as effective in washing painted or enameled 


surfaces. 


The Wyandotte Representative will be glad to 
show you how Wyandotte F-100 will help solve 
your cleaning problems. Feel free to consult him 
at any time in connection with any cleaning or 


washing operations. 





yandotte 
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providing for additional levies for build- 
ing purposes, liberalizing the state 
equalization fund and increasing the 
amount of the state equalization fund 
appropriation by $1,396,000. The retail 
sales tax, with seven twelfths of the total 
receipts earmarked for schools, was re- 
enacted. Other beneficial measures pro- 
vide for establishment and maintenance 
of public libraries, in both rural and 
urban areas, establishing a teachers’ place- 
ment bureau within the state department 
of public instruction, providing a legis- 
lative interim research committee which 
will include school needs in its research. 


Raises for Elementary Teachers 


Eight thousand elementary school 
teachers in Chicago are to receive a salary 
boost of approximately $150 a year in 
January. The increase, which is the sec- 
ond in two years, will be financed chiefly 
by the state school aid fund. Grade 
school teachers now have a starting sal 
ary of $1625 and a maximum of $2625 
after eight years. 


Raises for D. C. Teachers 


Teachers in the District of Columbia 
will receive at least a $100 dollar salary 
increase this year. The first basic pay in- 
crease for 21 years, the raises are retro- 
active to July 1. 

The new measure 


boosts perma nent 
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salaries for teachers in amounts ranging 
from $300 to $700 and of principals and 
school officers from $500 to $2300. Next 
year beginning elementary school teach- 
ers will receive a basic salary of $1900 a 
year instead of $1440. In ten years their 
maximum salary of $2900 will be reached 
after an increase of $100 per year. In 
Group B with a basic salary of $3000 
per year, the maximum would be $3300. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Television-Film Experiment 








The first of four experimental telecasts 
under the joint auspices of C.B.S. Tele- 
vision and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films aimed at probing the potentialities 
of nationwide dissemination of education 
through the combination of the two de- 
vices was made over station WCBW, 
New York, August 7. A group of edu- 
cators and men prominent in govern 
ment, agriculture and industry was in 
the studio. 

The remaining programs of the series 
will be presented before October 1. The 
experiment is being made with a view to 
programming a regular television-film 
educational series this fall and winter if 
the idea proves successful. 

The first program, entitled “Hunger 
Takes No Holiday,” combined a Britan- 


SO NUTRITIO. 


nica film on agricultural technics through 
the centuries with a script for live per- 
formers. In a five minute introductory 
program, V. C. Arnspiger, director of re- 
search for the film company, conducted 
a round-table discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the new series as a precursor of 
what may be an important contribution 
to education in the home. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


New Roosevelt College in Chicago 





Roosevelt College in Chicago, which 
came into existence following the re- 
moval of Dr. Edward J. Sparling from 
the presidency of the Central Y.M.C. A. 
College last spring and the resignation 
of a large number of the faculty, will 
open its doors this fall in a newly pur- 
chased building at 231 South Wells 
Street. 

The faculty of the college is being re 
cruited from members of the teaching 


‘staff of the Y.M.C.A. college who re 


signed. This college will close at the end 
of the summer term. 


Kindergarten Project 


The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has undertaken a project to 
work out technics at the kindergarten 


UF FINS: fv 


ys.--50 EASY To PREPAR 


Downyflake Mixes are made with Enriched Flour. 

Thus they not only furnish fine quality, low cost baked 
products, but provide additional vitamins and minerals 
in delicious, easy-to-make muffins, cakes; etc. For instance, 
2 Downyflake Muffins (weighing 314 oz. total) offer 114 
1.U. Vitamin B, in Bran Muffins and 103 I.U. Vitamin B, 
in Corn Muffins. Both more than meet the requirements of 
school lunch nutritional programs! 
Little baking experience is needed to handle Downyflake 
Mixes. They are batters in dry form—contain all the neces- 
sary quality ingredients: shortening, sugar, eggs, milk; 
etc.—only water has to be added. 


Downytlake is 
‘its ol FIXT -just add water” 


Downyflake Baking Mix Division 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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THe classroom of tomorrow will be flexible . . . will be fitted 

with school furniture that affords full flexibility in seating 
arrangements. Bolted, rigid, stationary desks and chairs are of the 
e past. There must be freedom of movement to parallel freedom of 
; thought and learning! 


FEES 


~~ 


Va RES 
7? ‘ya 


@ Heywood movable school furniture permits this full flexibility. And, 
because it’s tubular in construction, this efficient all-welded line is extra 
strong . . . stays clean longer . . . keeps maintenance costs down! 


@ When planning to re-seat your school, get a fresh start with the 
most modern line of seating in America . .. Heywood movable, tubular 
school furniture! When planning to build your new school, specify 
Heywood tubular desks and chairs. You'll find them in keeping with 
the finest in school design! 


HEYWOOD-WAhEFIELD 


PPA LE REE IIE ERAS 


GARDNER... MASSACHUSETTS 
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level which will aid the adjustment of 
young children to the school program. 
The project was carried on at Public 
School 33, New York City, during the 
past. year, under the joint sponsorship of 
the board of education and the Public 
Education Association. 

A supplementary kindergarten group 
meets during regular school time for one 
hour three days a week with five chil- 
dren being taken out of the regular 
kindergarten class to a separate room 
equipped with toys, blocks, books and 
plastic materials. Here teachers are able 
to observe their pupils, noting individual 
differences in attention span, adaptability 
to one another in play situations, choice 
and handling of toys, hidden fears and 
hostilities. 


James Marshall Is Right 


An editorial commentary on one ol 
James Marshall’s statements appeared on 
page 18 of the July issue. The statement 
was inadvertently credited to George 
Marshall instead of James Marshall, who 
has been a New York City board of edu- 
cation member for the last ten years. 


High School Reopens on Okinawa 


High school education has returned to 
Okinawa and 400 barefooted pupils 
showed up for the first day of school. 


Back to Clean,Sani 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES 


Hillyards are proud of the fact that their Floor 
Treatments, Maintenance Products and Sanitation 
Supplies have contributed to the high standard 
of healthful cleanliness in all types of public and 
private buildings throughout America for almost 
Half A Century. Hillyard Hi-Quality Products 
give lasting satisfaction and 
satisfactory economy. 


Under the Japanese, anything higher 
than elementary education had been dis- 
couraged. 


Negro Education in Chicago 


Negro businessmen and alumni of 32 
colleges in Chicago have contributed to 
the cause of education for Negroes by 
their gifts of $10,000 to the United 
Negro College Fund. 

Lloyd C. Warner, professor of an- 
thropology and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is giving a series of 
six lectures for graduate education stu- 
dents on the need of greater understand 
ing and unity among various religious, 
racial and-economic groups. 


Ad That Got Results 


Glenn M. Tucker, high school prin- 
cipal at Bolivia, N. C., recently inserted 
an advertisement for a teacher in the 
columns of five North Carolina news- 
papers. It was a unique advertisement. 
Not only did it bring him 11 applicants, 
from which he selected one, but it 
elicited at least five editorials, numerous 
letters from friends, teachers and the 
general public, and oral comments 
galore—all because he made public the 
shockingly low salaries in that state and 
the sad plight of children. The ad read 
in part: 


If you have had no professional training, the 
state allows $71.33 per month. If you have spent 
several thousands of dollars for four years of 
college and hold a Grade A certificate, with nine 
or more years of teaching experience, you will 
receive $158 per month, provided your certifi- 
cate is for mathematics ; otherwise $148. 

Also withholding tax must be deducted; there- 
fore, net monthly salary is from $54 to $135. 
Your work will be dealing with nothing more 
important than the minds of the children upon 
whose shoulders will fall the task of maintain- 
ing the peace which is to follow this war. Why 
should you expect much pay for this type of 
work? The work is easy. Lesson studies and 
plans, papers to grade, teaching, extracurricular 
activities will not require more than 12 to 15 
hours per day. We will not lay claim to the 
balance of your time. 

Better apply early as we expect to choose 
from the first 100 applicants. . . . The person 
chosen to teach mathematics will only be the 
fourth teacher this year, not sixth to eighth as 
in some schools. Average cost of room and 
board will only be about $40 a month. 


The 11 applicants for the job had an 
average educational level of less than one 
year of college training. The person 
employed was a_ local high school 
graduate. 


Polish School Reforms Planned 


In a unique document called Educa- 
tional Reconstruction in People’s Poland, 
the Polish Underground Labor Move- 
ment and the Polish Teachers Under- 
ground Convention issued a_ report 
on sweeping educational reforms for the 
postwar development of Poland. 

Among the recommendations are the 
following: compulsory kindergarten at- 
tendance for children from 3 to 6 years 
to be followed by compulsory schooling 


















There is a Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ment Engineer in your locality, 
wire or write us today. His sug- 
gestions and recommendations are 
gladly given without cost te you. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. 
* BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES x 
FLOOR FINISHES TREATMENTS...MAINTENANCE and SANITATION SUPPLIES...DISINFECTANTS 
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DA-LITE MODEL B 
Roller mounted screen in protective meta case. 
12 sizes—30”x 40” to 84” x 84” inclusive. 











DA-LITE ELECTROL 
Electrically operated. For large classrooms and 
auditoriums. 10 sizes, from 8 ft. wide to 16 ft. 
wida inclusive. 


——s 
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DA-LITE VERSATOL 
Moderately priced tripod screen locks auto- 
matically at correct picture proportions. Three 
sizes: 30x 40”; 40” x 40” (adjusts to 30” x 40”) 
and 37” x 50”. 
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DA-LITE SCENIC 
ROLLER MOUNTING 


Rope and pulley operated. 6 sizes: 8 ft. x 10 ff. 
to 15 ft. x 20 ft. inclusive. 


Specify 


<> 


QS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SCREENS 


FOR LASTING 
SATISFACTION 








STANDARD CHALLENGER 
For years, the leading top quality tripod 
screen. Provides desired height adjustment 
without separate movements of fabric or case 
(exclusive Da-Lite feature). 9 sizes: 30” x 40” 
to 52” x 72” inclusive. 











DA-LITE MODEL C 
Spring operated. With or without metal case. 
8 sizes: 6 ft. x 8 ft. to 12 ft. x 12 ft. inclusive. 


oe on oe ee ee er er 





DA-LITE FRAME TYPE 
Solid or perforated for sound. Strong webbing 
around edge has grommets for lacing into 
stretcher-type frames. Large range of sizes up 
to and including 22 ft. x 30 ft. 














DELUXE CHALLENGER 
Asturdy, extra large tripod screen with a crank- 
operated extension rod to raise the screen 
fabr‘c to operating position. 3 sizes: 72” x 72"; 
63” x 84"; and 70” x 94”. 


Write for Descriptive Literature Now! Address Dept. 9NS 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, lilinois 
Manacturers of Fine Projection Screens Since 1909 
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tor those from 6 to 18 years; free educa- 
tion for all, with scholarships and free 
boarding and lodging for pupils of lim- 
ited means; schools to be coeducational 
and open to pupils of all religious de- 
nominations; separate schools conducted 
in the native tongues of national minor- 
ity groups. 

On the higher level, recommendations 
are for the national government to cre- 
ate colleges, specialized institutes of art 
and science and experimental schools, 
with financial aid to be supplied by the 
national government whenever neces 
sary; financial independence and suitable 
living conditions for teachers; the estab- 
lishment of people’s universities for the 
adult education of the peasantry. 


Germans Must Educate Selves 


Clarence A. Dykstra, new head of the 
Los Angeles campus of the University 
of California, stated recently in taking 
over his duties in that city that he does 
not believe the United Nations will be 
able to set up a new system of educa 
tion in Germany. “A nation’s system of 
education must grow from within,” he 
“Germany must see for herself or 
must be made to see that her whole con- 
cept has been completely wrong. Once 
she has realized this, her educational 
system will develop accordingly 


said. 


















informal ‘study. 











light, attractive appearance 


to the needs of its users. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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@® Most popular spot in the Lakeview High School 
is the library’s “browsing nook”. Attacked as 
impractical when planned, this area devoted to 
the development of permanent reading habits has 
proved, after two years, that students respond 
rapidly to this peculiarly adult privilege. Early 
comers get the settee and chairs, while others, 
studying at tables, await their turn at the fun of 


@ Gaylord furniture in blond maple carries the 
of the 
nook” throughout the library. 
furniture, this is as practical and long-lasting as 
it is attractive. Again, the combined efforts of 
librarian, architect, and Gaylord Bros have pro- 
duced a smoothly running library—exactly fitted 


laylord BROS., INC. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 
By George T. Trial. England: W. Heffer 
and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. 1945. 


STRAIGHT TALK FOR DISABLED VETER- 
ANS. By Edna Yost. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 106. New York City, 20: Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
10c. 


MULTISENSORY AIDS IN THE TEACHING 
OF MATHEMATICS. The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics Eighteenth 
Yearbook. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1945. 


TAXES WITHOUT TEARS? By Donald Baily 
Marsh. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques Cattell 
Press. 


HIAWATHA WITH ITS ORIGINAL INDIAN 
LEGENDS. By Chase S. Osborn and Stel- 
lanova Osborn. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques 
Cattell Press. 


COLOR AND DEMOCRACY: Colonies and 
Peace. By W. E. B. Du Bois. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Revised 
Edition. By Harl R. Doug!ass. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

BETWEEN TWO WARS. By Porter Sargent. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, || Beacon Street. 


DISCIPLES OF THE WISE. By Joseph Zeit- 


lin. New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


244%% (Cane 


“ . Lakeview 
browsing ay 


Like all Gaylord 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Senior 
Gaylord furniture carries the exciting fun of study in 
the “browsing nook” throughout the entire room. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DEMOC. 
RACY. By George B. de Huszar. Boston: 
Harper and Brothers. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SO. 
CIETY. Report of the Harvard Committee. 


Introduction by James Bryant Conant. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1945. 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO. By William 
B. Levenson. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc. 


SOCIAL CONCEPTS AND THE CHILD 
MIND. By Harry Ordan. New York: 
King's Crown Press. 1945. 





PUBLICATIONS 


How Superintendents Work Together. A re. 
port of the work of the Metropolitan Schoo! 
Study Council, prepared and published by that 
organization, for distribution by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1939-40 and 
1941-42. Statistics on enrollments in various 
types of schools: data on attendance, length of 
school year, pupil-teacher ratio, supervisory and 
teaching staff, salaries, distribution of city 
school expenditures, expenditures per pupil, 
buildings and property investments and indebt- 
edness. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
20 cents. 





Menu and Recipe Suggestions to Cope With 
Food Shortages. Luncheon main dishes for a 
ten day period and dinner entrees for a week 
as served by a cafeteria feeding 5000 customers 
daily. Chicago 3: Educational Department, The 
National Restaurant Association, 8 South Michi- 


gan Avenue. 25 cents. 





High School, Battie Creek, Mich. 
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A Better, Longer Life... Through Optical Science 


Today, science, using the 
methods made possible 
by optical instruments, 
helps you live a longer, healthier and 
happier life. Today, your baby, if he 
is between one and two years of age, 
can expect to enjoy more than sixty 
years of life. In 1900, his life ex- 
pectancy would have been but 
forty-eight years. 

Of the many specialized branches 
of science which contribute so much 
to your life, bacteriology is among the 
mostimportant. Itis the basis of mod- 
ern medicine and the controlling 





science in the production of pure 
foods. Its development was made pos- 
sible only through the use of the mi- 
croscope ... furthered by such far 
reaching developments as the quan- 
tity production of these instruments 
by Bausch & Lomb. 

In the creation, through chemistry, 
of modern lifesaving drugs, optical 
instruments of research and control 
are of vital importance. 

Better vision, too, which makes life 
more enjoyable and safer for mil- 
lions, is the result of the application 
of optical science to problems of eye- 


sight correction and conservation. 

Great as have been the achieve- 
ments to which optical science has 
contributed, greater things are yet to 
come, developments which will be 
paced by new and better optical in- 
struments from America’s leading 
optical institution . . . Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 


Vv 


1853 





Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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Questions and Answers About Middle 
America. Five questions and answers about each 
of the 10 Middle American nations. New York 
City 21: Middle American Information Bureau, 
United Fruit Company, Box 93, Station Y. 

Art for Secondary Schools. A course of study 
for grades 7 to 12 in Baltimore, one of the first 
American cities to establish courses in art in its 
schools, designed to meet “the general needs of 
the many for art appreciation and guidance and 
the special needs of the few for training in the 
essential skills." Baltimore: Department of Ed- 
ucation 

All the Children. Forty-fifth report of the 
superintendent of schools of New York City. A 
handsomely illustrated book setting forth the 
objectives of the school system and showing 
what is being done to achieve them. Brooklyn. 
N. Y.: Hall of the Board of Education, 11° 
Livingston Street. 


Fifty 


One American Way. An instructional unit 
written by teachers for use in Denver junior 
high schools in developing an understanding of 
community social problems and human welfare. 
Denver Public Schools. 

Toward Better Reading. By Helen M. Roberts. 
An instructional guide for use in Denver junior 
and senior high schools to help teachers meet 
more adequately the reading problems of pupils. 
Denver Public Schools. 

Shifting Horizons. An instructional unit writ- 
ten by classroom teachers for senior high schools 
in Denver to speed understanding of the way in 
which the airplane is changing the world of 
today. Denver Public Schools. 


The. Library as a Teaching Instrument. A 
brochure deséribing the library to be built after 
the war by the State University of Iowa whick 
has been designed as a setting for an educational 
program and a new kind of home for the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts that will serve to unify 
many of its scattered activities. City: 
State University of Iowa. 

Three American Microscope Builders. An 
illustrated booklet memorializing the first Ameri- 
can microscope builder, Charles A. Spencer; his 
Robert B. Tolles, 


Iowa 


apprentice and collaborator, 


and his son, Robert R. Spencer, with a foreword 
by the late Prof. Simon Gage, a leader in micro- 
scopy. Buffalo 11, N. Y.: American Optical 
Company, Scientific Instrument Division. 


Education Steps Up Living Standards. By 
Harold F. Clark. A _ booklet presenting addi- 
tional evidence to that contained in ‘‘Education: 
An Investment in People,’’ bearing on the rela- 
tionship between level of education and the eco- 
nomic well-being of the people, the evidence in 
this case coming from 10 foreign countries. Pre- 
pared for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 10 cents. 


Building the Future for Children and Youth. 
A report of the National Commission on Chil- 
dren in War Time, outlining the steps to be 
taken by federal, state and local governments in 
expanding maternal and child health services, 
child welfare programs and educational oppor- 


tunities. Washington 25, D. C.: Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Your High School Record—Does It Count? 


Revised, 1945. A compilation by Robert D. Falk, 
state high school supervisor, South Dakota De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and a poster 
set proving to pupils that the records they make 
in high school will count for or against them in 
later life. Pierre and Vermillion, S. D.: South 
Dakota Press. The book, $2.25; the poster set, 
complete with glassed frame, $11.75. 


The Farthest Corner. By T. Arthur Turner 
under the direction of Winthrop Morgan Phelps. 
A booklet outlining the cerebral palsy problem 
in text and pictures, discussing its causes, effects 
and treatment. Elyria, Ohio: The National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 


Race Riots Aren’t Necessary. By Alfred 
McClung Lee. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 107 
outlines a 10 point program for action on what 
to do if race riots threaten. The American 
Council on Race Relations consulted 35 national 
organizations in the preparation of this pam- 
phlet. The author, head of Wayne University’s 
sociology department, is an authority on the 
1943 Ietroit race riot. New York City 20: Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inec., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
10 cents. ° 





NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 





Herman F. Urban, principal of Sey 
mour High School, Seymour, Conn., is 
now serving as acting superintendent 
succeeding Henry L. Adams who 
signed last April. 


Gerhardt E. Rast has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Westport, 
Conn. Mr. Rast succeeds Heath White 
who resigned because of ill health. 


Lincoln G. DeLong, principal of Ches 
apeake High School at Ironton, Ohio, 
will become superintendent of schools at 
Glouster, Ohio, where he served as high 
school principal in 1931. He succeeds 
Thomas W. Figley who resigned to be 
come superintendent at West Liberty, 
Ohio. 


Dr. Arvin N. Donner, assistant super 
intendent of schools in charge of ele 
mentary grades at Houston, Tex., has re 
signed to become director of the school 
of education at the University of 
Houston. 

H. D. Pearson, principal of Garland 
Elementary School at Garland, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Garland, succeeding E. D. Bussey who 
has resigned because of ill health. 





“X-ACTO Knives Tarn Work Into Fun,” say stupents— 


“Fine Results Keep Students Interested,” say TEACHERS 








Schools Find Many Uses 
For Popular Craft Knife 


Keen-edged as a surgeon’s 
scalpel, easy to use as a 
pencil, X-acto is the ideal 
cutting tool to give confi- 
dence and skill to eager 
young handicrafters. 

The handle holds firmly 
gives better cutting control. 
Saves spoilage, discourage- 
ment and cut fingers. A wide 
variety of blade shapes 
keeps X-acto always sharp, 
and always ready for the 
most difficult or delicate cut- 
ting job. 








For Models 


Planes, ships, 
stages, etc. 
X-acto’s the thing 
for difficult, hard 
to reach cuts. 





7 For Science 


X-acto is perfect 
for dissecting 
work in biology. 
Also for botany 
and nature 
courses. 





For Arts 


Favorite for cut- 
ting friskets, 
mats, stencils; al- 
so for patching, re- 
touching photos. 


and $5. 


SO EFFICIENT! SO INEXPENSIVE! 


Single knives, 50¢ to $1.50. 
Extra blades, in packages of 5 
50¢. 3-Knife Sets in wooden 
chest with extra blades, $3.50 





For Crafts 


For wood, leather, 
plastics, X-acto 
cuts clean,smooth 
slits, slots, curves 
and angles. 


X-acto booklets. 





Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and 
free copies of a series of helpful 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Schools discover new uses 
for X-acto every day, in art, 
craft, and science classes. 


For instance here are a few: 











“acto 





KNIVES 
&TOOLS 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
— or if not available write us direct 
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the new = 


Amprosound Premier 10 


A new 16mm. sound projector embodying many 
basic improvements derived from Wartime Experience 


War is a hard teacher—but a good one! Ampro 
made good projectors before Pearl Harbor, but 
the war taught us how to make better ones. The 
new Amprosound “Premier 10” is dramatic 
proof of this fact. For here is a machine with 
numerous important refinements and 
improvements that reaches new high levels of 
projection efficiency. It is now available in 
restricted quantities for civilian use. For the com- 
plete story of this new projector, write today for 
special folder on the Amprosound “Premier 10.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 ¢ A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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Ernest F. Davenport has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Thomaston, 
Conn. Harold Monson, formerly associ- 
ate director of the Y.M.C.A. Junior Col- 
lege, succeeds him. 

Vernon Hayes, formerly principal of 
Killingly High School, Killingly, Conn., 
has succeeded Noyes C. Stickney as su- 
perintendent at Killingly and Brooklyn, 
Conn. 


Dr. Cecil W. Martin, superintendent 
of elementary schools at Peru, Ill., for 
the last eight years, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Streator, Ill. 
Frank Platt, principal of Washington 
School at Peru, will succeed Doctor Mar- 
tin as superintendent. 


Dr. Hal Hall, principal of the training 
school at Southern Teachers University 
at Carbondale, IIl., has been elected su- 
perintendent of Belleville Township 
High School at Belleville, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds H. G. Schmidt who resigned after 
twenty-nine years in the position. 


T. Allen Crouch is now superintend- 
ent at Stonington, Conn., succeeding 


Robert V. S. Reed who has resigned. 


Principals 

Frank L. Mock Jr. is the new princi- 
pal of Grainger High School, Kinston, 
N. C., succeeding Jean P. Booth, now 
superintendent of Kinston schools. 































AVAILABLE 


SCOTTY Electro-matics hold that desirable 
“just-off-the-range” flavor preparatory to serv- 
ing .... keep all hot foods at peak of appetizing 
deliciousness. The automatic “touch-dial” 5-way 

temperature control provides accurate uniform 
temperature, avoiding mistakes of human judg- 
ment. The exclusive “current mizer” cuts operating 
costs to the minimum, and eliminates waste, fumes 
and excess vapors. Scotty’s adaptability enables various 
top arrangements for any type of service. Available in a 
variety of models and sizes. Write NOW for illustrated 
literature and detailed information. 


Elias Silberstein has retired as princi- 
pal of Junior High School 43, Bronx, 
N. Y. 


James P. Warren has retired as princi- 
pal of the William Cullen Bryant High 
School, New York City. 


W. Edward Young, supervising prin- 
cipal of Winfield Township Schools in 
New Jersey, has been appointed principal 
of two elementary schools in the school 
district of South Orange and Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Walter B. Hall, supervising principal 
of the high school at Painted Post, N. Y.., 
has retired after thirteen years’ service in 
that position. 


J. H. Faulk, principal of the Pine 
Street School, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been named principal of the Jenkins 
Junior High School in the same city. 


Ralph Geer of Wauseon, Ohio, for- 
merly naval lieutenant, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Seven Mile School 
near Hamilton, Ohio. 

Irvin L. Peterson succeeds O. L. Scran- 
ton as principal of the high school at 
Aurora, Neb. Mr. Peterson was former 
superintendent at Trumbull, Neb. 


Palmer Poff, science instructor, has 


been promoted to the principalship of 
West York High School, York, Pa., suc- 
ceeding C. A. Wentz. 


“ 
4 « 
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* any, Inc. 


5206 South 38th St., 
St. Louis Mo. 
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F. E. Christopherson is the new prin. 
cipal of the high school at Weston, Ore 
He was formérly at Sunburst, Mont. 


Harry O. Smith, formerly principal o! 
the high school at Walkersville, Md., is 
the new principal of Frederick High 
School, Frederick, Md., succeeding 
Charles W. Willis. 


Arthur Frew is the new high schoo! 
principal at Rockport, Me., after thre« 
years as principal at Andover, Me. 

Samuel W. Jacobs of Wellsburg, 
W. Va., is the new principal of Greens 
burg High School, Greensburg, Pa. 


F. B. Wilkinson has left the principal's 
post at Mount Sterling, Ky., to become 
principal of the high school at Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Francis J. Bean, mathematics instructor 
at Rutland High School, Rutland, Vt., 
has been named principal of Meldon 
School in that city. 

Theoderick T. Hammack of Spotts- 
wood, Va., has been appointed principal 
of the high school at Bristol, Va. Joseph 
B. Van Pelt has taken up his duties as 
superintendent at Bristol. 


Gerald E. Richter of Manchester, Md., 
is the new principal of the high school 
at Westminster, Md. 


Howard Elder of Pine Bluff, Ark., is 


the incoming principal at El Dorado 











SCOTTY TWIN 
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Do all these jobs with 
one HILD Floor Machine 


Just one HILD Machine, used with a series of easily interchangeable attachments, 
conditions floors of all kinds .. . and then keeps them sparkling clean and bright. 
> Hild Machines operate with scarcely a whisper of noise. They run so easily that 
either a man or a woman can operate them for long periods without tiring. The 
G. E. Capacitor type motors have no carbon brushes or commutators to gather 
dust or wear out ... will not cause radio interference by sparking. HILD Ma- 
chines are made in four sizes to provide the proper machine for every application. 





Mail coupon today for FREE CIRCULAR 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


1313 W. Randolph St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





\ ...and SCRUB FLOORS 
cleaner, faster, 
by the HILD 
Shower-feed 
System 


All sizes of HILD Floor Machines can be 
furnished with a soap solution storage tank 
mounted on the handle for use with the famous 
HILD Shower-feed Brush. With this equip- 
ment floors of all kinds can be scrubbed cleaner 
and faster ... with a saving of one-third or 
more in soap costs. 

The flow of solution from the tank is con- 
trolled by a rod and finger-control at the 
handle of the machine. Soap solution flows to 
the back of the Shower-feed Brush and passes 
through accurate- 
ly spaced holes 

netrating the 

rush back be- 


tween each row of 
bristles. Result: 
Scrubbing solution is 
whipped up by the 
bristles into rich 
cleansing suds and 
evenly distributed on 
floor... no waste! 


WAXING AND POLISHING floors to a hard, lustrous finish with polishing brush on HILD 
Floor Machine. Goes right up to baseboard and under edges of desks, etc. 






STEEL-WOOLING with 
pad and holder on HILD 
Floor Machine. Used for dry cleaning, 
polishing, scrubbing, wet buffing of pene- 
trating seals, etc. 


BUFFING with lamb‘'s 
wool or felt buffer on 
HILD Floor Machine. Removes streaks, 

goes under radiators, polishes waxed cove | 
baseboards. 





HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 





Gentlemen: Please send free circular on 
HILD Floor Machines. 


SANDING disc on 





HiLD Floor Machine 
sands wood or cork 
tile. A 3-inch flat counter-sunx plate holds 
sandpaper firmly to rubber padded metal 
ise. 
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GRINDING AND POL- 
ISHING scratched or 
pitted marble and terrazzo floors with 
carborundum stone grinding disc on HILD 
Floor Machine. 
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High School, El] Dorado, Ark., succeed- 
ing A. G. Shannon who has accepted a 
faculty position at the College of the 
Ozarks. 


Colleges 
Prof. Arnold E. Joyal, who has been 


acting dean of the college of education 
at the University of Maryland in the ab- 
sence of Dean Harold Benjamin now in 
military service, has been elected dean of 
the college of education at the University 
of Oklahoma. He will assume his new 
duties October 1. 


Dr. Peter H. Odegard, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
named president of Reed College. Doc- 
tor Odegard is Dwight W. Morrow pro- 
.essor of political science at Amherst Col- 
ge and has been on leave for special 
\var-time services. 

Rev. Robert W. McEwen, chairman of 
ue philosophy department of Carleton 
College, has been named president of 
Blackburn ( » He succeeds Dr. 
W. M. Hudson who resigned to work 
for a larger endowment for Blackburn. 


Howard McDonald, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is the new president of Brigham 
Young University. Dr. M. Lynn Ben- 
nion has succeeded Mr. McDonald. Dr. 
Franklin S. Harris, former president of 


ra ~ e Reading, "Riting," 
= “Rithmetic" 
and 


in Young America’s 


Education 





49th 


From .the rural district school to the 
metropolitan center high school 
Rowles equipment has played an 
important part in the education of 
young America for almost fifty 


years. . 


Always abreast of the times ... 
striving constantly for improvement 
in line with recommendations of 
prominent educators plus a 
definite understanding of pupil and 
teacher needs, born of long experi- 
ence . . . makes the Rowles name 
synomymous with highest quality 
in school equipment and supplies. 


BLACKBOARDS 
FURNITURE 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
ERASERS 
SHADES 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO., 
Arlington Heights, inoca 
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Roules 


Year 


Brigham Young University, has been 
named president of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College succeeding Dr. Elmer G. 
Peterson who is retiring. 


Dr. John J. Lee has been appointed 
dean of the graduate school of Wayne 
University to fill the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Dr. William H. Pyle. 
Doctor Lee went to Wayne in 1936 to 
head the training program for teachers 
of handicapped children. 


Dr. Walter W. Isle succeeds Ralph 
Tieje as president of Eastern Washington 
College of Education. Mr. Tieje becomes 
president emeritus. Doctor Isle has di- 
rected educational services for the west- 
ern regional O.P.A. in San Francisco for 
the last two years. 


Dr. George Henry Armacost, dean of 
the division of teacher education, College 
of William and Mary, is the new presi- 
dent of the University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


Miscellaneous 

Hiram H. Rothrock, formerly profes- 
sor of industrial engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and more recently 
head of the industrial engineering de- 
partment of the Chicago plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Corporation, has been 
appointed secretary-business manager of 
Pittsburgh public schools. 

































Rack and Pinion 


Russell F. Robinson, principal of Wash- 
ington High School in Chicago and 
member of the school system for twenty- 
nine years, will retire to accept an ap- 
pointment made by the veterans’ state 
commission as director in charge of edu 
cation for veterans. He will work in 
conjunction with the state department of 
education. 


Dr. Richard R. Foster, assistant di 
rector of research of the N.E.A., will be 
come director of research for the public 
school system in Dayton, Ohio. 


Dr. Karl H. Berns, formerly an area 
director of the American Red Cross in 
the Southwest Pacific, has become the 
first assistant secretary of the National 
Education Association. Before entering 
the Red Cross, where he was stationed 
on Australia and New Guinea, he was 
assistant secretary of the Ohio Education 
Association. 

Mildred M. Wharton, National Com 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, N.E.A., has been 
named field secretary with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Joseph A. Brandt, director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, since 1943, has 
been elected president of Henry Holt 
and Co., New York book publishers. He 
sueceeds Herbert G. Bristol who becomes 
chairman of the board. 





2 5 YEARS 


OF UNFAILING 
NORTON SERVICE 








Pictured here is a 
Norton Door Closer 
installation made in 
1920 at Michigan 
State Normal College, 


Ypsilanti, Michigan, on a door 43”x 8’ 1014"x 2”. After other door 
controlling devices had failed, this installation was recommended 
and supervised by a Norton factory-trained representative and ac- 
cording to the school’s Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, this 
Norton Door Closer has been working perfectly under constant opera- 
tion and has required a minimum of maintenance for twenty-four years. 

In spite of war restrictions, Norton maintains a complete manufac- 
turing, sales and service organization and is producing door closers 
NOW for essential civilian and military use. 


_ FIRST CHOICE—IN PEACE OR WAR 


NORTON 


Steel Precision NoRTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 





Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
2902 N. WesternAve., Chicago 18, III. 
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Improve the appearance and efficiency 
ring of washrooms with Crane lavytories. 
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Whether you are planning to bring your present 
Sanitary facilities up to a higher standard of 
efficiency or are deciding on the equipment you 
will need on your new school of tomorrow, Crane 
plumbing should be included in your plans. 


To aid architects and school planning boards 
in designing tomorrow’s schools, Crane Co. has 
produced a booklet giving complete dimensional 
data on school plumbing that will become avail- 
able as rapidly as manufacture is possible. A 
copy of this booklet, ‘Transitional Data on the 


The Crane line includes a wide selec- 
tion of closets and urinals, 








E Crane Plumbing Line,” will be sent on request 
} to anyone interested. 
—— 

The name Crane has always stood for the 

y 
is a highest quality in plumbing equipment and the 
poser - ° ° ° 
ie Crane line of the future will continue to offer the 
gan sturdy reliability, the efficient design and the 
rs ability to stand up under the demands of tough 
ded service to be expected in school use. 
| ac- : : 
, this Discuss your present or future plumbing re- 
wh quirements with your Plumbing Contractor, 
pars. : 
fac- Architect or nearest Crane Branch, 
sers 
Plenty of drinking fountains are an asset & 
to the modern school. aa 

NAR 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING © HEATING + PUMPS 
a VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 


lll. | NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
YOLS 
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That’s the great new advantage of 
Johns-Manville Unit Construction 
for Schools... durable, attractive, 
easily rearranged 


HINK OF IT! ... the entire 
fh pps of a school com- 
pletely flexible, yet having all 
the qualities of permanent and 
solid construction! 

Think what that means in terms 
of economy alone... when you 
want to expand or subdivide units, 
or convert a building from aca- 
demic to vocational, or from grade 
school to junior high! 





Three Johns-Manville materials make this revolutionary devel- 
opment possible . . . permit Unit Construction of walls, ceilings, 
and floors under a single specification, a single manufacturer's 
responsibility: 

1. Movable Wall: . 100% salvageable. Made of Transite sheets 

—difficult to mar, highly resistant to shock and abuse. 


Acoustical Ceilings . . . reduce distracting noise, increase 
classroom efficiency. Demountable units can be taken down 
and relocated as desired. 


3. Colorful, Resilient Floors . . quiet to walk on: easy to clean; 
stand up under heavy tri fic. Sens all units permit easy extension 
of the floor to meet changing conditions. 


Through the flexibility of those three elements, school rooms 
can be altered or rearranged at will to keep pace with community 
growth or educational progress. 


rhe constituent parts of Johns-Manville Unit Construction are 
built to last as an integral part of the structure. They're hard-to- 
mar . . . shock-proof . economical to maintain. And their 
modern attractiveness inspires genuine pride on the part of 
students, teachers, and parents. 

Before planning a new school or converting an old one, write 
for the complete details of this important step forward in school 
design. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

















J-M Walls, Ceilings, and Floorsons 


J MOVABLE WALLS—The keystone of 
flexibility in Unit Construction is the J-M 
Transite Wall. It can be disassembled and 
relocated as educational needs require. One- 
unit rooms, for instance, can be speedily 
converted into two-unit rooms, or vice 
versa. Made of fireproof asbestos and ce- 
ment, practically indestructible materials, 
the movable panels are used to form rigid, double-faced 
partitions, 4” thick. They can also be used to finish t 
interior of the outside walls as well. The Transite 
easily removable for access to wiring, etc. 























@ ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS— 
ing to overcome the handicg 
Manville Acoustical Cea 
and student alike. 


portant factor in help-f COL 
of distracting noise, Johns- ile Fle 
@s are beneficial both to teacherflade o 
y give the desired degree of quiet { nd of 
effective teaching, eliminate eaoedl thool b 
causes of nervousness, and are proved f¢ plea 
aids to concentration. An exclusivey 
Johns- Manville .patented construc- bSSS 
tion system permits interchangeabi tyDor 
of flush-ty pe fluorescent lighting a nd FS 
acoustical ceiling units, which are 
readily demountable. 





COLORFUL, RESILIENT FLOORS—J-M Asphalt 
€ Flooring complgtes the Unit Construction System. 
ide of asbestos an asphalt, the units will withstand the 
ind of hard wear ad abuse that must be expected in any 

ool building. Nogonly durable, J-M Asphalt Tile Floors 


»Y 


easantly comfortable and quiet underfoot, thereby 
reducing the disturbing effects of 
noisy footsteps in corridors, gymna- 
siums, etc. Individual units permit 
easy alterations or extension of pat- 
terns. Made in a wide variety of 
plain and marbleized colors. 


Incredible as it may seem, this beautiful and solidly-built Vocational 
Room can easily be expanded, subdivided, or converted to an ordinary 
classroom —thanks to the flexibility of Johns-Manville Unit Construction. 
Note the projection-free lines of the movable, hard-to-mar Transite Walls. 
And note the Acoustical Ceiling (with fluorescent lighting), which cuts 
down noise and reverberations that would otherwise distract students and 
teachers in other rooms. The colorful floor is Asphalt Tile, easy-to-clean, 
highly resistant to scuffing, yet resilient underfoot. JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Your New Schools Will Be No Better 
Than Their VENTILATION! 





Nesbitt Syncretizers are made and sold by 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation. 


Some 5,000 new school and college building projects are already 
in the preliminary or design stage. The postwar school-building 
program is estimated in terms of an average annual expenditure 
of more than $400,000,000. Perhaps you are now laying your plans 
for constructing new schools or modernizing old ones. 

Remember that no matter how well you incorporate advanced 
ideas of design or equipment, a school is no better than its system 
of classroom heating and ventilating. The comfort of the teacher 
and pupils is a prime requisite for efficient classwork. 

You may look far and find no more satisfactory system than the 
fully automatic unit type of ventilation for individual classrooms 
developed to its highest degree of perfection by Nesbitts. That is 
why so many of the country’s finest schools now have Nesbitt 
Syncretizers in the classrooms — and why so many new plans 
incorporate Syncretized Air. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer accomplishes the initial daily heat-up 
and the day-long introduction of any desired minimum quantity 
of filtered outdoor air. It mixes room air as desired and circulates 
approved quantities of clean, fresh, comfortable air. Its dual 
automatic controls prevent both cold drafts and overheating. It 
requires no attention of the teacher, and it is the quietest and 
most economical of units. 

Syncretizers are available in independent casings or in casings 
for integration with storage cabinets. They may now be ordered 
without priority. Full information will be sent on request to archi- 
tects, engineers or schoolmen. 


NESBITT Syncroticed JU 








er! MORE DAYLIGHT...with 


N! PC GLASS BLOCKS 


HE light-transmitting ability of PC Glass 





a Blocks is only one of the reasons why they 
diture are so generally used in school buildings, for 
- plans gymnasiums, swimming pools, auditoriums, 
stairways and corridors as well as in class- 
vanced rooms. 
system For PC Glass Blocks also have a distinct in- 
pacher sulating value. They exclude distracting sights 
, and sounds, protect pupils and teachers from 
sade dust and draughts. 
rooms 
hat is In addition, PC Glass Blocks effect worth- 
esbitt while economies. Less artificial light, less 
plans repairs and replacements, less cleaning time 
—all add up to important savings. 
pat-up In the many school modernizing and build- 
cae ing programs now in prospect, PC Glass 
2S : H “ ” . . 7 . 
rm Bright cheerful rooms—the first essential for good class work—are a “must Blocks will play an essential part. Now Is the 
ae ions all school planning. They pose the problem of distributing ample floods time to get full information on the wide range 
ied of diffused daylight to desks in remote corners. Quiet is essential to good of sizes and patterns, the special functions, of 
class work. Even temperatute protects the health of students and staff. PC Glass Blocks. 
mgs Also manufacturers of PC Foamglas. 
dered 
archi- 


f. 


ly 








Fill in and mail the convenient coupon and you will receive a free copy of our 
latest booklet, which tells how PC Glass Blocks help to improve school effi- 
ciency—and keep expenses down to rock bottom. 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation—Room No. 762 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me your latest booklet on the use of your PC Glass Blocks in 
PITTSBURGH PlLaTEe gc LASS COMPANY schools’and other public buildings. I incur no obligatigg. 


PE inde pep ancatibetabodiainmaniendsccuwaln AS pecaccccscccdseonese 











PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION CR oc dinkss;cetudeencotcbaenn Sy a, Sete ae Sbatb. 2... .csine 
632 DUQUESNE WAY: PITTSBURGH 22, PA. Ns 
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Efficiency 
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Sharp pencils are an invariable sign of 
an efficient office. Every manager 
owes it to his organization to provide 
BOSTON sharpener stations at stra- 
tegic spots throughout the office. 
These are the days when BOSTON 
superiority is shining like a lighthouse. 
Their sturdy quality and engineered 
precision are standing up splendidly 
under hard, continuous service years 
longer than one would expect. 


~- 


A limited number of 
Boston KS sharpen- 
ers are now being 
manufactured, all 
shipments being 
made in accordance 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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Cffeelive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Mercwichiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sedium) 

is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 

Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 






" OEP O OUNCE 
: . ME 
MERCURDCHROME 
: oar ‘ 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Are Your Pupils Fire-Safe? 


Near Tragedy in Providence, R. |. demonstrates 
dangers of non-fireproof school buildings. 


S. F. Trex, Fire Protection Expert, has this to say 
about the Point Street Elementary School fire in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

“The lives of 540 children were imperiled when fire 
of undetermined cause destroyed this fire-hazardous 
school building. Only the prompt response and heroic 
work of the public fire department plus the cool-headed- 
ness of the teachers prevented what could easily have 
been the nation’s worst catastrophe of its kind. 

This Providence school was typical of many others in 





Interior view Point Street School following fire 


the city, and architecturally similar in design to those of 
comparable age in other cities. The school had three 
stories above street level for classrooms. Exterior walls 
were brick. Most interior walls were made up of wood 
studs, wood lath and plaster and matched wood sheath- 
ing. There were three stairways, all of wood construc- 
tion and open to corridors and the basement in all 
stories. There were also three outside fire escapes. For 
fire protective equipment there was a manually operated 
fire alarm signal system, and fire extinguishers. 

How seriously exposed the lives of school children are 
in this type of building is sharply emphasized by this 
fire. The quick burning construction with lack of suit- 
able fire and smoke stops, hollow stairways, large open 
attic spaces, hollow wood joist wall, roof and floors are 
features highly conducive to the rapid spread of fire and 
smoke. 

Awakened to the fire-hazardous conditions, the Public 
School Department promoted a survey of public school 
buildings in the city to determine if and where the life- 
safety of occupants might be endangered and to discover 
whatever practical safeguards and improvements were 
needed. Deficiencies found were due largely to types of 
construction which were characteristic of the period in 
which each school was built. About 70% of all the 
school buildings were of ordinary combustible construc- 
tion. It is believed this proportion to be typical of that 
existing in many other cities throughout the country. 
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As a result of the survey, many immediate improve- 
ments were made in the school buildings and complete 
automatic sprinkler protection was installed. 

Automatic sprinkler protection has proved to be the 
primary and most effective means of preventing loss of 
life. According to National Fire Protection Association 
records, sprinklers have controlled 92.4% of all school 
fires in which they operated. This figure is conservative 
because many small fires are extinguished through the 
operation of one or two sprinkler heads and are not re- 
ported to the N.F.P.A. 

Since the installation of the sprinkler system, fires have 
occurred in two of the protected schools, both of these 
were immediately checked by two sprinklers.” 

Experience has proved that the most effective means 
of rendering a non-fireproof building fire-safe is through 
the installation of an automatic sprinkler system. The 
question that invariably arises is the cost of affording this 
protection. Actual cost figures on buildings of this type 
show that they can be made fire-safe by the installation 
of an automatic sprinkler system for a small percent 
of their value. When consideration is given to the fact 
that replacement of an existing non-fireproof building 
today would probably cost at least 50% more than its 





Inconspicuous Automatic Sprinkler System 
protects this school dining room 


original cost, the economy of this dependable fire protec- 
tion system is readily accepted. That such a system can 
be installed and without unsightly results to the archi- 
tecture is demonstrated by the accompanying picture of 
a school dining room which shows how effectively and 
inconspicuously an automatic sprinkler system can be 
incorporated into the room’s architecture. 

When consideration is given to the fact that five school 
fires occur every day in this country, the importance of 
an adequate means of protecting life and property be- 
comes increasingly apparent. Those responsible for safe- 
guarding school children and school property from fire 
will find much of interest in a booklet “Prevention of 
School Fires,” by Warren Y. Kimball, Supervisor, Dept. 
of Fire Record, National Fire Protection Assn., Boston, 
Mass. A copy of this booklet may be had by writing to 
the Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 














FOLDING 
BLEACHERS 


provide a more 
flexible gym 


layout 


e Specify Horn equipment for your postwar gym or 
revamping present facilities. Orders will be proc- 
essed as rapidly as wartime restrictions permit. See 
Sweet's Catalog for Horn specifications and details. 


Write Dept. 39 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 











HEALTH PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


For that vital extra pre- 
caution so essential where 
students’ health is involved, 
Bradley sanitary Washfoun- 
tains offer maximum pro- 
tection. Modern in every 
last detail, from self-flushing 
bowl to foot-control opera- 
tion, Bradleys also make 
possible many worthwhile 
economies. 


One Bradley provides 
clean running water for 8 
to 10, simultaneously, with 
savings in hot water and 
overall water consumption. 
A central sprayhead re- 
places 16 to 20 faucets 
while piping connections 
are reduced by 80 per cent; 
additional savings are real- 
ized in space, installation 
cost and general mainte- 
nance. 





For further interesting de- 


tails, specifications and illus- Catalog 4308 and 


trations, write for Catalog 4308 and Washing Facilities 


washroom layout plans. . BRADLEY pn alls mad mated 


WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michi- 
gan Street, Milwaukee |, Wisconsin. 
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Beautiful solid 


walnut shield 


SEND FOR Many styles 


OUR FREE and sizes to 
ILLUSTRATED salad every 
: ; . CATALOG school's needs 
headings including TODAY 


school's name. In- 

dividual nameplates * 
are embossed in 23 

kt. gold provided. 


plaques with 

simulated bronze 
as to number of 
nameplates to be 

accommodated. 


Gold casualty stars 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. | 
36 EAST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 10. W. Y, 
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"A World otf Fact 


Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 





CURRENT HISTORY 
ELECTRONICS 
BROADCAST RECORDINGS 

PUBLIC ADDRESS PLAYBACK 

RADIO BROADCASTING TECHNIQUE” 
LANGUAGES) 







y 





LIES OUTSIDE AND BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORDS” 1. H. Huxley 


— and fortunately so! Because the degree of naturalness in 
sound equipment should be determined — not on an approxi- 
mate hearing basis — but on a basis of scientific measurement. 

Naturalness is lost at the very beginning if the design and 
construction of the cutterhead permit ‘peaks’ or ‘depressions’ 
to distort the original sound during recording. Fairchild cut- 
terheads are flat within + 2db to 8,000 cycles. 

Naturalness is lost if a varying turntable speed causes the 
recording to sound, in effect, like the final spasmodic surgings 
of a spring-wound phonograph. The Fairchild drive is positive. 
The 33.3 rpm speed is obtained by a 54 to 1 gear-and-worm 
reduction of the 1800 rpm motor speed. The 78 rpm speed is 
obtained by a precision friction-ball-race step up. 

Naturalness is affected by recorded vibration noises or 
rumble. The Fairchild Portable Recorder is equipped with a 








dynamically balanced, synchronous motor that has been espe- 
cially designed for quiet operation. And the entire motor 
assembly ‘floats’ independently of its associated equipment to 
isolate motor vibration. 

Remember always, the true value of sound equipment in 
your post war school program — for the many uses shown 
above — will depend entirely upon its ability to reproduce 
the original sound with absolute naturalness. Obviously, any 
recording that falls short of naturalness thas no place in the 
classroom — and represents an educational investment of 
dubious value . . . and the double cost of ultimate replacement. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority data 
are available. Address New York Office: 475 — 10th Avenue 
New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


SOUND 
EQUIPM 
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AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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Sun Ray’s Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 





Safer Floors at Less Cost 


All strands of Sun Ray 
Woolers are radially placed 
so that they constantly ro- 
tate at right angles to the 
work, This patented feature 
means quicker removal of 
excess wax and more effi- 
cient hardening of the wax 
film. The resulting finish is 
virtually slip-proof, 


Sun Ray Woolers clean, 
dry-scrub and polish in one 
operation, regardless of 
whether the floor is wood, 
linoleum, rubber or mastic. 
They can be successfully 
used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines. 
You'll save time and money 


with Sun Ray Woolers! 








Simply lay the Sun Ray Wooler on the floor, tilt the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it—with any disc-type floor machine, 





Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 









N9 
The Williams Company, London, 


Send literature showing how Sun 
and money and make floors safer, 


Name = ™ 
Institution x " 
OO = 7 
City & State___ a pot 


*s radial strands save time 
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THAT’S ALWAYS CORRECT 


T SCHOOL, the physical 
development as well as the 
mental growth of children is im- 
portant. AmericanSeating Com- 
pany desks and seats are cor- 
rectly designed for health, 
comfort, good posture and con- 
servation of sight. With Amer- 
ican Auditorium chairs, folding 
chairs and Universal tables, 
they comprise the finest modern school equipment. 
The American Universal Better Sight desk, illus- 
trated, with its sight-saving reading rest, one-piece 
steel book box, foot rest and modernized frame, is the 
world’s best combination of sturdy construction and 
functional beauty. 


American Universal Desk No. 333 


American Seating Company will lose no time in 
expanding to full capacity production of school 
seating equipment as satisfac- 
tory materials become available. 


KEEP YOUR U. S. WAR BONDS 





ehmeucan 3 calling Company 


VOoORLD SS LEADER EN PURE SEATING 
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GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRIES ey eRe. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce Chart 


Printing will help 
all business 
reconvett... 


Business cannot reconvert without printing. The 
postwar demand for printing to help business reconvert will 
in turn create a demand for young men and young women 
trained in the Graphic Arts. @ The U.S. Department of 
Commerce predicts that the postwar printing demand will 
reach 414 billions of dollars a year at its peak...a 75 percent 


increase over 1939. 


Will your Printing Education Program eo 
provide training for these workers? 





It will if you plan now to bring your present school printing department up to somorrow’s needs. Graphic arts unit 
layouts and guidance in modernizing your school printing plant are available from ATF for the asking. Also available 


are numerous printed helps to enable you to plan your future program. Send for these today without obligation: 


Graphic Arts—The Foundation of a Liberal Education Offset Literature 
Facts About the Printing Industry for Schools Ideal Plans and Specifications 


aye American Type Founders 


Department of Education 200 Elmora Avenue¥Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
¢€ 
4 


Types used: Lydians and Garamonds 
e 
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Automatic’s Wartime production 

of rapid fire ammunition for air- 

craft ‘“‘cannon”’ requires high 

precision manufacture and more 

fae volume than ever. Only a fraction 

of normal production of Sharpeners has been 





authorized. Many of these are delivered on priority ; fri 
orders to the Armed Forces. Your patience and con- 7 = aa . e a! 
sideration during this period have been most siitbe = a 

appreciated. 

Dexter, Giant and Draftsman Sharpeners are the 
only models now in manufacture. Cutters and other 
replacement parts are available for prompt ship- 
ment. You may obtain improved service from your 
present Automatic Sharpeners by installing new cut- 
ters. Folder with full instructions on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY 


Division of Spengler Loomis Mfg. Co. 58 E. Washington St. Chicago 2, Ill. 








Automatic is 
working on new 
designs for Post- 
War. 





4. DEXTER 
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Hamilton's solution to the problem of equipment for a 30-pupil 








is 


classroom 24' x 37' is the plan shown above. It features the 
L-0245 2-Student Table, for all the sciences. 
The cost, complete = $1700.00. 
e TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


information on te al. = MAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Purpose Equipment shown °-------e ee See ee ee 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company s . NS-9-45 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin & 


in the plan. 


Please send me your latest All-Purpose Catalog 
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BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 
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TOUCH AND ACTION KEYED TO YOU... that’s what you'll find 
in the NEW REMINGTON, now on unrestricted sale—the sweetest- 
running typewriter ever made. Remington Rand research and develop- 
ment engineers have scored another of their brilliant successes, creating 
a Personal Touch more uniform and sensitive, an action more stream- 
lined, than ever before conceived. A new touch, instantly changeable to 
your own desire—a new action, swifter than the fastest-flying fingers 
... these are the two features most wanted by every typist, and built as 
only Remington Rand craftsmen can build them. No wonder more 
Remingtons have been bought than any other make! No wonder 
Remington Rand is the FIRST name in typewriters! See for yourself... 


phone your nearest Remington Rand office or representative... today! 


. 


7, | 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 

















For Every School Room 


Accurate, Distinctive, 
Easy-to-use 
STANDARD FUNK & WAGNALLS 
DICTIONARIES 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Clear definitions: Simplified pronunciation symbols: “How 
Would You Say It" Word Quiz, fascinating introduction to 
the use of dictionary: New "sight-saving" type: Beautiful 
halftone, line and color illustrations: One alphabetical order 


for all listings. HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LILD., and 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations . . . 5000 syno- 
nyms . . . 1800 illustrations . . . appendix with 16 special 
features. $2.08 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases . . . 1500 illus- 
trations. $1.48 


Subject to school discounts. 


FUNK¢ WAGNALLS “Standard” atc .u.s. Pat OFF 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


- 4000 synonyms .. 


BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


| (On (O) Se CO) BOUND oe he 
OF ENDURING 


BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 


General Bronze announces an interesting new series 
of Memorials and Honor Roll Tablets in a wide vari- 
ety of styles and sizes. They are inspired works of 
art by some of America’s most distinguished sculptors 
and are fitting expressions of this war and these times. 
This new series includes everything from moderately- 
priced small tablets to sizes for municipalities and 
large organizations. Every one of these new designs 
reflects our thirty hive years’ experience in fine bronze 


work. Send for our new booklet. 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


‘| 54-49 TENTH STREET 


{ 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 




















The new and improved 


HAMILTON 


School Communication System 





is available; also Public Address Systems for 
indoors and outdoors — Phonographic turntables 
without and with built-in amplifiers and loudspeak- 


ers, etc. 
For details write to 


Hamilton Electronics Company 
2726 Pratt Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Please send detailed informatign on: 


. a 


Address....... 
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Wear is the most important 
property to seek in a floor 
wax. The Dolge traffic test 
shows you how Dolcowax 
and other brands compare. 
We have just prepared a new 
folder which furnishes the 
busy buyer with a handy 
guide— explains tersely 
how to judge a wax—also 
explains the significance of 
the many other factors that 
distinguish one wax from 
another. 


Write for folder S-13 on 
How to Judge a Wax 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
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“Let the phone, lights and office supplies wait... 
order some Columbia window shades first’’ 


While Columbia shades may not be the most burningly urgent 
item for a new office, a lot of hospital superintendents seem to 
think they are, For true serviceability, it’s hard to beat a sturdy, 
well-made Columbia shade. 

For nearly sixty years, Columbia has made shades for tough day-in, 
day-out office use. Top-grade fabrics...smooth-turning rollers... 


good, non-fading colors that filter the sun to the best working light. 

Today our civilian shades must take second place to our war- 
work, But when the government no longer needs us, or the mate- 
rials from which we make shades, you can look forward to a wide 
selection of shades...and to our famous speedy service. Soon, we 
hope, Columbia will be in “business as usual”, 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES a 


\ 


%. 


AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, ine. . 225 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y¥. 
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When you buy a new 


FLOOR 


SCIENCE CLASS INTEREST 
When students see actual specimens magnified to 
reveal the smallest details—when they feel the thrill 
of using the tools of the scientist, their interest in 
science expands. They learn quickly and thoroughly 
and the teacher's task is made easier. 
Here are four Spencer instruments designed to 
assist the teacher in stimulating student interest. 


. it pays to look ahead! 





How will your floor stand up in lobbies, corridors 
and other areas of heavy traffic? Will your gymnasium 
floor provide sure-footed safety . . . and can it be 
waxed for dancing? In domestic science rooms and 
behind the serving counter in your cafeteria, the floors 


Show Specimens by Projection 


ee | 


From the teacher's 
microscope a Clear 
image of the specimen 
can be projected onto 
a screen for all the 
class to see. The Spen- 


cer No. 346 Prism fits | 


over the eye piece for 


simple microprojec- | 


tion. 


should resist greasy food drippings. In laboratories 

it should be impervious to chemicals. Perhaps exist- 

ing floors must be smoothed or reinforced to make 

suitable foundations for new floors. All your floors 

should be planned for easy, inexpensive maintenance 
. without costly periodic refinishing. 

All these problems . . . and many others . . . are 
solved for you in advance when you avail yourself 
of Thos. Moulding’s engineering floor service. A big 
backlog of experience qualifies Thos. Moulding Floor 
Contractors to anticipate your needs .. . and the wide 
range of Thos. Moulding Materials enables them to 


install the right floor in the right way. Before you 
build or remodel, send for our 1945 catalog. Write to: 
THOS. MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


fy Moule 


One Microscope — Two Observers 

, ; ' Teacher and student | 
can view the same 
field at the same time 
through the Spencer 
Demonstration Eye- 
piece. A movable 
pointer, visible to | 
both, makes explana- | 

ition easy. 


Magnify Details for Clarity 
Objects which can be seen clearly with Spencer Hand Magni- | 
, fiers are encountered 
almost daily. Excel- 
lent definition is 
achieved with either 
Doublets ranging in 
power from 6X to 
12X, or Triple 
Aplanats in powers 
from 6X to 15X. 


Let Students Cut Sections 


Cutting sections of 
specimens so thin that 
characteristics may be | 
studied under the | 
microscope is fascinat- | 
ing to students. The 
Spencer Table Micro- 
tome is simple in con- 
struction and useful 
in demonstrating the 
principles of mi- 
crotomy. 

More detailed in- 
formation about these | 
and other teaching in- | 
struments is available | 
in “Spencer Instru- 
ments for the Class- | 
room.” Write Dept. 
W35 for your copy. 


American @ Optical 


Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 11, New York 


FLOORS 





from Plastics 


Thos. Moulding Moultile provides an attractive, com- 
fortable, wear-resisting floor in the kindergarten of the 
Crow Inland School, Winnetka, Ill. ELIEL SAARINEN- 





EERO SAARINEN-PERKINS, 


Architects. 


WHEELER & WILL, 
































ia 
anupacturers of SPENCER Lceniific Instruments 
: Vol. 
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be ; 
and | | it 1s no longer necessary 


to put up with a dirty room 
~.g.every time you sweep the 
= floor....By sweeping with a 
Dustless brush, which makes its 
Own sweeping compound as it 
sweeps, you can eliminate up to 
97% of germ laden dust in the 
air between sweepings. You can 
also do away with costly sweep- 
ing compound and cut labor costs. 
Thousands of factories, offices, 
Shops, schools, and stores now 
use Dustless sweeping. 
Get complete 
facts about 
tnis better 
method of dust 
control. Write 
today. 


“Dustless"—"Speed Sweep” — — \ SN 


Speed Wash’ brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS .2°°:". 


528 North 22nd Street « Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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This Name Assures Satisfaction 
with School Locks 


Built on basic patents, Dudley school locks are entirely dif- 
ferent in construction and in effectiveness. Designed espe- 
cially for the peculiar needs of schools, Dudley Locks have 
been favorites for three generations of school kids and school 


authorities. 


In addition to the locks shown which have many more com- 
binations than would 
be used, we can 
supply masterkeyed 
built-in combinations 
as well as locks for 
wood or steel desks 
or laboratory equip- 
ment. 


Write us now or talk 
with your local Dud- 
ley representative. 


HUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 910 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





WHEN CAN WE GET AN 


ADVANCE 
Lowboy? 


We are expanding manufacture of our Ss 
, , N) 
complete line as fast as materials are ) 






available. Order now for earliest possible 
shipment. Send for literature. 


ADVANCE 


“Lowboy ! 


MACHINE 
DOES 4 JOBS 


1. Scrubs 
2. Steel Wools 
Waxes 


ADVANCE “Lowboy.<j.ook Sanesines 


! 

| 

| 

| Advance Machine Company, 2615 SE t., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
: Tell me all about the Advance ' 
| 
| 
| 


Lowbogs 
Print Name = 
Address — 
~ 
= 
Seo ee de ae oe (LES DA TEN PRE ES ! 
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AGE FENCE “xz: 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





Gou Can Order Your Fence Now 


© Because of the importance of property protection, war re- 
strictions on chain link fence are among the first to be lifted. 
Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they have 
wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on 
highest priorities. It will take months to catch up with demand. 
Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW for long- 
lasting Page Fencé. The Page Fence Association member nearest 
you will submit cost estimates and book your order. If you do 
not know his name, write or wire to the Association office in 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Penn. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—-AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








GETS AROUND 


McArthur towels are used in colleges, high 
schools, universities and institutions the country 
over. Old timers and newcomers to the school 
profession will tell you the many advantages of 
specifying McArthur School Towels for long time 


service and economy. Geo. McArthur & Sons, 


Baraboo, Wis. 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Jowels 
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AIR DIS’ 



















potent ‘Jatcejens of air-bo: e 
contamination of air at a pee Aig greater tl than ats method of me- 
chanical ventilation extant. 


This Protective measure can be of inestimable value in industrial 
plants, schools and business offices—wherever common occupancy of 
enclosed spaces exist. The germ-killing ultraviolet capacity of Hygeaire 
‘is equivalent to from 100 to 500 air changes per hour, predicated 
upon a ratio of units installed to the area to be irradiated .:. . an effi- 
ciency far in excess of established requirements. | 





Analyze this efficiency-economy rating— 


Over 85% of the ultraviolet energy output is within 
the germicidal range. 


Bacteria-killing potency in the zone of irradiation 
is effective at distances as great as 35 feet from the 
unit. 
» 

Permanently set baffle confines powerful beam to 
the area above the normal line of vision. Non-dis- 
tractive visible light output and protection of room 
occupants against direct exposure. 


Tube efficiency guaranteed for an average of 4000 


hours of continuous operation. Actually 166 days— 


24 hours a day. 
= 


Surprisingly low initial cost. Lamp replacement and 
electricity expense averages less than 3¢ per day... 
less than a suitable reading bulb. 








Rt AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 








DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL STERILIZERS, TABLES AND LIGHTS 
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Our CDemocracy Needs “Protecting 


URING THE NEXT FEW YEARS our American way of life will face hard foes here 
D at home. Clever and able theorists will take full advantage of post-war 
confusion to widen their plantings of doctrines and ideals alien to our code of 
freedom. Naturally, they will seek the soil most fertile for such plantings— 
young minds. 


You teachers are chosen guides for these young minds; yours the right and privi- 
lege to lead them to a clear understanding of the human values of our democracy; 
and to awaken in them appreciation of its benefits, which ‘‘are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service,’’ according to Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the State of Pennsylvania. 


‘‘A good school is a community organ- 
ized for learning,’’ he adds, in a recent 
statement. ‘‘As such, it should match as 
nearly as possible, the purposes and pro- 
cedures of a community organized for liv- 
ing. It is for living that we should train 
youth, and to do this at all adequately we 
must adapt the course of studies to the 
needs and responsibilities of citizenship 
in a community. 


‘‘One of the major needs is a means for 
circulating knowledge of what is being 
thought and done, not only in the imme- 
diate community, but throughout the na- 
tion and the world. This function is per- 


formed by newspapers and magazines, and 


the latter are of special importance, since 
it is their major function to sift and corre- 
late facts. For use in schools, a magazine 
such as the Reader's Digest, which offers 
accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the 
social, scientific and economic fields, is of 
high value. Its worth is increased by its 
well-edited presentations. 


‘‘Democracy offers as its political ideal 
development of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual. Its benefits are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service. 
Here, again, good magazines aid in the 
development and use of opportunity by 
spurring the imagination.” 





co. 

Pennsylvania, the birth-state of our freedom, was the second state to estab- re 
lish, in 1834, a tax-supported public school system. There, as elsewhere in the a 

7 . ‘ . 1 
nation, public schools have become our first line of defense against the foes of " 
. democracy. They have proved their protective power, and so long as they stand an 
for free access to the facts on which knowledge is based, and to all sides of con- md | 
trdversial issues, they will continue to bulwark the brand of freedom we want pr 
and need. Cc 
The Reader's Digest : 
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GET THIS NEW BOOK— FREE! 





—COLOR DYNAMICS for Schools and Colleges” tells 
you how to improve efficiency of students and teachers 


ECAUSE of their important psycho- 
logical and physiological effects, 
colors used for decorative purposes 
in schools and colleges have taken on 
a new significance in recent years. 


Pittsburgh technicians and color ex- 
perts have long been studying, testing 
and proving the effect of the energy 
in color upon normal human beings. 
From this research were derived the 
principles of the new science of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 


During the past year these prin- 





ciples have been used successfully in 
many schools. COLOR DYNAMICS 
has transformed them into more effi- 
Cient institutions. Concentration has 
been aided, energy stimulated and 
eye fatigue retarded. 


“Color Dynamics for Schools and 
Colleges” contains practical sugges- 
tions for color arrangements in class 
and study rooms, recreation rooms, 
libraries, auditorium, cafeteria, lobby, 
corridors and stairways that will pro- 
mote health, happiness, comfort and 
safety of students and teachers alike. 





SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 


Learn how scientific use of 
energy in color will help you 
do these important things: 





Provide adequate light through 
7 proper reflecting but non-glare 

surfaces which give utmost eye 

comfort and visual efficiency. 


Safeguard health of students and 
teaching staff. 


2 
3 


4 
3 
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® 
Reduce nervous tension. 


Increase morale by creating a 
more cheerful environment. 


Build institutional prestige. 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint Division, Dept. NS-9 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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I Please send me a free <apy of your book, ! 
1 “Color Dynamics for Schools Colleges” t 
! NAME___ ay i 
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PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY 








PAINT AND GLASS 
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Required home-reading 
for school planners... 


The new Kentile full-color folder “The A-B-C 
of floors” is informative reading. It tells you 
all the advantages of modern floors, shows 
you some of the possible patterns and some 
interiors in full colors. It brings you up-to- 
date on floors. Write for your copy — mailed 
without obligating you in any way. 
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Light for all—without glare! 


Here’s news! Modern science has found 


a way to eliminate troublesome glare 
and to flood school rooms with natural 
daylight. 

This has been accomplished through 
the use of the new Insulux No-Glare and 
Light-Directional Block. 

Panels of Insulux Light-Directional 
Block transmit and diffuse light far bet- 
ter than ordinary windows, In addition 

they bend the main, beam of light up- 
ward to the ceiling so that it is reflected 
deep into the interior of the classroom. 


UN SULU2 


GLASS BLOCK 
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The result? There is light for all — 
without objectionable glare. Users find 
that shades are not needed. 

Investigate! Panels of Insulux are now 
being used in schools throughout Amer- 
ica to daylight classrooms, laboratories, 
gymnasiums, libraries, swimming pools, 
corridors and entry ways. 

Insulux panels have other advantages. 
They provide privacy along with light. 
They cut down sound transmission. And 
they reduce materially the cost of heat- 
ing, maintenance and air conditioning. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, Missouri. All of the old- 
fashioned windows in this building 
were replaced with lustrous, light- 
flooded panels of Insulux Light- 
Directional Block. This eliminated 
glare and provided better light control. 








ad — a 


GRIDLEY SCHOOL, Gridley IIli- 
nois. Architects, Deal and Deal, 
Lincoln, Ill. This classroom was 
daylighted with a combination 
panel made up of windows and 
Light-Directional Block. As a 
result, the main beam of light is 
bent upward to the light colored 
ceiling and is reflected deep into 
the interior of the classroom. 









Block 


is a 
functional building material 
—not merely a decoration. It 
is designed to do certain 
things that other building 
materials cannot do. 


Insulux Glass 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 














OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY <>" | 
| Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-88 Toledo 1, Ohio | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, wi obligation, your | 
latest book entitled, te Schoolrooms.”’ 
| Nome x | 
| Address Si | 
| a | 
| City Y State | 
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It is none too soon to plan 
now for that permanent 
plaque, honor roll or memor- 
ial piece which you plan for 
after the war. Fabrication facilities will be 
taxed to the limit. We suggest that you 
send for this book at once. It will show 
you many fine examples of War Memorials 
as executed by this 100 year old concern, 
and furnish stimulating ideas for the Me- 
morial you wish to plan. 


Your local monument dealer is an excellent 
source of help in the work of making draw- 
ings, and will gladly incorporate Metalcraft 
design for a quotation, to you. Or you may 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our - 
suggestions. 








Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo 


The Sun Never Sets 


on a front not supplied with Holmes Projectors. Many 
thousands of the durable, dependable Holmes machines 
are doing yeoman service for our armed forces. The 
Government still has priority on all our output, but we 
look forward to the time when we can again supply our 
loyal school and civilian trade. 

Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on- 


Film Projectors for over 25 years to 
Dealers and Users. 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 ORCHARD STREET 7 
‘ 





CHICAGO 14 











If YOU Need 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


—Get More for Your Money 
by this Sensible Plan 


You want the enduring qualities and working conveniences 
that have made Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture the choice 
for America’s Finest Laboratories . . . Now you can have 
them without extra cost, thanks to — 


KEWAUNEE’S “CUT-COST”’ 
PLAN OF UNIT ASSEMBLY 


By quantity production of matching units, Kewaunee 
lowers the cost — gives you finest materials and work- 
manship . . plus modern streamlined design, which 
enables your Laboratory to “grow gracefully.” Kewaunee 
prices are competitive. Your inquiry is invited. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


ie oe ee 
HME UL KMLE A Ge Me: 
— eae 
C. SG. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Hardware frame 
® 5-ply Birch or 
Maple seat and 
backrest 
Large 15” x15'/2” 
seat 

Walnut, shaded, 
or natural finish 
Bonderized hard- 
ware 


Folds flat 


7 . - 
a 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
NEW FOLDER 


anotuer WOOD proouct From 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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If School Administrators 
and Teachers fully under 
stood all the many things 
that Ditto does and the 
savingsiteffects, no school 


would be without DITTO! 
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YOU CAN ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF DITTO DUPLICATING MACHINES 


| pated that Ditto gelatine and liquid machines are again Solves Your Copy Problems 
available, you and your school can take advantage of the — With Ditto, you make 70 copies a minute in 1 to 8 colors 
amazingly simple, remarkable, economical Ditto duplicating without stencil, mats or make-ready. Anything written, 


—e 
OOO ie 





method. Saves you hours of time and labor in the office, class- printed or drawn, on any paper, from thin tissue to heavy 
} room and in school activities. Teachers in tens of thousands cardboard may be reproduced. Tests, practice materials, 
; s of schools throughout the nation study guides, assignment sheets, school records, bulletins, 


forms, notices, reports, all are produced speedily, accu- 


are speeding their work and elimi- rately and most economically by the Ditto Duplicator. 






nati ng n ight time drudgery by And thousands of schools use Ditto for posters, programs, 
using Ditto. Teaching is easier, tickets, and to print the school newspaper. Investigate 
students learn faster, marks are the many Ditto advantages for you and your school. Use 
higher, student activities run Coupon at lower right for details. 

a a smoother and you have more Use Ditto Supplies 


708) Lemons . . 
oe leisure time. For neater, cleaner, more economical and brighter copies 


of school work, be sure to use genuine Ditto Supplies. 
FREE Sample Lessons They are scientifically made to coordinate chemically one 
Send for Workbook Catalog with the other—to give you more value for your money. 
and for Free Sample _ Check coupon for catalog. 
Lessons of Ditto Ink printed 
workbook pages. Ditto 
workbooks save hours of 
classroom time; students do 
more seat work; you do 
less night work. 50 books 
available. Compiled by noted 
teaching authorities. 


DITTO 


k TRADE-MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF; 


—oaenecees CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ---~-~--- 


DITTO, Inc. 
2268 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
( ) Free sample workbook lessons. My class is 


Primary ( ) Secondary (_ ) Junior High School ( ) 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Cat 


POONDD 6 bw ee sicebcsscrdevess Ah paves sé oa ce vssee ea 
Td. dics adc dtesoredie nde VV ds ay on hip acts Se ena 
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ROCKER Hy SILWARI 


IRON AND WIRE 


BACKED BY QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mech- 
anism. The security and serviceability of a lock cannot 
be judged from its outside appearance. True, most all 
Self-Locking Shackle Locks look more or less alike— 
but when it comes to quality and construction of the 
inside working parts, that is where there is a difference. 


National Lock Combination Self-Locking Shackle Locks 
are constructed to give years of faithful service with a 
minimum of maintenance. If you could look inside of a 
National Lock Shackle Lock, you would find the reason 
why. You would see precision made parts that are de- 
signed for long and dependable service. The heavy rust- 
proof case that houses these parts is of double, steel 
construction. Investigate National Lock Self-Locking 
Shackle Locks. Though of superior construction, they 
cost no more than ordinary locks. 


Onder Now FOR NEXT SEMESTER DELIVERY 


No. 265 (Illustrated above )—Combination Self-Locking 
Shackle Lock with 5/16” diameter shackle and double- 
thick steel case. 

No. 264—Same top quality Shackle Lock as above ex- 
cept with master-key feature. Permits quick access to 
each locker by authorized custodian. 


Available under MRO priority when in 
accordance with CMP Regulation No. 5A. 


Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK with every 


order of 100 locks or more we will include 

FREE OF CHARGE this attractive, durable, loose- 

leaf leatherette coyered and appropriately 
inscribed RECORD BOOK, con- 


taining charts for record of 
your Combination Locks. 
A handy record of your 
locks all under one cov- 
er. Get yours today! 

hae 


ATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division . ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS 


Stewart Baseball Backstops, avail- 
able now, are 20 feet wide and 
12 feet high with a 10 foot wing 
set at an angle on cither side. 
A four foot overhang at top de- 
flects upbounding balls. Back- 
stops are made of chain link 
wire, heavily galvanized to give 
many years of trouble-free 


Stewart Wire Mesh Parti- 
tions are sectional and 
made to fit any height or 
width. Quickly and easily 
installed, they are ideal 
for locker rooms, tool- 
rooms, equipment rooms, 
stock rooms, etc. When 
writing for information 
give all measurements. 


Stewart Tennis Court 
Backstops are available 
now in heavyweight 
construction only. 
When restrictions are 
lifted, medium weight 
construction and com- 
plete tennis court enclo- 
sures will also be made. 


Some Stewart products are obtainable now, without a 
priority, for schools participating in the U. S. Office of 
Education Victory Corps Program. Others are avail- 
able for certain protective purposes. Whatever you 
require, if it’s made of iron, wire or bronze, consult 
Stewart first. @ In addition to those shown above, 
Stewart products include: Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fence, Steel Folding Gates, Wire Window Guards, 
Flag Poles, Railings, Bronze Tablets, Bicycle Racks, 
Grilles and many-.others. When writing for informa- 


tion, mention products in which you are interested. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


1236 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
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And the heart of a 


af refrigeration system is 


4 the condensing unit. 
For the steady, relia- 

ble operation that will 

protect food from 

spoilage, put G-E in 

this vital spot in your 

postwar refrigeration 
installations. 2 


G-E refrigeration means DEPEWDABLE performance 


Because long life is a basic consideration in selecting 
refrigerating machines... because design and manu- 
facture contribute so much to that long life, it pays 
to specify G-E Condensing Units when you plan 
postwar installations. 


Here are three reasons why 


G-E design means proper selection and application 
of many kinds of raw materials. .. positive, reliable 
lubrication ...coordinated engineering of compressor, 
condenser, motor and controls. 

G-E manufacture spells precision machining to close 
tolerances . .. advanced techniques in production. .. 


skilled, painstaking workmanship—important contri- 
butions to service life. 


G-E testing makes for dependability through hun- 


dreds of routine parts tests and inspections . . . plus 
factory “life” and “run-in” tests...plus field tests. 


There’s a G-E Condensing Unit for practically every 
refrigeration requirement ... sizes range from 1/6 to 
125 hp. For full details, write General Electric Com- 
pany, Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 5669, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


LO LO LO LO 
7% BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS << 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Tune in: ‘‘The G-F HOUSE PARTY,” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., EWT. CBS...“The G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p. m., EWT, NBC... 


“ THE WORLD TODAY’ News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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LONG SERVICE LIFE 


DARNELL CORP. LTD.. 60 WALKER ST..NEW YORK,NY. 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICACO, ILL 














Now... GENUINE BRONZE 


HONOR ROLL PLAQUES 
To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
in the Service of Our Country 


Relaxed W.P.B. restric- 
tions again make it pos- 
sible for your school to 
put up a genuine, solid 
Bronze Honor Roll Pla- 
que. A genuine Bronze 
tablet is a lasting and 
dignified tribute to those 
of your students who are 
in the service of their 
country. An Honor Roll 
made of this imperishable 
“‘metal of the ages’’ is an 
enduring tribute to the 
sacrifice of your students 
in the armed forces and 
an inspiration to your 
present student body. 
“Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can also supply 
you with memorials, tes- 
timonials, bronze tablets, 
doorplates, signs all in 
gleaming solid Bronze. 








A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation to Dept. N.S. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE HOUSE OF SIGNAL SERVICE SINCE 1884 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


In the complete Faraday line you'll find every 
type of signal system needed for the efficient, 
orderly operation of modern schools. Bells and 
buzzers for classrooms, horns for gymnasium 
and shop, all controlled by the Faraday Pro- 
gram Clock System, insure punctuality. Fara- 
day Fire Alarm Systems operate signals in 
“measured cadence’ which actually marks 
time for marching thus encouraging orderly 
evacuation. 

The signal systems business of Holtzer-Cabot has been 
acquired by Faraday Electric Corporation. Extensions or 
replacement parts for existing Holtzer-Cabot systems are 


obtainable from the Stanley & Patterson Division of 
Faraday Electric Corporation. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


DIVISION OF FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


434 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


























FOR “iim. PROTECTION 


O41 @):O-Gi: 
NOW 


ONE TREATMENT 
LASTS 


THE 


LIFE 


OF THE 


FILM 


* 


PROTECTION 
AGAINST 





OIL 
WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER-MARKS 





VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1801 Larchmont, 
Chicago 
716 N. Labrea, 
Hollywood 
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PERFECTION 
agin, PROJECTION! 


Meee BESELER MODEL 0A2 


TRANSPARENT 
and OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 


Specially designed for the 


various needs of the classroom 






















From this one machine — from this BESELER 
engineering triumph — you can obtain perfect 
Opaque or transparent projection. 





You can show a book page . . . or a biological specimen . . . 
in faithful detail and color — and then switch to film or 
slides simply by pulling a lever. 


The BESELER Model OA2 provides unmatched screen 
illumination of Coins, Stamps or other Actual Objects .. . 
Book Pages . . . Slides... . Pamphlets . . . Films . . . Postcards 
Snapshots . . . Clippings . . . Letters . . . Photographic nega- 
tives for making enlargements . . . Magazine Articles and 
Advertisements . . . Standard Slides and Opaque Material up 
to 614” x 614”. 


















Dealers everywhere will be showing this amazing projector 
by mid-September. However — as delivery takes four weeks 
— you may wish to ORDER NOW. 





Write for descriptive literature 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


7 ee 


4 


LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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manpower. 


Meets all sanitary re- 
quirements wherever 


food is served. 


Adaptable for multiple 
installations or as an 


auxiliary unit. 


Capacity: 1200 dishes, 
2000 glasses or 5000 
pieces of silverware 


per hour. 


Every detail of this 
speedy, efficient washer 
is designed to save you 
time, money, space and 


JACKSON DISHWASHERS 


INCREASE YOUR MANPOWER 





MODEL NO. 1-A 
is a smaller machine with 
revolving hood. Ideal for diet 
kitchens or smaller hospitals. 


FOR CLEAN « SANITARY DISHES 


EASY TO INSTALL 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
HIGH SPEED 
FOOL PROOF 


SPACE SAVING 





MODEL NO. 2 


JACKSON DISHWASHERS 
HAVE MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES per hour. 


Write for complete information on all Jackson models. 


Pe VPS. 


— 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
Basket for glass and 
silverware is part of 
standard equipment. 


This is a large machine 
for high speed; heavy 


duty assignments. 


Its counter-balanced 
hood provides ample 
clearance for sliding 
baskets through from 
either side or from 


corner installation. 


The No. 2 is easy to 
install and the legs are 
adjustable to any size 


or height of table. 


Capacity: 4000 dishes 


(Delivery subject to W. P. B. approval.) 


“THE JACKSON DISHWASHER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
DISHWASHING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1925 

















| With AerVoiDs hot foods and 


scattered buildings and activities 
| from one central kitchen. 


Save 3 Ways! 


| saved and food handling expe- 


















ArxVoil Siew Sasa 


Hot Food, Soup and Coffee Carriers 


Cook Early! 









liquids can be prepared hours in 
advance of time of serving, hot 
foods transferred directly from 
cooking kettles to AerVoiDs and 
hot coffee direct from coffee 
urns to AerVoiDs, kept hot and 
in good condition, sealed against 
contamination, readily portable 
indoors or outdoors for servicing 













In every extensive feeding opera- 
tion there is a way in which 
time, money and labor can be 


dited with AerVoiD Vacuum- 
Insulated Hot Food, Soup and 
Coffee Carriers, to make possible 
more centralized preparation and distribution of hot foods, even miles 
from the kitchen where they are prepared. 






An AerVoiD is a self-contained unit, ready for service as soon as unpacked, 
requires no installation and practically no upkeep or maintenance. Just 
put hot foods and liquids in AerVoiDs direct from cooking kettles and 
coffee urns and clamp down the covers! No other method of hot food 
handling is so simple, costs so little to operate 
and maintain. 


Our food consultants, of wide experience in 
School, Industrial and Institution feeding, will 
aid you with suggestions without cost or obliga- 
tion. Let us submit facts showing the money and 
labor saving you can make with AerVoiDs. 


Ask for School Feeding 
Envelope 45 DD 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Chicago 12, Ill. 











SOLE 


25 South Hoyne Avenue « 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass is used through- 
out this Cree byw os Ee ae og “+4 
Boy’ = 


In the beautiful, well-planned high school at Tomah, Wisconsin, glass is 

















used extensively to provide excellent classroom daylighting . . . for clear- 
vision partitions to separate classroom activities, to permit single super- 


vision of more than one room. The combined qualities of transparency and 


—_ : ‘ WELL-LIGHTED STAIRWAYS reduce 

a smooth, hard, permanent finish can serve in a variety of ways to make danger of accidents . . . enable hall- 
3 way traffic to move more quickly 

your school a more efficient building. Before your plans are made, discuss Se cao ue adorn abe 


, - , ‘ are practical. 
the many uses of this practical material with your architect. 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING 


Cheerful, natural light that’s easy on the eyes, makes teaching easier in the 


above classroom. Broad window areas, by “bringing in” the outdoors, tend 








miles 
to reduce restlessness in school children. For added comfort and heat sav- 
acked, ; ‘ : é 
Just ings, such openings can be glazed with Thermopane, the L-O-F windowpane 
s and é — ; 
food that insulates. Write for the free Thermopane booklet. Libbey-Owens:Ford 
t ' ‘ bh on , ' 
= Glass Company, 2295 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. A GLASS PARTITION permits more 
. d efficient utilization of time in the 
; home economics department. The 
ice in : teacher can ot caiel work in ithe 
, will classroom and adjoi 
= laboratory. 
bliga- 
y and 
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Atkins No. 2000 Hand Saw | 


ATKINS | | 
> 4 af 4d Be 
SAWS 





Atkins Silver Steel Hacksaw Blade 


Atkins No. 37 Z 7 ™ ) 





Here’s an unbeatable trio for the care of waxed Mitre Tooth Saw Atkins Bend Sew . 
floors: Solarbrite Scrub Soap, to safely and quick- : 
ly remove wax prior to rewaxing . . . Liquid Kote ] 
Floor Wax, to provide maximum floor protection 

with minimum maintenance ...and Sanax Wax A e e | . 


Cleaner, to prolong the life of wax applications 
and conserve wax supply. 


I 
Solarbrite Scrub Soap. A neutral liquid soap made of F y e r y . ; 


pure vegetable oils. Extremely heavy in density ... goes Atkins Coping Saw 
farther. Especially recommended for linoleum, marble, 


rrazzo, and sealed wood surfaces. 
= Te st of School Shop Use 


Liquid Kote Floor Wax. The finest liquid wax ever per- 
fected! Contains genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. 
Liquid Kote actually seals the floor surface with a tough, non- 
skid film. For all floors except rubber, mastic, and asphalt. It's in the school shop that a saw’s quality and 
performance really meet the test. They must be 


tough enough to take the hard usage they get 





Sanax Wax Cleaner. Quickly and safely removes dirt, 
oil, and grease, replacing much of the wax that water 










removes when machine scrubbing or damp mopping to re- as beginners become expert. They must be 
move dust. Economical to use—requires but two ounces correctly designed and help students turn out 
\ to a gallon of water. Excellent for cleaning linoleum, better work right from the start. It's because 
wood, tile, terrazzo, marble, and composition floors. Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws have these qualities 
\¥A\ These products are put up in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon that instructors have chosen them as “standard” 
c containers and, along with the complete line of in sO many school sho s all over the countr ‘ 
.\ Finnell Spirit and Water Waxes, are ‘ ‘ P Y 
A ee : ree Specify Atkins —the saws that meet every test 

processed in Finnell’s own labora- a 
iediid. Cine athtiaiien op Senn. of school shop use —on your next requisition... 

ature, phone or write nearest the line is complete. 
Finnell branch or Finnell Sys- 
tem, Inc., 209 East Street, Pree... WALL CHART ON SAW FITTING 


Elkhart. Indiana. Shows the right way of filing and setting saw 
teeth, with detailed illustrations. Size 19” x 25”. 


Write today for your free copy. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ nn 





E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
; : 471 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
PYE.@E:8 Agents or Dealers in all Principal Cities the World Over 


Mionmeers and Specialisls ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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NIAGARA Duplicator’s 
Hairline Registration 
Gives You Gunsight Accuracy! 


Think what that means when you have ruled 
forms, color work, post-cards, specifications, man- 
ifold forms, or columns of figures to reproduce! 

With hairline registration, an exclusive, pat- 
ented feature of the NIAGARA duplicator, you 
can put any word, any line where you want it! 
There’s no guesswork, no hit or miss... you 
KNOW to a “hairline” where the impression 
will appear on the paper. 

NIAGARA’s hairline registration control 
mechanism makes it possible for you to handle 


in your school many: jobs which were formerly 
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assigned to the printer...An added convenience 


and a money-saver, too! 

You'll be surprised at the speed with which 
this accurate work can be done.. NIAGARA is 
the world’s fastest duplicator — produces 250 


copies a minute! 





Other outstanding NIAGARA features: 


@ ADJUSTABLE SPEED 
The Model K2 will run 40, 60, 80, 100, 120, 160, 
200, or 250 copies a minute, at your command. 
@ FLEXIBLE AUTOMATIC FEED 
Takes rough or smooth, light or heavy paper, from 
2% to 16 inches long, and from 2% to 9 inches wide. 
@ REAM FEED 
Easy-to-load feed tray—merely push down, and 
insert up to 500 sheets of paper. Feeds one sheet 
at a time. 
@ ADJUSTABLE STENCIL HEAD BAR 
If the copy or art work is crooked on the stencil, 
the operator can easily adjust the stencil to the 
correct position. 
@ NINE-INCH PRINTING RANGE ADJUSTER 
Copy cut too high or too low on a stencil can be 
raised or lowered practically the full length of a 
letter-size sheet. 











Released for civilian use without priority, 
NIAGARA duplicators are being delivered now 
—three models available: K2 ... world’s fastest 
.-.and AF4, both electric and fully automatic; 
and B2M, hand operated, with automatic feed. 
Put one to work in your school! 


NIAGARA 


world’s fastest duplicator 


NIAGARA DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 128 MAIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
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ae ... we hope not far 


away ... the implements of war 

















will surely be replaced by the 
pleasant things of peace. Then 
you will once again be able to C 
get Royal Stee! Folding Chairs. 7 
And in lots of little ways we're 
planning to make them even k 
better than ever before... so we 
know you'll be glad you waited! 
The Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 n 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, p 





Illinois. 











LINE OF TOMORROW . 


Vetal Furniture Since '97 il 


\\gta ff 7, g 
Royal Steel Folding Chairs + Royalchnome~ « Royal Housewares e 
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Typatune Musical Instrument 
Helps Teach Touch System 

The “Typatune” is a musical instrument which is the 
same size as a portable typewriter but plays notes in- 
stead of typing letters. It has the standard keyboard 
(with the exception of figures) and has 32 notes, com- 
prising 2% chromatic octaves. The first advantage of 
Typatune is that it enables pupils without previous mu- 
sical knowledge of any kind to play a full range of 





classical or popular music, for with each instrument 
comes a music book which explains the method of play- 
ing different tunes. In addition to its musical qualities, 
Typatune provides a new and convenient method for 
teaching touch typing. Instructions are contained in the 
music book. Without looking at the keys, the typist 
knows from the musical sound whether he has touched 
the proper letter. 

The instrument weighs only 5 pounds but it is sturdy 
enough to permit use by small children. It is housed 
in natural wood, red or green lacquered cabinets. Up to 
now, Typatune has been ordered by the Red Cross and 
the Veterans Administration as a part of their therapy 
program, but it will be popularly priced for the toy and 
gift trade for release in time for Christmas.—Electronic 
Corporation of America, 45 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York City 11. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS826 





One Hour Microfilming Process 
Reproduces Records for Preservation 

“Flofilm” is a complete, self-contained microfilming 
process consisting of a camera for micro-photographing 
records and a processor for processing the microfilm with- 
in one hour after exposure and without the necessity of 
going to an outside source. The film can be stored in 
either 16 mm. or 35 mm. sizes. The flofilm camera 
prints positives without a darkroom and is all electronic 
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in operation without gears, shaft or belt connections be- 
tween copy and microfilm. 

The processor, which works in the daylight, uses a 
density controlled developer that permits processing at 
wide variations of temperatures. It collects microfilm 
automatically and completely processes it without being 
touched by human hands. The motor operated read- 
ing projector makes nonreversed paper enlargements of 
any image selected on the screen. Offices need not be 
darkened because the projector has sufficient light— 


Flofilm Division, Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS827 





Standard Cafeteria Tray 


Available for Immediate Delivery 

Cafeteria Tray No. 350, built to federal government 
specifications, is now ready for immediate delivery in 
any quantity, Reynolds Metals Company announces. The 
tray is built from 16 gauge, cold rolled, extra hard sheet 
aluminum to protect it against heavy usage. A natural 
metal finish or improved anodic finish can be obtained. 
The top edge of the tray is beaded and tightly closed 
over heavy tinned steel wire for longer wear. The dimen 
sions of the tray are 13% by 1734 by % inches.—Utensil 
Division, Reynolds Metals Company, 2500 South Third 
Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS828 





"Alfax" Designed for Use 
In Mechanical Dishwashing Equipment 
To enable school cafeterias to meet the highest stand- 
ards of tableware sanitation, a new dishwashing com- 
pound, Turco Alfax, has been designed for use in me- 


' ~ Clean- but not Sanitary 





chanical dishwashing equipment. The compound will 
soften hard water and prevent the formation of hard 
water film and scale on dishes and on the surfaces of 
the dishwashing equipment itself. The alkaline com- 
pound removes oils and solid particles and rinses com- 
pletely, leaving no trace of dirt, film or cleaning com- 
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pound after washing has been completed. Consistent 
use of the material helps to assure clean open jets so 
that the dishes are saturated by a full volume of deter- 
gent spray. Alfax helps to prevent recontamination of 
cleaned dishes by contact with scaly machine surfaces. 
—Turco Products, Inc., 6135 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 1. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS829 





Chlorophyll Air Freshener 
Can Be Applied by Bottles 


Where continu- 
ous alertness is re- 
quired of both 
teachers and pupils, 
fresh, odor-free air 
can be distributed 
by bottles equipped 
with a special wick 
for evaporation. 
Airkem chlorophyll 
air freshener is a 
liquid, green in col- 
or, because of the 
presence of chloro- 
phyll. In addition to 
chlorophyll, Airkem 
contains a large 
number of com- 
pounds which in 
nature are volatilized from the surface of living plants. 

The air freshener comes in a 16 ounce bottle and has 
a zone of influence for a radius of 10 feet. In larger 
areas, such as gymnasiums, bottles in multiple are used 
spaced apart to give maximum function. The bottles 
may be masked by a two bottle cabinet of mahogany 
or wood with ivory finish. For washrooms special metal 
tamperproof cabinets are provided for the bottles. 

Airkem was put on the market several years ago and 
has been used in hospitals, offices, hotels, cafeterias, U. S. 
Navy hospital ships and bomber factories. It has just 
been introduced to the school field and will be distrib- 
uted by the larger school supply houses—W. H. 
Wheeler, Inc., 234 East Forty-Sixth Street, New York 
City 17. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS830 








New Feature of Cleaning Powder 
Guards Against Overdosing 
For easy cleaning where there is lots of foot traffic, 
the research laboratories of the A. C. Horn Company 
have created a cleanser which possesses the unique 
feature of producing a fluorescent color while going into 
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solution, thereby indicating the correct dosage. Over- 
dosing or waste is therefore minimized. 

The company states that its Maintenex is especially 
effective in the cleaning of hard floors, including ter- 
razzo, brick, concrete, slate, travertine, marble, tile and 
magnesite. It is also designed for cleaning and stripping 
wax coatings from linoleum, asphalt tile, rubber and 
wood floors, and it is safe to use on painted walls, wood- 
work and windows. Maintenex is a crystal powder that 
dissolves in hot or cold water and comes packed in 325 
and 125 pound containers.—A. C. Horn Company, 43-36 
Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS831 





Hot Meal Serving Unit 
Can Serve Up to 300 People 

To serve pupils “on the spot,” the Vacuum Can Com- 
pany has developed a narrow aisle mobile serving unit 
that requires only a few minutes to get ready for service. 
The foods are sealed in gasket-covered carriers until 
ready to serve. Hand brakes on each end hold the unit 
stationary during meal service and a one-lock control 
protects the carriers against pilferage or tampering. 

A hot meal can be served by AerVoid cafeteria at a 
rate of a cost of 5 to 15 as compared to a standard cafe- 
teria set up. The manufacturer states that from a pay-roll 
standpoint, two serving people can service about the 
same number that six or seven would serve with the 
average cafeteria setup. The mobile cafeteria has no 
electrical connections and no breakable accessories.— 
Vacuum Can Company, 25 South Hoyne Avenue, Chi- 
cago 12. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS832 





NEW CATALOGS 





Painting and Upkeep of Cement Floors 


Described in Brochure 


Designed to assist maintenance men and superintend- 
ents, a planned system for the painting of cement floors 
is described in a six page brochure released by the 
Building Products Division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 16. Entitled, 
“Cemcoat Filler and Dustproofer, the Modern Way to 
Protect and Decorate Cement Floors,” the booklet ex- 
plains how the color of painted cement floors can be 
protected from wearing off prematurely and how painted 
floor upkeep can be made easier. The problem of paint- 
ing cement floors laid directly on the ground is dis- 
cussed and attention is given to maintenance “head- 
aches” that may occur when worn painted areas in 
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aisles, corridors and on stair treads are coated with suc- 
cessive layers of floor paint. The brochure suggests a 
method by which the building up of “high and low” 
spots which are vulnerable to traffic may be overcome. 
Various types of floors in eight different colors are also 
shown. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS833 





Technics of Training Projectionists 
Outlined and Analyzed in Pamphlet 


For teachers interested in the training technics of 
16 mm. projectionists, Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa, has outlined and analyzed the 
procedures used at Camp Hood, Tex., where more than 
1000 projectionists were graduated and certified. The 
pamphlet points out that training in small groups of 
from six to eight is the most effective method since the 
trainee learns chiefly by doing. 

The Camp Hood experience demonstrated that pro- 
spective operators should be chosen on the basis of in- 
terest, reliability and mechanical aptitude. Whether the 
prospective operator has the qualifications can be de- 
termined by a simple questionnaire included in the 
pamphlet, by written tests given at the end of the in- 
struction period and by an outline of the course of in- 
struction. The course of instruction covers an explana- 
tion of the principles of motion picture projection, set- 
ting up equipment, explanation of operating controls, 
handling and lacing film, teaching image sizes, location 
and care of screens, teaching correct speaker placement, 
operation and projection, trouble shooting and first 
echelon maintenance and testing. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS834 


Specifications for Graphic Arts Units 
Described in Series of Pamphlets 


To provide a definite program for school planners, the 
department of education of the American Type Found- 
ers, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J., has issued a 
series of pamphlets on graphic arts units for the junior 
and senior high school and vocational classes. Specifica- 
tions for class sizes of from 6 to 30 pupils are clearly illus- 
trated. On the front cover of each of the 13 pamphlets 
architects will find a blue print of the graphic arts unit. 
giving the correct room size and the ideal arrangement 
of equipment and supplies. All the necessary material 
needed for the composing room, pressroom and bindery 
is listed in each pamphlet. 

In the preparation of the booklets, the authors con- 
sulted with school executives, teachers and industrial 
leaders throughout the country in an effort to obtain 
an over-all picture of the trend in educational thought 
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that will be reflected in the national school program of 
the postwar era. Realizing that correct habits of creative 
thinking are formed through well-organized activity, 
American Type Founders has printed the ideal ar- 
rangement of the graphic arts department for school 
planners in the industrial arts program. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS835 





FILM RELEASES 





Battle Wreckage—16 mm. sound. 10 minutes. The 
story of the life and death of every type of war equip- 
ment made on the American production line, showing 
how weapons and material of all kinds become casualties 
of war. To give a true picture of how the products of 
the American war workers play a vital rdle, combat foot- 
age from the invasion of Europe is used as a basis of 
the film.—Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 
Information, Washington 25, D. C. 


. © When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS836 





Report on China—1l6 mm. sound. 34 minutes. Tells 
the story of American collaboration with China in her 
fight for freedom and a historical review of China’s 
struggle for democracy since the days of Sun Yat-sen. 
Films the completion and operation of the Stilwell Road 
and the fight for the air bases of our 14th Air Force 
and the Chinese-American Wing.—United China Relief, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS837 





Death Valley Monument—16 mm. sound. 12 minutes. 
A Paul Hoefler production showing 11,045 foot Tele- 
scope Peak; weird country adjacent to the sink of 
Death Valley and the formations in 20 Mule Team 
Canyon; Death Valley Scotty’s fabulous dream castle, 
and other formations of billions of years ago which 
have changed only a little with the passage of time. 
For sale on three-day preview basis—DeVry Films & 
Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS838 





Stricken Peninsula—l6 mm. sound. Made before the 
end of the Italian campaign showing how a war- 
devastated Italy, with the help of Allied organizations, 
is gradually bringing order out of chaos. Made by 
Paul Fletcher with musical score composed by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams.—British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS839 
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Films « are valuable, whether owned 
or rented. Victor's many exclusive ey features: 
— nr s Aaipaahioree : 














SAFETY FILM TRIP — 
Guards against breakage 
—sprocket hole damage— 
automatically stops projec- 
tor if any film loop is lost. 


DUAL FLEXO PAWLS — 
Exclusive Victor system 
guards against punching 
holes in film, due to soft 
cushioned action of pawls. 


— PROOF CHAN- 

ELS — Guards against 
fin scratch, because pic- 
ture and sound areas do 
not touch stationary parts. 















SWING-OUT LENS 
MOUNT — Guards against 
dust-grit film damage. In- 
stantly accessible for clean- 
ing. Opens to 180°. 










"Never Embarrassed when I use 
VICTOR Equipment’... say thousands 


Ask almost any VICTOR user .. . they’ll tell you that there 


are less breakages, less embarrassing “hitches” when 
VICTOR shows the pictures. 


And rented or borrowed film are always returned intact 





. in good shape. Never any embarrassment here either. 
“VICEOR’S features, many of them exclusive, assure a 


Oter REARS CUAreEee < good show an@efull protection for valuable, costly films. 


THAT HAVE ESTABLISHED 
VICTOR LEADERSHIP That's why VICTOR is the favorite of schools, industries, 


“Spira Draft” Lamp House — Much churches and homes. . . everywhere. 
longer lamp life and greater efficiency 





IN SOUND—THE CLASSICS COME TO LIFE 
Sound Fidelity — The ultimate in true In literature classes, splendid showings 


. of the classics make them living, speak- 
sound reproduction. af the ctnoms oo a 
ing realities, such as “Robinson Crusoe, 
“Jane Eyre,” and “Count of Monte 
Cristo.” 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


S, J 5 Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
IGHT JOUND JEQUENCE New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 


THE WORLD'S GREA™ 5ST TRAINING FORCE Chicago {1) 188 W. Randolph 
, 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 
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END Us your problems if they concern the feeding of Young 
America. We’ve been solving food problems of America’s 
schools and institutions for more than half a century. 


Gumpert welcomes inquiries from schools about how to serve food on a 
large scale, yet keep the wholesome home-style goodness dear to the hearts 
of youth. 


Schools and other educational establishments prefer Gumpert food prepara- 
tions not only for their guaranteed purity and delicious flavor, but for the 
ingenuity which makes these superior quality foods so much easier and 
quicker to prepare and serve. 


If yours is not one of the 4000 American schools now serving Gumpert food 
specialties, get acquainted with Gumpert goodness now. A post card will 
bring you useful information. 





DESSERT 
PUDDING POWDERS 
Rich and flavorful. Add 
only and boil. Chocolate, By 
scotch, Lemon, Vanilla, Tap 
Custard Creme. 


GELATINE 


DESSERT POWDERS 


Pure, clear, sparkling, ten 
World's finest for preparatic 


large scale. All popular flaw 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Beef, chicken and vegetable. 
bodied, clean-tasting, qt 
dissolving. 

PIE FILLINGS (Dry) 
Make luscious cream pies in 
time. Just add water and 
Vanilla, Butterscotch, ; 


NOODLE SOUP MIX 
Rich, concentrated — add 
and boil. 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy—spicy—delicious. Just 
and serve. 

CHOCOLATE AND 

COCOA POWDER 


Ready to serve. Just add 
WATER. 





Be seer cm! CO, inc. 
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1945 Is Our 53rd Year 





